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PREFACE 

Why would anyone attempt to do another piece of work 
about executives under stress? Behavioral scientists « 
management experts, and even novelists seem to have triad 
their hands on this topic in the past and a proliferation of 
newer volumes continues unabated. A genuine question could 
be a is this work different enough to justify its existence? 
The author thinks a yes, it is. Let us see why. Put in one 
sentence, the author believes that hare! is a perspective that 
Can contribute to the newer understanding of the stress 
phenomenon in an organizational setting''. There ware several 
points of departure that were taken during this work. 

Firstly it was realized that humankind, like all other 
living systems, is entirely dependent upon maintaining a 
satisfactory relationship with his total environment. But it 
was also realized at the same time that a scientific enquiry 
of the impacts and the interacting forces of the total 
environment, under the constraint of a work like this, would 
be going beyond means. Thus, (this work was addressed to 
but one of the identifiable segment of the humankind and its 
relevant environment. The focus of this work than ''was on the 
person in the organizational setting only and the maintenance 
of a satisfactory relationship with the structural and process 
related organizational constituents only'. The fact was 
realized that the quality of organizational life of a role 
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incumbent is dependent upon an individual’s ability to 
adjust to the psychosocial as well as the physical demands 
put forward by the organization, and a failure to do so may 
result in the impaired effectiveness of behavior and in 
poor physical and psychological well-being#. So the 
scenario is strictly that of one dealing with within the 
organization events. 

Secondly, even though it may ultimately appear that we 
bit more than we could chaw, this at the outsat was 
consciously avoided. Any serious researcher would be 
familiar with the fact that often times there is a considerable 
gap between the extant of model building and the extent of 
modal tasting. Build more and test lass has been the trick 
of the trade for several of the so called theory or modal 
builders. (This work would identify only the testable part of 
the stress phenomenon in the specific (organizational) settim^. 
It would further identify the testable issues that could be 
investigated and seek to give them a proper treatment as far 
as practicable.^ 

Lastly, as opposed to the practice of making univariate 
hypothesis employing unidimensional constructs that is 
currently subscribed to by several investigators, (the present 
work would subscribe to the multidimensional conceptualization 
of the constructs and make an attempt to explore the 
multivariate relationships among the variables, concepts, 
and constructs, with a vi,ew to empirically reconstruct a more 
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naar *- natural raplica of tha real state of affairs regarding 
stress phenomana in Indian work organizational settings.^ 

It is a fact that tha professionals emphasize upon 
precise and pointed presentation and that is correct all the 
same. Adhering to the practice one would expect that tha 
literature review would consist of only those studies that 
are directly relevant to tha framework of this study. Chances 
are that such an expectation would be frustrated. This is 
due to two reasons. One^ since the study subscribed to the 
multidimensional and multivariate conceptualization of the 
constructs and very little documented literature existed on these 
lines, whatever was available that even tangentially related 
to the framework of this study, got included. Secondly, one 
of tha objectives of the present work was also to present a 
comprehensive account of the literature in the area of stress 
research especially in the organizational behavior context 
so that the evaluation of the present work in a proper 
background may be facilitated. It is hoped that though over 
detailed at times, the literature review presented would be 
helpful in preparing a useful cognitive ground against which 
a proper understanding of the study would evolve. Those who 
are wall read in tha area and are looking for one-to-one 
correspondence between tha literature review and tha 
formulation and treatment of the problem are requested kindly 
to bear with this "unwieldy" literature review. It is 
intended for those who are relatively less versed in stress 
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rasoarch and hopafully^ they would find it useful too. 

The area of organizational behavior has bean subjected 
to study from many perspectives, each perspective having its 
own set of idiosyncratic phrases to deal with its interests. 
The present work draws heavily on the social psychology of 
organizations in formulating its franework and treatment of 
the issues under investigation. 

It should be noted that this work is not intended for 
lay persons. It is intended to be a groundwork for a 
dialogue with serious researchers with a fair degree of 
sophistication, for the simple reason that only an 
academically and methodologically sophisticated professional 
colleague could be expected to appreciate the strengths and 
limitations of the various analytical approaches employed in 
the study. 

It is hoped that this work would be informative and 
useful to the professionals and researchers interested in 
the stress phenomena . 
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Synopsis 

EXECUTIVES UNDER STRESS! 

EXPLORATIONS IN THE STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS 
A Thesis Submitted 

In Partial Fulfilment of the Requirements 
for the degree of 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
by 

SHAILENDRA SINGH 
to the 

DEPARTMENT OP HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY KANPUR 
July 1986 

Stress has emerged as a thrust area in organizational 
behavior research. However, the conceptualization, 
assessment, and findings regarding several aspects of 
stress phenomena are still tentative or inconclusive. The 
present study aimed to explore the structure and dynamics 
of stress in the executives. 

The conceptual framework of this research involved 
a chain of events in four stages as follows. Beginning 
with certain personal and organizational characteristics 
subsumed under the category of stressors that would lead 
to perception of stress (at the first stage), an individual 
may attempt to cope with it (at the second stage). If the 
coping attempts are successful., the individual would 
experience little or no strain. If the coping attempts 
are unsuccessful, the individual would experience strain 
(at the third stage), which may further lead to the 
experience of happy or unhappy work outcomes- (at the fourth 
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s ta ge ) i 

Tha study mainly sought to settle the following 
research issues. (a) What are the underlying dimensions 
of the stress construct, as well as other constructs 
employed in the study, (b) how the personal and organizational 
factors are related with tha dimensions of stress, (c) how tha 
low and high stress and strain groups can be discriminated, 

(d) what are tha relationships of tha dimensions of stress 
and coping strategies, and that of strain, (a) how the 
various dimensions of stress, coping strategies, strain, and 
outcome variables differ across ownership and hierarchical 
positions, (f) what is the pattern of relationship between tha 
dimensions of stress and performance, and (g) how tha strain 
dimensions are related to the outcome variables* 

The sample consisted of 250 middle and lower level 
executives from three public and seven private organizations. 
Data were collected through structured interview schedule. 

Data analysis techniguas included factor analysis, canonical 
correlation, discriminant analysis, analysis of variance, 
and regression analysis. 

Tha results suggested that (a) stress as well as most 
other constructs used in tha study were multidimensional in 
nature, Cb) the personal and organizational factors were 
related to the dimensions of stress in specific ways? for 
example, a canonical correlation showed that relatively younger 
executives who lacked preference for certainty and autonomy 
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but were given autonomy, experienced high stress and another 
canonical correlation showed that a situation of lack of 
structure was related to high role ambiguity, (c) the high 
stress and strain groups could be discriminated from their 
low counterparts in terms of the personal and organizational 
factors, and coping strat3<gies, (d) the higher level 
executives experienced less stress and strain, utilized better 
coping strategies, and enjoyed more positive outcomes. The 
executives from public organizations experienced less role 
overload, utilized less affective coping strategies, and 
rated themselves as less effective than their counterparts 
from private organizations, (e) a combination of coping 
strategies forming a condition of passive coping strategy was 
related to high stress condition, (f) a combination of the 
stress dimensions and coping strategies forming a condition 
of high role overload along with an absence of effective 
coping strategy was related to a combination of strain 
dimensions containing lack of leisure time, perception of 
inequitable distribution of work and reward, and feeling of 
latent hostility, (g) a combination of the strain dimensions 
forming a condition of lack of strain was related to 
positive outcomes, (h) six dimensions of stress namely, 
lack of group cohesiveness, feeling of inequity, role 
ambiguity, lack of supervisory support, job 
requirement - capability mismatch, and inadequacy of role 
ant-horitv had neaativa linear relationship, while role conflict 
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aad role overload had an inverted U type relationship with ■ 
par forrra nee , and (i) substantial variance of "happy work life" 
construct was explained by the proposed model. 

Sorre of the implications of the study are that (a) 
stress phenomena may be better understood in terms of 
specific personal and organizational variables acting as the 
contingencies, (b) stress phenomena should be conceptualized 
both as multidimensional and variable in nature, a 
multidimensional thinking may reveal the complexities of 
the issue in a better way, and (c) in most cases, stress leads 
to negative consequences and therefore efforts should be made 


to reduce it 



Chapter 1 


Introduction 

Work related stress has caught the attention of scholars 
from diverse areas in recent times as evidenced by numerous 
literature reviews, books, and seminars subscribing to various 
approaches to understand and control stress# (Brief, Schuler, 

& Van Sell, 1981; Cooper & Marshall, 1976; Kahn, 1981; Levi, 
1981; Moos, 1981). Despite this widespread interest, there 
have been relatively few reports of empirical investigation of 
stress in work organizations. The organizational literature on 
stress is dominated instead by concept papers with few tests of 
the concepts presented (Parker & Decotiis, 1983, p. 160). 
Nevertheless, the available evidence and common sense suggest 
that job stress contributes to health related problem among 
workers and to organizational problems (Beehr & Newman, 1978; 
Schuler, 1980) at an annual cost of tremendous amount (Jick & 
Payne, 1980). In view of the human and monetary costs of these 
problems, there is a need for more empirical studies of stress 
phenomena in work organizations. However, at least three 
factors make such studies unusually complex and difficult to 
interpret and generalize* notably, (a) a lack of conceptual 
clarity on the meaning of stress, (b) the choice of an 
appropriate research perspective, and (c) methodological 
problems inherent in the study of stress phenomena (Parker & 
DaCotiis, 1983, p. 161). 
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Ihe present study is addressed to the understanding of 
stress phenomena among executives in work organizations with a 
hopci CO furtner the knowledge in this area while overcoming 
soma of the problems that have remained unresolved. 

The treatment of the topic would begin with an attempt to 
understand the phenomena of stress. Subseguently / some of the 
antecedents and consequences of stress would be dealt with. 
Counteracting stress would also form a part of the treatment* 

Stress / Stressors and Strains A Conceptual Synthesis 

The construct of stress has been conceived# operationalized# 
and investigated in more than one way. May be because it has 
attracted investigators from diverse fields of specialization. 
Consequently there is little agreement over the phenomena and 
processes of stress. The viewpoints that follow would make 
but a modest representation of the diversity of thought in 
context of stress. 

According to Webster (1981) stress means constraining 
force or influence as (a) a force exerted when one body or 
body part presses on# pulls on# pushes against# or tends to 
compress or twist another body or body part, (b) the 
deformation caused in a body by such a force# (c) a physical# 
chemical# or emotional factor that causes bodily or mental 
tension and may be a factor in desease causation# (d) a state 
resulting from a stress, especially one of bodily or mental 
tension resulting from factors that tend to alter an existent 
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equilibrium (p, 1143). 

For physicists and engineers stress would refer to a 
force acting on a body that produces strain or deformation. In 
physiological and medical sciences stress refers to the changes 
in physiological function in response to some evocative stimuli, 
and in psychophysiology stress refers to a stimulus resulting 
in a detectable strain that can not be easily accomodated by 
organism and ultimately results in impaired health or behavior. 

Apparently there does exist a variety of conceptualizations 
of stress. The present research endeavor concerns itself to 
study of stress within the organizational boundaries. 
Unfortunately, even within the area of organizational behavior, 
there seems to be little agreement over stress in terms of its 
definition, nature, and processes. A selection from prominent 
definitions and viewpoints regarding stress with an attempt at 
an operational synthesis follows. 

Kahn, Wolfe, Quinn, Snoek, and Rosenthal (1964) considered 
a specific variant of stress in the form of role stress* 
Constructs like role conflict, role ambiguity, and role 
overload stand subsumed under the construct of role stress. 

Role stress, for Kbhn et al., is supposed to have consequences 
on the variables like job related tension, emotional reactions 
etc.# Kahn et al. define role conflict as two or more sets of 
pressure resulting in a situation where compliance with one 
would make it difficult to comply with the other. Role ambiguity 
would refer to a kind of inadequate role sending (role demand) 
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or lack of required information* Role overload may be taken 
as a special case of role conflict in which all the role demands 
can not oe met in the available span of time* In summary, than, 
any aspect of role expectation culminating in adverse 
consequence may be termed as role stress* Hall and Mansfield 
(1971) referred to stress as an external force operating on a 
system, be that system an organization or a person* Strain , 
according to them, would refer to a change in the state of the 
internal system, and exposition of individuals or organizations 
to external stresses may lead to internal strain* 

Basowitz, Persky, Korchin, and Grinker (1955) proposed 
that stress should be conceived as something imposed upon the 
organism, rather it is organism's response to internal or 
external processes, which reach those threshold levels that 
strain its physical or psychological integrative capacities 
close to or beyond their limits; and that such a response of the 
individual may constitute the essential component of stress 
definition* Gofer and Appley (1964) defined stress as the 
state of an organism in which his/her well-being or integrity 
is perceived to be endangered, (s)he feels that all energy 
must be diverted for its protection* Parker and DeCotiis (1983) 
used the term job stress to describe the feeling of a person 
who is required to deviate from normal or self-desired 
functioning in the workplace as the result of opportunities, 
constraints, or demands relating to potentially important 
work related outcomes* Here the term feeling would imply a 
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subjective awareness of an organism's own emotional state* 
Specifically their concept of stress is limited to "an emotional 
response to stimuli that may have dysfunctional psychological 
or physiological consequences" (p. 165). 

Lazarus (1971) contended that stress would refer to a 
very broad class of problems differentiated from other areas 
because it deals with (a) any demand which taxes the system and 
(b) response of that system. Such reaction would depend on 
how the person interprets or appraises consciously or 
unconsciously the significance of a harmful, threatening, or 
challenging events. McGrath (1976) contended that stress 
involves an interaction between person and environment. 
According to him, something happens out there (italic added) 
which presents a person with a demand, constraint, or an 
opportunity for behavior. The extent to which the demand is 
stressful depends upon several things. First, it must be 
perceived by the stresses. Second, it must be interpreted by 
the parson in relation to ability to (a) meat the demand, (b) 
circumvent, (c) remove, (d) live with a constraint, or (e) put 
such opportunities to an effective use. Third, the person must 
perceive the potential consequences of successfully coping with 
(i.e*, altering) the derrand (constraints and opportunities) as 
more desirable than the expected consequences of leaving the 
situation unaltered* There may be a potential for stress when 
an environmental situation is perceived as presenting a demand 
which threatens to exceed the person's capabilities and 
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resources for meeting it under conditions where (s)he expects 
as substantial differential in the rewards and costs from 
meeting it. For Cox and Mackay (1981), a transaction between 
person and his or her situation would signify stress. The term 
transaction implicates the active and adaptive nature of the 
process. Stress condition refers to an imbalance between 
environmental supplies and demands, and personal capabilities, 
needs, and values. Schuler (1984) defined stress as a perceived 
dynamic stage involving uncertainty about something important. 
Ivancevich and Matteson (1984) defined stress in terms of 
person and environment relationship where a misfit between 
person's capability and environmental demand was supposed to 
result in stress. 

A perusal of the definitions contained in the above three 
paragraphs iray lead to the identification of three respective 
categories of approaches to stress, (a) the stimulus based 
approach including definitions that regard stress as the 
environmental stimuli, (b) the response base approach including 
definitions that regard stress as response to certain stimuli, 
and (c) the transaction based approach including definitions 
that regard stress as interaction and/or transaction between 
personal and environmental factors. Such a categorization of 
approaches to stress has been done also by Cox and Mackay (1981) 
who have criticized the first two categories for their inability 
to incorporate the importance of the organismic factors and 
underlying psychological processes. The third category of 
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approach to stress is supposed to be conceptually richer by 
Cox and Mackay on the grounds of its giving due importance to 
the individual and appraisal processes. However, the third 
category of transactional approach involves problems like a 
near impossibility of operational measurement of the appraisal 
process which is a major interacting element in the paradigm. 

Having reviewed the major approaches to the study of 
stress phenomenon in the present research, soma of the prominent 
existing models of stress deserving attention would be reviewed. 

The Models of Stress 

The models that have gained prominence in the area of 
organizational behavior would include the following ones. 

1. Role episode model (Kahn et al., 1964). 

2. Person-environment fit model (French, Rogers, & Cobb, 
1974) . 

3. Stress cycle or stress chain model (McGrath, 1976). 

4. Transactional model (Cox, 1978) . 

5. Integrated transactional process modal (Schuler, 1984). 

A brief description of each of these models follow* 

Role episode model . K^hn et al. (1964) in their 
pioneering attempt to present a comprehensive and integrated 
model of stress postulated that the quest for identity is a 
central problem for many individuals. This need in addition 
to some other needs leads them to seek certain kinds of 
satisfaction in work situation, while work situations 
frequently pose conditions of conflict and ambiguity. Conditions 
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of conflict and ambiguity not only produce irritation but also 
identity confusion in a persistent and extreme form- Thus 
Kahn et al-'s model incorporated two kinds of role stress (a) 
role conflict, and (b) role ambiguity. Within an organization, 
role refers to an individual's part of activity in the total 
pattern of organizational activity. Essentially this model 
depicts the interaction between a role sender (who sends the 
role expectation messages) and the focal person (who receives 
the role expectations of the role sender). A diagramatic 
representation of the model is presented in Figure 1. The model 
also incorporates organizational, personal# and interpersonal 
factors which are supposed to affect role episodes. The 
organizational factors would include structure, hierarchical 
position in organization, role requirements, task characteristics, 
physical setting, and organizational practices. The personal 
factors would include age, sex, job tenure, and cognitive 
differentiation etc- of the focal person as well as of the role 
sender. The interpersonal factors in the interaction (of focal 
parson as well as of the role sender) would consist of 
frequency of interaction, mode of communication, importance of 
role sender to focal person, physical location, visibility of 
role sender, and feedback and exchange between role sender and 
focal person. The role sender may either be the focal parson's 
supervisor, client, coworker, or subordinate. The three sets 
of variables may influence role episode by affecting either 
the role sender, the focal person, or the relationship between 
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Figur^. Kahn et aL’s(1964) Theoretical Model of Factors Involved 

in A^ustment to Role Conflict and Ambiguity. Reproduced with Permis- 
Sion @ John Wiley a Sons , Inc., 1964, 
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role sender and focal person. The role episode cycle would 
consist of the following chain of events* A role sender who 
may have soma role expectations from a focal person, V 70 uld sand 
roles to the focal person. If the sent roles are incompatible 
by any means, a role conflict would arise. If the sent roles 
are not clear enough to guide the focal person's behavior, a 
role ambiguity would result. The feedback of the focal person's 
responses may modify the role expectations of the role sender. 

This model of stress is an important one in the sense that 
it was the pioneering model that set the ball rolling for most 
other subseguent najor research approaches in this area. 

However, till to date the full model still remains to be tested, 
possibly because testing of the full model might have reguired 
multivariate analytic techniques and longitudinal research 
design which could have been difficult to accomplish at times. 

Person - environment fit mode l. Under the general framework 
of Lewin (1951) and Murray (1959), French, Rogers, and Cobb 
(1974) introduced the person— environment (P-*E)fit model in 
stress research. Figure 2 is a diagramatic representation of 
the P-E fit model. Two kinds of fit between the person and 
the work environment were considered. One dealt with how a 
job occupant's abilities and skills match with the demands of 
the job. Another kind of fit referred to the degree to which 
the work environment provided supplies to meet the occupant's 
job demands. It was postulated that health strain may appear 
in terms of psychological and/or physical symptoms as a result 





Figure 2. French, Rogers, and Cobb's(1974) Person-Environment 
Fit Model of Stress and Coping . 
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of poor fit. Under the model the person would stand 
differentiated from the work environment. Father, a distinction 
was maintained between objectivity and subjectivity of the 
person and the environment. The objective environment exists 
independently of individuals perception. It would include 
physical, family, and organizational work environment etc. The 
present discussion would be limited to the person's work 
environment only. Subjective environment represents the 
individual's perception of the objective environment. 

The objective parson refers to the person in reality. 

It would include person's needs, values, abilities, and other 
stable or enduring dispositions. The subjective person refers 
to the individual's perception of objective self, i.e., the 
self concept of the person. As in the case of objective and 
subjective environment, French et al. (1974) included four 
additional concepts to the concepts of objective and subjective 
environment and objective and subjective parson, namely contact 
with reality , accuracy of self assessment , objective P»*E fit , 
su-b.1 active fit . Contact with reality refers to the 

discrepancy between objective and perceived environment. 
Accuracy of self assessment refers to low discrepancy between 
objective person and subjective person. Objective P-E fit 
refers to the fit between the person and environment 
irrespective of the individual's perception of it. Subjective 
P-E fit refers to the fit between subjective person and 
subjective environment, i.e., individual's perception of his 
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or her P-E fit* in this model stress is the condition of poor 
P-E fit* A job would be stressful to the extent it did not 
provide supplies to meet individuals needs and values and to 
the extent that the abilities of the individual failed to 
provide supplies to the derrand of the job environment. 

P-E fit model considers coping and defense as integral to 
the model* Coping refers to the efforts of the individual 
directed to change the objective environment or to change the 
objective person to improve the fit between the two. French 
at al. (1974) define coping in terms of environmental mastery, 
and also as changing the objective person in terms of a 
mechanism of adaptation * Successful coping of either type 
results in improved objective fit. Defenses are mental 
mechanisms which distort the individual's perception of 
objective person and environment. Defense may altar the 
person's perception of P-E fit. 

The empirical investigations following this paradigm most 
often use the concept of subjective P-E fit. The findings 
using this model have failed to support the hypothesized 
curvilinear relationship between P-E fit and strain. This 
relationship has not been supported probably because the studies 
focused either on environment or on parson alone (Harrison, 1978) . 
Relatively fewer studies have tried to relate measures of person | 
and environment fit to physiological strain, while soma 
significant relationship have bean reported, however, the ; 

relationship has not been found to be substantial (Caplan, /1972 ? 
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Harrison, 1976). The P-E fit modal suffers also from the problem 
of improper assessment of the personal and environmental factors. 
Though at conceptual level the model is wall articulated, more 
rigorous methodology seems to be needed to test it at applied 
level. Some investigators (Feather, 1975? Kukla , 1976) 
contended that a perfect fit may lead to boredom and lack of 
opportunities of development. 

Stress cycle or stress chain modal . McGrath (197 6) has 
proposed that behavior in organization is a product of 
interaction of three conceptually independent systems* (a) 
physical and technological environment in which behavior takes 
place, (b) the social medium or nature of interpersonal 
relationships within which the behavior occurs, (c) the person 
or the self system of the focal person whose behavior is under 
consideration. McGrath conceptualized six types of stress or 
sources of stressful situation that originated from the 
interaction and/or intersection of three embedded systems as 
follows. 

1. Task based stress (difficulty, ambiguity, and load etc.) 

2. Role based stress (conflict, ambiguity, load etc.)* 

3 . Stress intrinsic to behavior setting (effect of crowding 

or under staffing etc.). 

4. Stress arising from physical environment itself 

(extreme cold, hostile forces etc.) • 

5. Stress arising from social environment in the form of 
interpersonal relations -(interpersonal disagreement. 
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privacy, and isolation otc.). 

6. Stress within person system (anxiety, authoritarianism, 
intolerance of ambiguity etc*) • 

The six sources of stress may not be orthogonal* McGrath 
contends that effects of the stress and efficacy of coping may 
also differ according to the sources of stress* 

Stress situation /according to McGrath/ (1976) is composed 
of four stage closed loop cycle (Figure 3). The cycle starts 
with some conditions or set of circumstances in socio- 
psychological environment* These conditions in fact are the 
(six) sources of stress producing (six types of) stress from 
organizational environment. If the focal person perceives the 
situation as leading to some undesirable state of affairs if 
left unmodified/ then it becomes stressful situation, 
irrespective of the perception being accurate or inaccurate. 

The situation may also become stressful if the focal person 
perceives that desirable state will emerge only if the situation 
is modified* This constitutes the second stage of the model* 

The six or some of the six sources of stress may be perceived 
as the stressful situations by the focal person* At the third 
stage, focal person then opts for some response alternatives 
including inaction or withdrawl* Stress responses may be 
categorized as 'fight' or 'flight'. At the fourth stage the 
person executes his/her responses with an intention to change 
his or her relationship with situation in favorable direction. 
This is the stage that represents the process of coping* The 
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Fidure 3. McGrath’s (1976) Paradigm for Analysis of the Stress Cycle. 
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person's responses may have some impact on the situation, but 
not necessarily the intended one* If the source (s) of stress 
is (are) wrongly perceived, the response selected and behavior 
executed may not reduce the stress* 

The cycle model emphasizes the importance of linking 
processes in the study of stress. The appraisal factors link 
the first stage with the second* A person's past experience 
significantly influence whether or not stress will be perceived* 
If the person has already mastered some difficult tasks, a new 
assignment supposed to be challenging and difficult may not be 
perceived as stressful by him or her. The second process 
namely, decision process which Lazarus (1966) called secondary 
appraisal provides a link between stage two and stage three. 

It consists of the evaluation of the perceived situation (s) and 
relating it to the available alternatives and choosing a 
response or a set of responses with an intention to change the 
unfavorable aspects of the situation. The third link between 
third and fourth stages is the performance process. It results 
in a set of behavior which in principle can be evaluated in 
terms of quality, quantity, and speed. The fourth process link 
between fourth and first stage refers to outcome process* It 
is the link between the behavior of focal person and its 
consequences for the situation. How a person is affected in 
stress situation depends upon his or her input in the cycle 
under study. If the focal person has correctly appraised the 
situation, has opted for adequate responses and extent to which 
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(s)he executed it, the outcome may alter the situation. Yet 
other factors not under control of focal parson may inhibit the 
occurance of the desired change in the situation. 

This conceptual modal has not been fully tested although 
McGrath (1976) cites soma studies (Lowe & lyfcGrath, 1971; Scott, 
1966; 25a j one, 1965) which correspond to one or the other 
segment of his model. In the final comments on the model 
McGrath suggests "we can not really deal with problem in terms 
of the stressor", or "the response", or "the effect". Rather, 
we have to think of the stress cycle as a set of process which 
reflects individuals continuing • and two-way- •- interchange with 
the environment" (p. 1372). 

Transactional model of stress . Cox (1978) subscribing to 
the transactional model of stress, regards stress as an 
individual phenomenon. It is conceived as the result of a 
transaction between the person and his or her situation. The 
term transaction is used to emphasize the active and adaptive 
nature of process. The model is based on relationship between 
four components of the individual and the environment namely, 
personal resources, internal needs and values, environmental 
supplies and support, and external environmental demands and 
constraints (Figure 4). 

This model is somewhat similar to French et al's (1974) 

P-E fit model. The person is continuously appraising the demands 
posed on him or her capabilities to meat those demands. In a 
work situation, any of the needs in the ivfeslow's (1954) need 
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Fiaure 4. Cox' (1978 ) Iransactional Model of Stress. 
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hiararchy may ba its example. Other aspects of appraisal and 
subsequent actions could be taken as the constraints posed on 
the parson by the environment consisting of his or her own value 
system. On the other hand the support or supplies offered by 
others and constraints placed upon the individual limit the 
choice of behavior. In order to meat one's needs, one has to 
tolerate the imbalance of demand and capability. The concept of 
imbalance is related to the concept of fit in the P-E fit model* 
Two types of fit are identified. The first constitutes the 
extent to which the parson's skills and abilities match the 
demand or requirements of the job. Second type of fit refers 
to the degree to which a parson's needs and values are supplied 
from his/her job environment. The modal predicts that when an 
imbalance or misfit of either typa arises, individual's 
wollfbeing is threatened and strains would occur. The essential 
part of this transactional model is the interaction within and 
between its different levels and stages. Each of these 
interactions depends upon a kind of feedback mechanism which 
is concerned with maintaining and returning the individual's 
state of kB lance. 

Cox and associates (Cox, 1980; Cox & Mackay, 1979) have 
presented a list of darmnds related with repetitive work and 
hava reported two patterns of responses, one showing boredom, 
and another an interaction between salary and pacing 
requirements. Cox model is still under the process of testing, 
however, preliminary findings suggest that job enrichment and 
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cognitive appraisals may have implications for reducing stress. 

Integrative transactional process model . This model of 
stress was proposed by Schuler (1982, 1984). The terminology 
used in this model slightly differs from the other ones. The 
model has labeled as stress what some others call strain. The 
presentation of this subsection relies on Schuler's terminology 
and therefore should be interpreted as context specific and 
with caution while relating to other approaches to stress. 

Schuler (1984) uses the term t ra nsac tiona 1 to signify 
that the relationships depicted in the model are not unidirectional 
but reciprocal. An individual feels stress from his or her 
perception of the environment with his/her own set of unigue 
abilities, skills, needs and values. So what is stressor for 
one person may not be the stressor for the others • An 
individual's specific response to stress may either reduce 
stress or increase it. Thus multidirectional causation among 
the components of model ney lead to the visualization of each of 
the components as either cause or effect (Lazarus, 1978). 

Process refers to what happens over time or across stressors. I 

It consists of two components (a) the actual interaction between 
the person and environment (full of potential stressors) and 
(b) parson's reaction over time to the felt stress. According 
to Schuler, the model is an integrative one since it is developed 
from literature and research in the diverse areas. 

The components of the transactional process model include 
environmental stressors, personal characteristics, the 
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environment (to search if there are stressors?), and also those 
factors which influence individual's short term, intermediate, 
and long term responses. Responses are classified into 
physiological, psychological, and behavioral categories 
(Figure 5). According to Schuler (1984), the roles in 
organization, job qualities, relationships, organizational 
structure, physical qualities, career development, and 
organizational changes would be subsumed under the category of 
environmental stressors. Individual characteristics, e.g., 
need and values. Type A/Type B behavior (Jenkins, Rosenman, & 
Friedman, 1967) experience, ability, life stages, locus of 
control etc. interact with organizational stressors, and 
appraisal of situation leads to stress. Stress may be inferred 
through individual's responses. The continued short term, 
intermediate, and long term stress lead to short, intermediate, 
and long term responses which Selye (1946) calls alarm reaction, 
resistance, and exhaustion. The complex transactional 
feedback loops in the model precludes the possibility of 
simplistic causal ordering. 

The model of coping with stress proposed by Schuler (1984) 
is essentially an extension of McGrath's stress chain model 
discussed earlier. 

The above mentioned five models of stress phenomenon 
should by no means be considered to be an exhaustive list of 
the approaches. Nevertheless, these are the more acknowledged 
enunciations of the stress phenomena. Taken together these 
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Figure 5 . Schulers (1982, 1984) Integrative Transactional Process 
Model of Stress in Organizations. 
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five approaches amplify the importance of role specifications/ 
congruence between personal and environmental characteristics/ 
possibilities of coping, and interaction or transaction among 
the various components of stress situation for a comprehensive 
understanding of the stress phenomena. 

During the earlier presented review of the definitions 
of stress, it would be recalled, three categories of approaches 
to stress ware identified! (a) the stimulus based approach, 

(b) the response based approach, and (c) the transaction based 
approach. The five models just presented bear an apparent 
relationship with these three approaches. Apparently role 
episode model (Kahn et al. 1964) subscribes to the stimulus 
approach, whereas the P-E fit model (French et al., 1974) may be 
thought of as primarily subscribing to the response approach, 
however, at times an interaction approach perspective may also 
be related to the model. Interaction approach seems to be a 
more encompassing approach relating itself to three of the f rve 
models i.e., stress cycle or stress chain model (McGrath, 1976), 
transactional model (Cox, 1978), and integrated transactional 
process model (Schuler, 1984). Thus, currently the transactional 
approach to the study of stress seems to have been gaining 
ground. 

Quite a number of contemporary investigators (Cox & Mackay, 
1981; Ivancevich & mtteson, 1984; Lazarus, 1971; McGrath, 1976; 
Schuler, 1984) seem to be operating more or less on transactional; 
framework. There is no denying fact that the transactional 
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approach is conceptually richer than the stimulus and the 
response approach in that it incorporates the subtle organismic 
variables and acknowledges the importance of their interaction 
with the environmental forces. Investigators have included 
even unconscious appraisals (e.g., LazaruS/ 1971). 

Conceptual richness at theory formulation level may be 
worthwhile and attractive. However, in the process of theory 
building, the problems of operationalization, methodology, and 
empirical validation become almost inevitable. Several of the 
models in the area of organizational/occupational stress 
research seem to be only partially amenable to empirical 
validation, may be due to reasons beyond the limitations of the 
investigators. Investigators such as Kahn at al* (1964), Keenan 
and Newton (1984), and Latack (1984) etc. have been able to 
present but only partial tests or validations of their initially 
conceptualized models. Perhaps some day serious researchers 
would be in a position to acguira and use enough theoretical 
and methodological sophistication. Perhaps some day tasting 
of the full modal would be possible making for complete 
understanding of the stress phenomena. Till then any factual 
reporting would have to make do with partial testing of only 
those components of a modal that could be observed and subjected 
to scientific analyses. If this is so, hypothesising a bigger 
model and tasting only a smaller portion would not serve much 
purpose. The untestabla part would be more or less a waste. 

The point that is being imde is that the transactional approach 
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is difficult to tast in its full perspective- The other two 
approaches namely, the stimulus approach and response approach, 
are limited in their conceptualizations but the models under 
these two categories lend themselves to more comprehensive 
validation- These two approaches used somewhat similar 
concepts but with different labels, sometimes leading to 
confusion- The stimulus approach conceives of stress as 
leading to strain. The response approach considers stressors as 
leading to stress- The point to be noted is that both the 
approaches deal with somewhat similar concepts with different 
labels. So stress and stressors would be conceptually similar, 

and so would be strain and stress if the components of one 

% ' 

approach are superimposed over the components of the other approact 
The Eramework of the Study 
The present research 

subscribed to the following conceptualization of the stress 
phenomena and its treatment- It was planned to include only 
those components in the research paradigm that could be 
subjected to empirical validation. The research was addressed 
to the study of stress primarily as an organizational 
phenomenon. Therefore, variables and forces operating outside 
the organizational boundaries were not of major concern* This 
is not to say that the forces outside the organizational 
boundaries are trivial, rather they simply were not the issues 


of primary concern 
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The conceptual paradigm employed in the present research 
identified the stress phenomena with a process running in the 
sequence of stressors , stress / and stra in . It is important to 
note that these labels were used as having specific connotations 
(to be described shortly) and should not be confused with the 
identical terms used by the other investigators because as 
described earlier there may be a possibility of similar terms 
being used by different investigators in different contexts and 
as employing different connotations. 

Stressors would, in this research, mean the person 
related and organization related variables that could be 
conceived of as the antecedents of stress or stress situation. 

Stress would represent the perceived forces or stimuli 
impinging upon the individual which may create demands on the 
individual. 

Strain was conceptualized as a consequence of stress and 
would refer to the perceived maladjustive responses to stress 
both at psychological and physiological levels,. The implicit 
assumption was that a state of strain would result if the 
demands (generated by impinging stimuli) exceed the person's 
capabilities (or even if the capabilities exceeded demands). 

At this juncture it may be worthwhile to pause for a 
while and ask the questions does the scheraatization of stress 
phenomena in the sequence of stressor - stress - strain serve i 

a meaningful purpose? The answer could be both yes and no. | 

Apparently such a scheme does not incorporate any radically new | 
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idea . Similar schemas have been proposed with other labels 
such as organizational and personal processes instead of 
stressors, and job related tension and anxiety etc. instead of 
strain by other investigators also (e.g., Kahn et al. 1964)* 

On the other hand, the scheme followed in this research becomes 
salient in that it emphasizes (a) the importance of a process 
in stress phenomena, (b) it also takes into account the two 
shades of stress, that is, stress and strain, and (c) despite 
a very subtle demarcation, the scheme conceptualizes stress as 
stimuli and strain as response, thus incorporating both the 
stimulus and response approaches to the study of stress in a 
single research paradigm, and in a measurable way. 

Superimposed upon the schema of stressors, stress, and 
strain, two more constructs, i.e., coping and outcome were 
included in the conceptual paradigm with the implicit assumption 
that in between the stages of stress and strain, a scope of 
personal coping could be there* The construct of outcome 
was conceptualized as a resultant of strain* Thus the complete 
schema of constructs in the present research would be 
represented by a "seguance" of stressors-stress-coping-strain- 
and outcome. In other words, it was conceptualized that the 
person and organization related variables (stressors) make 
for perceived forces or stimuli (stress) that impinge upon 
individual. The magnitude and guality of individual's adaptive 
attempts (coping) would determine the occurance of perceptible 
maladjustive psychological and physiological responses (strain) 
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to stress, which in turn might result in personal (or 
organizational) effectiveness or ineffectiveness (outcome). 

The Variables in the Study* An Overview 

Looking at the structure and processes of an organization 
from the perspective of life span either of the organization or 
of the individual role incumbents, the state of affairs may 
conceptually be understood in terms of antecedents and 
consequences. Of course (a third category of) mediating 
structure and processes may moderate the relationship between 
antecedents and consequent variables. That is, both at 
individual and organizational level there could be conceived 
certain antecedents that undergo transf or ration under the 
influence of the mediating variables and culmJLnate as the 
consequent variable. Needless to say that such a classification 
is for conceptual simplicity and any serious researcher would 
be aware of the transactional influence processes among the 
variables in a real life setting. However, given that the 
variables may be arranged at least momentarily in the sequence 
of antecedents, mediating, and consequent ones, there would be 
a possibility of conceptualizing more than one level of each 
category. That is, for mediating variables, there could be 
immediate antecedents and distant antecedents that would in 
fact be the antecedent of the immediate' antecedents. Such finer 
classification imy be possible for the other two categories 


also. 
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Tha framawork undar vjhich this work had been done 
recognized the status of variables in the following saguanca. 

It was assumed that stress primarily has conseguances at an 
individual level* Its nature and processes would have the 
personal factors of tha individuals as wall as the organizational 
forces impinging upon him or her as contingencies. A number of 
variables that could be concaived of as relevant might be 
studied. Not all of them could be included in a study like 
present one. Selection of variables could ba ticklish problem. 
However, one could base tha judgement on certain considerations 
such as novelty, relevance, and controversy related to tha 
variables. One or more of these considerations guided the 
selection of variables in tha present research. 

Presented below is a review of the stress research in 
relation to the variables under study. The presentation would 
be divided into three subsections (a) antecedents of stress, 

(b) consequances of stress, and (c) counteracting stress. 

Antecedents of Stress 

Methodologically speaking, most survey research have been 
done in correlational design. Therefore, talking in terms of 
antecedents and conseguances, or cause and effect for that 
matter, on tha basis of research findings may not be an 
accurate statement. This is not to say that a conceptual I 

model is a misrepresentation of the factual state of affairs. | 

What is intended to ba conveyed is that the reality is more | 
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complax than the theoretical modelling in a "testable" form# 
Nevertheless the conceptual framework does help in understanding 
the reality, however simplistic form might it be comprised of. 
The theories in the area of organizational stress rely on an 
implicit presumption that both the organizational factors as 
well as die personal factors contribute to stress phenomena. 
Hence the antecedents of stress would be reviewed under two 
further subsections (a) personal factors and (b) organizational 
factors. Primarily the focus would be on antecedents variables. 
However, reference would also be made to the variables (which 
although sometimes could more legitiitetely be labeled as 
consequence variables) that have bean reported in the literature 
as related to the antecedent variables presently under 
consideration. 

Personal Factors 

Biographical variable . Owens (1976) has shown the 
importance of biographical data in that it could be viewed as 
an input for predictive, diagnostic, and counseling purposes. 
Weiss, Ilgen, and Sharbaugh (1982) related demographic 
variables with stressful events and job search. They reported 
age, tenure in organization, and hierarchical position to be 
negatively related, and marital status and education to be 
unrelated with stress and job search. Nath (1980) reported 
a negative relationship between length of service and role 
ambiguity. A negative relationship between turnover, and age 
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and tenure implying that employees with less age and shorter 
length of service showed a higher tendency to leave has been 
reported in a number of studies (Mobley, Griffeth, Efend, & 
Meglino, 1979; Muchinste^ Sc Tuttle, 1979; Porter Sc steers, 1973; 
Price, 1977), Relationship of education with turnover has 
bean found to be neither strong nor consistent (Mobley at al,, 
1979; Price, 1977). 

Locus of control . Perceived controllability of events 
may have its conseguencas on self and mental health. People 
may attribute the causa or control of events eithar to thamsalvas 
or to the external factors. Those who attribute the control 
of events to themselves are called internals and those who 
attribute control of events to external factors or agents are 
termed as externals. 

Rotter (1966) developed this concept of internal— external 
(IwE) control from social learning theory (Rotter, 1954) to 
explain the observed tendency of some individuals who ignored 
the reinf orcarrent contingencies (Phares, 1976), Failure to 
respond to reward and punishment as predicted by theory was 
attributed to a generalized expectancy. The data were 
interpreted in terms of the belief that their own action would 
not lead to achievement of reward or avoidance of punishment. 
Internals or externals may have differentiated perceptions 
of and may display differential reactions to their job 
characteristics duo to their different generalized expectancies. 
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Tha variables of role strain and role ambiguity have 
bean studied in relation to locus of control but results are 
not conclusive* Gemmill and Heislar (1972) found a significant 
correlation between the measures of job strain (unc.ertainty of 
promotion, ambiguity of supervisors evaluation, too heavy work 
load, and too little authority etc*) and locus of control with 
internals showing less strain than did the externals. Organ 
and Greene (1974) found a significant positive correlation 
between I-E and similar measures of role ambiguity* However, 
Evans (1974) found a negative correlation between the two 
measures* 

Locus of control has also been studied as a variable 
moderating the relationship of role ambiguity with job 
satisfaction* However, tha results have bean inconclusive* 
Abdel-Halim (1980) reported that externals were significantly 
more satisfied under low than high ambiguity, but this pattern 
was not true for internals who appeared lass affected by task 
ambiguity. However, another study by Batlis (1980) reported 
that the relationship of job satisfaction with role conflict 
and role ambiguity was not found to be moderated by the locus 
of control* 

Locus of control has been found to be related to 
satisfaction in that the internals have bean found to be more 
satisfied than externals with exception of IBiley's (1978) 
study which reports that internals are less satisfied than 
externals (Andrisani & Nestel, 1976; Gemmill Sc Heislar, 1972; 
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Laster Sc Genz, 1978* Mitchell^ Smyser, & Weed, 1975). 

Da.ilay (1978) studied a sampla of scientists and 
engineers from 15 organizations and found that internals were 
lass satisfied with thair coworkers than the externals. He 
explained the results in terms of the higher social orientation 
of axternals. 

The relationship between turnovar and locus of control 
is not straight forward. The correlations may seam 
contradictory because on the one hand internals are tend to 
be more active and hence may have greater possibility to quit, 
on the other hand they tend to be more successful in career 
and more satisfied, which would be the factors associated with 
less turnover. Job satisfaction is consistently reported to 
be a negative predictor of turnover (Mobley at al. 1979; 

Porter & Steers, 1973). The strength of relationship in most 
of the studies, however, have been found to be modest showing 
that dissatisfaction alone may not account for a substantial 
amount of variance turnover. Locus of control, however, may 
moderate the relationship between job satisfaction and 
turnover. The rationale for moderating relationship of locus 
of control between job satisfaction —turnover may be that the 
externals do not tend to taka action, and thus even if they 
are dissatisfied they may stay on the job untill external 
factors made them to leave. On the other hand, the internals 
tend to take action, may be expected to quit a dissatisfying 
job. Thus the correlation between satisfaction and turnovar 
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for 

is expected to be higher/internals than for externals. But 
no data exist for validating such hypotheses (Spactor, 1982). 

Internal locus of control has been consistently found 
to be related to high job perfor nance (Andrisani & Nested/ 1976 
Heislar/ 1974; Hersch & Schaibe/ 1967; Majumdar/ MacDonald 
& Greever , 1977; ValechS/ 1972). Lawler's (1968) framework 
explains that expectancies of good performance leading to 
rewards is a causal factor in high job perfor nance . 

Locus of control has also been studied in relation to 
coping strategies. Strickland (1978) has reported that 
internals have a greater tendency to engage in an information 
search about diseases and health maintenance when it is 
related to their wellj-being etc.i.a., the internals may engage 
in more problem focused coping as compared to externals. 
Anderson (1977) found that internals are likely to use more 
task oriented (problem focused) coping behavior and fewer 
emotion centered coping behavior than externals. However/ 
no consistent relationship between coping and locus of control 
has emerged in the literature. Folknan/ Aldwin/ and Lazarus 
(1981)/ for example/ reported that locus of control as 
measured by Rotter's I-E scale did not bear significant 
relationship with coping. 

Entrepreneurial orientation . Entrepreneurial orientation 
is defined as a tendency to involve in innovative activities/ 
opting for moderate risk and liking for autonomy. For 
detailed discussion on entrepreneurship interested readers 
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may refar to Brockhaus (1982). 

E ntre prana or ial oriantation is an antithesis to 
organization since entrapreneurial orientation has a component 
of autonomy whereas the organization by definition has a 
component of control. Thus it may be conjectured that 
persons having high entrapreneurial orientation may experience 
high stress# i.e.# high role conflict in bureaucratic 
organizations. However# there has been no systematic empirical 
attempt to substantiate this view. On the other hand Kats 
de Vries (1980) has conceptualized that lack' of formal role 
definition# absence of clear job description# and lack of 
defined sphere of responsibility are the typical characteristics 
of entrepreneurial organizations which inturn may produce 
conflict and ambiguity in organizations and the employees. 

Thus the study aims to explore how entrepreneurial orientation 
and stress experience are related. 

Entrapreneurial orientation may be positively related 
with high career success because an entrepreneur can invest 
more effort to achieve success (McClelland# 1961) . 

Work Q.thic . Work ethic may be viewed as a component 
of the protastant work ethic (Blood# 1969# Wollack# Goodala# 
Wijting, & Smith# 1971). Work ethic implies a premium on 
hard work and a belief that work is a valuable way of life. 

A closely allied concept is that of job involvement# meaning 
a generalized cognitive (or belief) state of psychological 
identification with job# in so far as job is perceived to have 
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tha potentiality to satisfy ona's salient needs and expectations 
(Kanango/ 1979). Some investigators prefer to call it work 
involveraent (Jans^ 1982; warr. Cook, & wall, 1979). 

Rabinowitz and Hall (1977) in a review of literature, 
found two attitudes which may make for a distinct 
conceptualization of work involvement. Tha first represents 
a work involved person who has psychologically identified with 
his or her job, i.e., by performing wall on the job, tha parson 
is able to express his or her self image. The second 
represents a person who is involved in the work to the extent 
that his or her work performance affects his or her feeling 
of personal worth. Rabinowitz and Hall called it performance 
salf-asteam contingency. Jjatar on the multidimensional nature 
of viork involvement was brought out in several studies (Jans, 
1979; Salah & Hosak, 1976; Schwyhart & Smith, 1972; v/ood, 1974). 
Jans (1982) proposed three dimensions of work involvement 
(a) importance of perfornanca to self esteem, (b) job 
involveraent, and (c) career involvement or specialization 
involvement. 

The concept of work ethic is taken to be synonymous to 
tha first component of work involvement in Jans (1982) 
terminology. A parson high on work ethic may be likely to 
have the internalization of values about work in the worth 
of person (Lodhal & Kejner, 1965, p. 24) . 

Relatively few studies have directly related organizational 
stress with work ethic. Similar concepts like job involvemant 
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have been studied in relation to stress. Benner's (1983) is 
probably the only work in which relationships among work 
meanings, work involvement, stress, and coping at work have 
been explored. The study indicated that an individual's 
coping options rely on background and work -meaning as wall as 
stress itself. Meaninglessness of work was found to be 
related to high stress. 

Hamner and Tosi (1974) examined the relationship of job 
involvamsnt with role ambiguity and role conflict and an 
inverse relationship was found. Similarly, Madhu and Harigopal 
(1980) reported negative relationship between job involvement 
and role ambiguity, however, relationship between job 
involvement and role conflict was found to be insignificant. 

Srivastava and Sinha (1983) in a study involving a sample 
of 120 mala Indian managers and measures of ego strength, job 
involvement, and occupational stress; found that subjects 
with high ego-strength experienced mild stress compared to 
the subjects with low or moderate ego-strength. Singh and 
Singh (1984) reported a positive relationship between job 
involvement and occupational stress. 

Work ethic has been found to be positively related with 
job satisfaction in several studies (Aldag &; Brief, 1975; Blood, 
1969; Weissenberg & Greenfeld, 1968) but has usually been 
found to be unrelated with job parforrtanca (Rabinowitz & 

Hall, 1977). Hov/ever, in Palz and Andrews' s (1976) study, 
the relationship between work involvement and job performance 
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had been found to bo positiva in nina samples of sciantists 
and anginears . Thasa rasults are consistent with the other 
findings in that work attitude and job parformanca ara likely 
to ba associated especially among managarial and professional 
amployaas who have more autonomy to shape thair own job 
activities than would hava tha manual workers (warr, Cook^ & 
Wall^ 1979). 

Organizational Factors 

In this subsection, review of tha litaratura of 
organizational processes and structure in relation to stress 
will ba presented. Subsaguantly tha relevant litaratura 
pertaining to the outcome variables, i.a., effectiveness, 
job satisfaction, organizational commitment, and intent to 
laava in relation to thasa organizational processes and 
structure variables v;ill also be reviewed. 

Organizational climate . Organizational climata can be 
viewed as tha characteristic internal environment of an 
organization. Forehand and Gilmer (1964) hava defined 
organizational climata as a set of charactaristics that 
describe an orgcuiization and that (a) distinguish the 
organization from other organizations, (b) ara relatively 
enduring over time, and (c) influence the behavior of people 
in tha organization. Tha authors included size, structure, 
system complexity, leadership style, and goal direction on 
the dimensions of organizational variations. However, soma 
investigators (e.g.. Hall, Hass, & Johnson, 1967? Pugh, 
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Hickson, Minings, & Turner, 1969) regard those as situational 
and structural characteristics. Some others view it with 
multiple measurement approach (Litwin & Stringer, 1968) and 
include in organizational models and taxonomies (e.g.. Hall 
et al., 1967; indik, 1968; Katz & Kahn, 1978), organizational 
context (e.g., lav/rence & Lorsch,. 1967; Pugh at al. 1969), 
organizational structure (e.g.. Porter & Lawler, 1965; Pugh 
at al., 1969) and syste m, values, and norms (e.g., Katz & Kahn, 
1978), The over inclusive nature of organizational climate 
seams synonymous to organizational situation and is a label 
to 'catch all* (James & Jones, 1974). 

Essentially climate refers to characteristic behavioral 
processes in a social system at one particular time. These 
processes reflect members' values, attitudes, and beliefs 
which have become part of the construct (Payne & Pugh, 1976). 

A geographical analogy of climate presented by Payne and Pugh 
portrayed the organizational context and structural variables 
as the hills and rivers or physical features of geographical 
area. Climate dimensions such as progressiveness and 
development, risk taking, warmth, support, and control would 
correspond to temperature, rainfall, and wind velocity which 
have bean produced by the interaction of physical features 
and sun energy. Equivalent social systems energy sources are 
the people who interact and create climate. 

Schnaidar and Hall (1972) regard organizational climate 
as a set of summary or global perceptions held by individuals 
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about their organizational environment . They also conceptualize 
it as an intervening variable because it is generated by 
organizational and personal experiences and in turn generates 
further behavior pattern. 

Measures of climate are as varied as the conceptualizations 
of it. Payne and Pugh (1976) have reviewed a number of 
organizational climate measures (e.g., Hemphill, 1956; Likert, 
1967; Litwin & Stringer, 1968). Hemphill's group dimension 
description questionnaire for measuring organizational clixrate 
consists of 13 dimensions. They are (a) autonomy, (b) control 
over its members, (c) formal procedures, (d) a pleasant 
atmosphere, (e) homogeneous membership, (f) members' knowledge 
of each other, (g) stability, (h) stratification of status, 

(i) cohesion, (j) clear goals, (k) easy and difficult entry 
requirements, and (1) amount of participation of members in 
group affairs. Likert's (1967) climate measures consists of 
(a) leadership processes, (b) motivational forces, (c) 
coiTimunic^tion, (d) interaction -inf luence process, (e) decision 
making, (f) goal setting, and (g) control; and through 
combination of scores on these dimensions four kinds of 
climate, that is, autocratic, custodial, supportive, and 
collequial are derived. Litwin and Stringer's (1968) 
instrument consists of 9 dimensions, namely, structure, 
responsibility, reward, risk, warmth, support, standards, 
conflict, and identity. 
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There is a controversy regarding the propriety of use 
of perceptual measures against the objective measure of the 
construct of organizational climate (Payne and Pugh 197s) . It 
has been proposed that the clinete assessed by objective 
measures may not be differentiated from structure which 
schneidar (1975) refers to as properties and processes of 
organization that exist without regard to human component of 
the system while climate is a perception of organization as a 
whole,. Organizational climate factors have been operationalized 
with several measures that may be differentiated as objective 
and subjective measures. Again some climate dimension may 
also be taken to be as structural measures. Payne and Pugh 
used a two by two classification scheme of approaches to the 
study of organizational climate involving the subjective - 
objective and structure - climate distinctions. Payne and 
Pugh’ s classification scheme is important for at least two 
reasons. It identified climate as a construct separata from 
structure/ and secondly, it differentiated the subjective 
climate from the objective one. 

Subjective climate and structure . As mentioned earlier, 
stress is a construct that has consequences primarily for 
an individual and in which the individual's perception have 
strong role to play . It is argued that it is the individual's 
perception that would determine the nature and process of 
stress. Therefore the measure of climate used in this study 
was primarily aimed at measuring the subjectiye climate. 
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Further it was realized that in context of stress the 
subjective perception of structure may play a crucial role as 
the subjective perception of climate. Therefore, the 
questionnaire that purported to measure the "organizational 
climate" was in fact a composite measure of subjective climate 
and structure. 

A brief review of the subjective climate and structure 
variables hypothesized to be related to stress ■ 
follows • 

Formalization refers to preponderance of rules, 
regulations, reputation, codified job duties, and extant to 
which the work activities are regulated by official rules 
and procedures. It is similar to what Pugh at al. (1969) call 
the structuring activities. It is usually considered to be 
a characteristic of organizational structure and has been 
shown to have consequences for both the organization and the 
individual. Rule orientation, another label for formalization, 
was found to be positively related with role conflict by 
Kahn et al. (1964). They also found tension to be significantly 
higher in those who disapproved the rule orientation. Gouldnar 
(1954, 1955) commenting on Weber's (1964) modal of bureaucracy 
noted that a rigid organizational structure based on uniform 
and rigid rules with little variability is conducive to 
conflict and tension and consequantly may decrease the 
productivity. The studies like that of Blau (1955), Aiken 
and Hage (1966), Haga and Aiken (1967),, Hofstede (1967), and 
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Millar (1967) have shown a negative relationship of 
formalization with various dimensions of organizational 
effectiveness. One strong exception^ however ^ is the study 
by Radnor and Neil (197 l) where the data based on 108 industrial 
firms showed a positive relationship of formalization with 
efficiency and operation. An explanation for this has been 
attempted in terms of contingency, approach (zaltman^ Duncau/ 

Sc Holbeck, 1973 ) meaning that formalization may not be good 
in the initial stage of innovation but may become functional 
once the organization is established. 

Centralization has bean used in the literature with 
more than one point of reference# and its measures differ 
greatly from one study to the next. In this study the concern 
was with the centralization of power and decision making. 

Hera centralization would mean the level and the variety of 
participation in strategic decisions by groups relative to 
the number of groups in the organization (Hags# 1980). It 
would also mean that the more decision making authority held 
by those lower in the authority structure (and larger in 
number)# the less centralized the organization is (Etzioni, 
1976). Conversely decen t ralization would mean the extent to 
which power and authority are extended down through the 
hierarchical structure. It is related to the concept of 
participative decision making. Price (1977) found that 
centralized organizations were marked by greater employee 

• Aiken and Hage (1966) reported that organizations 


turnover 
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involving mora paopla in decision making wara less bureaucratic 
and raora participative, and lass bureaucratic structures 
produced less alienation from work and lass expressive 
a liana tion. 

Taking both formalization and centralization into 
consideration and building upon VJabar's (1964) modal of 
bureaucracy Haga (1980) posited that (a) the higher the 
formalization, the higher the efficiency and vice versa, (b) 
the higher the formalization, the higher the centralization and 
vice versa, (c) the higher the centralization, the higher the 
production and vice versa, (d) the higher the formalization, 
the higher the efficiency (with the condition that production 
sets a limit on complexity, centralization, formalization, 
stratification, innovation, efficiency, and job satisfaction) , 
(e) the higher the centralization, the lower the morale and 
vice versa, and (f) the higher the for naliza tion, the lower the 
morale. Decentralization has been found to be conducive to 
better overall feeling and morale (Worthy, 1950) , efficient 
time utilization (Carlson, 1951) , open communication and 
feedback (Read, 1962), and job satisfaction (Carpenter, 1971). 

The relationship of formalization and centralization 
with outcomes seems to be unclear. Lawler (1968) for instance, 
found a positive relationship betvjeen morale and productivity, 
however, Hage (1980) postulated that centralization would 
be negatively related to morale but positively related to 
productivity. 
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Role conflict and role ambiguity may also be functions 
of organizational structure (House & Rizzo, 1972; Lyons, 1971; 
Morris, Steers, & Koch, 1979)* Two kinds of organizational 
structures have bean identified, (a) organic and (b) 
mechanistic. Organic organizations are characterized by 
implicit goals and directions, openness of communication, 
network structure of control and authority, lov; formalization, 
and task feedback system. Mechanistic organizations on the 
other hand would be marked by hierarchical structure of 
control of authority, and communication, high formalization, 
specialized differentiation of functional tasks, accord of 
greater importance to professional or cosmopolitan expertise, 
tendency of interaction to be vertical, and loyality to 
superiors. House and Rizzo (1972) found the mechanistic 
organizational processes to be associated with lass role 
conflict and less role ambiguity. However, Kahn at al. (1964) 
argued on the contrary, that the restricted communication 
(associated with a mechanistic organizational processes) may 
cause role ambiguity. 

O wnersh ip . India is a mixed economy, consisting of both 
publicly and privately owned enterprises. It would be 
interesting to compare the magnitude of stress experience 
in the two types of organizations. Unfortunately, there 
does not seem to exist many published references of comparative 
studies of Indian public and private organizations in the 


context of' stress 
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Public and private organizations share many common 
characteristics on one hand but also differ on many aspects. 
Public organizations have mors bureaucratic structure than 
tha private organizations. It is predominantly the 
post -independence era when ths government took interest in 
establishing its own enterprises drawing upon tha model and 
experiences of the organizations of pre -independence India or 
of foreign countries many of which were privately ovmed. In 
many cases tha executives of privately owned organizations 
ware invited to head tha public enterprises, so they brought 
their values, norms, and culture to the public organizations. 
But at ths same time, due to government ownership, many public 
organizations v^are headed by bureaucrats who followed 
bureaucratic norms. Pareek (1985) noted tha following 
worth mentioning characteristics of public organizations s 
(a) public accountability, (b) relatively large size, (c) 
bureaucracy, (d) critical role in national economy, (e) social 
responsibility, and (f) focus on employee welfare. The role 
of public sector enterprises vjas defined in Industrial Policy 
Regulation of 1948 and 1956- The main objectives set for the 
public sectors are (a) to promote economic development and 
growth, (b) to promote the self reliance in strategic sectors 
and diversify economy, (c) to prevent concentration of 
economdc power, (d) to reduce regional and social imbalances, 
(e) to affect equitable distribution of income adopting 
employment policy and other measures, and (f) to generate 
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surpluses for reinvestment (Tiwari, 1981) * 

Having discussed the nature of public sector enterprises, 
a brief review of the available relevant empirical studies 
would be presented below. 

Reviewing published empirical studies, Pareek (1985) 
concluded that (a) employees and top management of public 
enterprises have themselves developed mistrust in their 
abilities, (b) public enterprises are less risk taking, both 
because of false belief that they do not have much autonomy 
and because of the fear of public accountability, and (c) 
employees in the public enterprises have lower self confidence 
and have negative image about their own competence. Sharma 
(1982) reported that technocrats 'were more dissatisfied with 
their job than the generalists, and middle, level managers had 
more dissatisfaction with cheir status as compared to 
lower-middle level managers. Sinha (1973) contended that the 
executives of private organizations are more satisfied than 
their counterparts in public sector organizations. 

Level of hierarchy . The position in hierarchy of a role 
incumbent may have consequences in an organizational context. 
Weber (1964) in his exposition of bureaucracy advocated the 
use of staffing, i.e., organizing offices according to 
specialization based on hierarchical position for achieving 
organizational efficiency. Interorganizational variables 
were found to be more strongly related to role conflict 
whereas intra organizational variables were more highly related 
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with rol9 ambiguity in a sample of top managers (Rogers & 

Molnar, 1976). Parker and DeCotiis (1983) found the 
hierarchical position to be an insignificant predictor of 
stress dimensions including anxiety and time pressure. Using 
hierarchical level as a moderator variable, Szilagyi and Sims 
(1975) found that role ambiguity (but not the role conflict) 
varied across organizational levels in a sample of paramedical 
workers. Specific relationships between role conflict, 
performance, and aspects of satisfaction were also found to 
be varying accross hierarchical levels. Schuler (1975) 
reported that in the higher levels of hierarchy, role 
ambiguity as compared to role conflict had greater negative 
effect on job satisfaction* whereas role conflict as compared 
to role ambiguity had greater negative effect on job 
satisfaction in the lower hierarchical level. The 
interrelationships among role conflict, role ambiguity and 
job performance ware insignificant at the higher level, but 
at the lower level, role ambiguity was found to be more 
negatively related with performance than role conflict was. 

At the middle hierarchical level, role ambiguity and role 
conflict were found to be negatively related v;ith job 
performance, the range of relationship being approximately 
the same as found in upper and low echelons of hierarchy. 
Sorensen and Sorensen (1974), in a sample of public accountants, 
observed that the conflict resulting from discrepancy between 
bureaucratic and professional norms was experienced lass by 
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partners and managers compared to senior and junior accountants. 
Sims and Szilagyi (1975) found that the degree of leader's 
structuring activities and role ambiguity were negatively 
related among higher level nursing administrators ^ whereas 
a positive correlation was found between these variables 
among the lower level incumbents. 

The relationship between hierarchical level and job 
satisfaction has been investigated in several studies. Most 
studies report a positive relationship between them. Herzberg^ 
Mausner^ Peterson^and Capwell (1957) in a review of literature 
found job satisfaction to be positively related with 
organizational levels. They further noted that the results 
of various studies seemed to suggest that the higher the 
hierarchical level, the higher the morale would be. A number 
of other investigators (Centers, 1948; Friedlander, 1965; 
Hoppock, 1935; Kornhauser, 1965; Rosen, 1961; Rosen & Weaver, 
1960) have also reported a positive relationship between 
hierarchical level and job satisfaction. Hence it may be a 
safe bet to hypothesize a positive relationship between 
hierarchical position, and job satisfaction and morale. 

However, there are some studies that have reported no 
relationship between hierarchical level and job satisfaction 
(Armstrong, 1971; Hullin & Smith, 1965; Mass, 1966; 

Starcevich, 1972). 

Leader ship style s* Leadership may be defined as the 
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process of influencing the activities of an individual or a 
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group in efforts toward goal achievement in a given situation 
(Hersey & Blanchard, 1982). Leadership may be an important 
distinguishing feature between ineffective arid effective 
organization or subgroups there of. Leadership is one of the 
more thoroughly researched areas of organizational behavior. 

There already exist good reviews of this area (e.g. , Stogdill, 
1974; Stogdill & Coons, 1957) and its enunciation in Indian 
setting (sinha, 1980). Sinha identified the fact that 
several leadership theories (e.g., Argyris & Schon, 1974; Bales Sc 
& Strodtbeck, 1951; Blake Sc Mouton, 1964; Fiedler, 1967; 

Haythorn, Couch, Haefner, Langham, Sc carter, 1950; Likert, 1961;. 
1967; Lippitt Sc white, 1943; Vroom Sc Yetton, 1973) share 
common concerns and overlapping grounds in that they all 
orient themselves in one way or the other to only the two 
aspects of a job situation, task and people, v/hich a leader 
is expected to deal with. Thus task orientation (a shade of 
autocratic style) and people orientation (a shade of 
participative style) ware identified as the two major styles 
of leadership. Sinha (1980) drawing upon the unigue socio- 
cultural milieu of the Indian setting and need structure, 
values, and related characteristics of the Indians, 
identified a style of leadership that he called the nurturant 
task style involving two main components (a) concern for 
task and (b) nurturant orientation. The nurturant task 
style reguires that the task must be completed and that 
subordinates understand and accept the go§-ls -^.hd the normative 
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stractura of tha group or organization and cultivate commitmant 
to thsam. Tha task orientation, however, has the mix of 
nurturance. The leader cares for his subordinatas , shows 
affection, -takas a personal interest in their wsll-baing and 
above all is committed to their growth. 

Not many studies have baen done to relate leadership 
styles with organizational stress. Bedeian, Mossholder, and 
Armanakis (1983) found that supervisory interaction moderates 
tha relationship between (a) inter -sender role conflict and 
performance, (b) parson-role conflict and satisfaction, and 
(c) ambiguity concerning behavioral outcomes and propensity 
to leave. However, the role of specific leadership styles 
in stress phenomena remains a little researched topic. 

However, leadership style has been explored in relation -to 
soma of the other variables that were included in the present 
study. Graan (1976) considered a leader to be a socializing 
agent for the nev; role incumbents and thus chances could 
be that the leader -member relationship might contribute to 
employee turnover. Singh (1984) also found that top 
managamant practices (that may be interpreted in terms of 
styles) were perceived to be important causes of turnover 
by tha middle level managers. Sinha and Kumar (1985) found 
that tha styles of leadership had specific relationship with 
different clusters of climate variables. 

Job characteristics. The traditional work design witn 
its emphasis on high specialization benefited the society but 
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at a high human cost. With passage of time these human costs 
became less acceptable and a need for better work design was 
felt to bring in effective human results along with the 
technical results. The effort toward better work design 
resulted in quality of work life (QWL) "movement" . QWL refers 
to the favorableness or unfavorable ness of the job environment 
of the people (Davis# 1981). A major force in this regard 
has been Herzberg, ^!lausner# and Snyderman's (195 9) 
motivator- hygiene theory that made its impact on job 
enrichment# meaning that additional motivators could be added 
to a job to make it more rewarding and more humanized. Job 
enrichment would be a function of greater amount of five core 
dimensions that are (a) task variety (different operations to 
be performed)# (b) task identity (performing a complete piece 
of the work)# (c) task significance (work that appears to be 
important, (d) autonomy (some control by the employees over 
their own affairs), and (e) feedback (information about 
performance). Herzberg et al.'s (1959) model may be taken 
to be as similar to Maslow’s (1954) model of need hierarchy 
in that Mas low centers on the needs of the psychological 
parson while Herzberg focuses on job conditions for need 
satisfaction. Thus Herzberg' s motivational factors are 
related to Maslow's higher order needs# i.e.# esteem and 
status, and self actualization and fulfillment. Albar (197 9) 
on the basis of a survey of 58 companies that used job 
enrichment reported that the five areas of most frequent 
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improvement were higher production, better job satisfaction, 
improved quality of work, lass turnover, and less absenteeism. 
Beehrs, walsh, and Taber's (1976) study showed that job 
characteristics and stress phenomena were related. They 
found that job characteristics moderated stress-strain 
relationship. They termed job characteristics as higher order 
need strength. .On the other hand, contrary to Beehr et al.'s 
findings. Brief and Aldag (1976) found that higher order need 
strength was not a moderator of stress - strain relationship. 

Consequences of Stress 

Having described some of the variables that could be 
conceived of as the antecedents of stress, in this subsection 
studies relating to the consequence or outcome variables 
would be reviewed. The outcome variables v;ould include strain, 
personal and organizational effectiveness, organizational 
commitment, job satisfaction, intent to leave, feeling of 
alienation, and sense of power. Some studies use the terms 
stress and strain interchangeably. Therefore, at places 
soma confusion may be noticed in the presentation. However, 
it should be borne in mind that the present research maintained 
a differentiation between these two terms. 

Strain 

Strain refers to a parson’s maladjustiva psychological, 
physiological, and behavioral responses to stress. It is 
interchangeably used with terms such as job tension, job 
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anxiety, ate. Operationally it may manifest itself in 
reported anxiety, depression, psychosomatic complaints, 
dabiliation, and physiological changes in blood chemistry etc. 

Job relatad tansion and job anxiaty are widely used 
indicators of strain (Be<^ian, Armenakis, & Curran, 1981/ Kahn 
at al., 1964; Parkar Sc DeCotiis, 1983). Using these indicators, 
studies consistently show a positive relationship between 
stress and strain. Marshall and Cooper (1979) used the second 
stratum anxiety scale Qll of 16PP (Cattel, Eber, & Tatsuoka, 
1970) to assess strain which they call psychological stress 
or ill-health measure. They identified soma personality 
factors as main causes of high anxiety? and work overload 
and lack of autonomy as the contributors to strain. Another 
widely used strain index is mental health. Investigators 
using mental health approach regard mental health from two 
viewpoints (Jahoda, 1958). Firstly, mental health may be 
viewed as a constant and enduring function of personality 
leading to predictable consequences in behavior and feeling. 
These would be based on the stresses of the environment 
concerning the focal parson. Secondly, mental health may also 
be viewed as a transitory function of personality and 
environment. The first point of view contends that it is the 
individual that may be classified as either more or less 
healthy, while in the second, it is the action that could be 
classified as either more or less healthy. A parson classified 
as healthy in one approach may be classified unhealthy in the 
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other. According to Jahoda^ this may be the prime cause of 
confusion in research literature on mental health. Klein 
(1960) differentiated between long term and short term, mental 
health but for greater clarity, used three categories s 
soundness , meaning a long term mental health? stability , 
meaning a general and/or particular ability to withstand 
stresses and to maintain well-being? and well-being , meaning an 
immediate state of balance between parson and his or her 
environment . 

Margolis and Kroes (1973) proposed that there could at 
least be five dimensions of job related strain. 

1. Transient short term subjective reactions to job 
stress. For example, feeling anger, hostility, frustration, 
fear, and tension and anxiety. 

2. Mora chronic psychological responses which has become 
a feature of the parson's health status rather than a reaction 
to a specific event. Example for this category may include 
prolonged feeling of fatigue, chronic depression, or feeling 
of alienation. 

3. Momentary clinical physiological changes, such as a 
change in blood chemistry. 

4. Symptoms of physical and/or psychosomatic ailments 
as coronary heart disease, gastro-intestinal disorders etc. 

5. Decreased job performance imnifested in increased 
error rata, deterioration in guality of performance etc. 
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The assessment of the transient short term stats of 
well-being or ill-being has bean mostly assessed by variations 
of a guastionnaira called the General Health Questionnaire 
(gHQ) which has bean widely used by the investigators in this 
area. Marshall and Cooper (1979) found that physical ill-health 
assessed through Gurin, Varoff and Feld's (1960) GHQ was 
positively associated with and predicted overload and lack 
of autonomy. 16PF (Cattel at al., 1970) characteristics 
shrewed, less intelligent^ affected by feelings, tenderness, 
tense and humbleness. Tinning and Spry (1981) using the 
Goldberg's (1972) GHQ reported that the level of stress was no 
greater in the steel industry under investigation than in a 
general population, but scores increased significantly during 
the situation of change or uncertainty. 

It deserves to be mentioned that quite a nun±!ar of 
investigators working on the phenomena of stress and/or 
strain have made use of the physiological measures of strain 
which makes for an equally interesting and useful approach to 
the research. However, the studies dona under this approach 
would not be reviewed here for the simple reason that this 
approach was not followed in the present research endeavor. 

Arsenault and Dolan (1983) used personality, occupational, 
and organizational factors in studying the relationship of 
job stress with performance and absenteeism among 1200 
hospital vrorkers and found that role content source of stress 
reduced absenteeism but did not influence performance, and 
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that occupation influancad absantaaism but not the perforrranca . 
Organizational culture affected both perforrranca and 
absenteeism. 

Furnham and Schaeffer (1984) studied relationship of 
par son -environment fit with job satisfaction and mantal health 
at work in the framework of Holland's (1973) model of 
vocational praferance and found tha prasanca of a poorar 
mantal health and job satisfaction among people who percaivad 
poor parson-environment fit. Hendrix, Ova lie, and Troxler 
(1984) studying bahavioral and physiological consequences 
of dtress found that one or the consequences could be an 
intent to quit tha organization. However, the physiological 
consaquancas might be moderatad by soma societal and individual 
variables (Cohen Sc Wills, 1985). 

A variant of job related strain has been labeled as 
job burnout symbolizing a very high level of strain. 2astro 
(1984) pointed out that job events or structural factors 
(e.g., too many work hours, dead end assignments, isolation 
from pears, and impoverished social life etc.) contributing 
to a high level of stress also contribute to burnout. 2astro 
further contended that people seeking careers in social work 
may be particularly vulnerable to burnout if they enter tha 
field with unrealistic expectations. Stzioni (1984) examined 
tha moderator affect of social support on stress and burnout 
relationship, and found burnout to be positively related to 
stress and negatively related to social support. 


Social 
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support in lifa for females and social support in work for 
males were found to moderate the stress-burnout relationship 
as support reduced the magnitude of burnout. 

Personal Effectivenes s 

Personal effectiveness (in problem solving perspective) 
refers to an ability to solve four system problems. They are 
adaptation^ goal attainment, integration, and latency or 
tension management. It also refers to an ability to perform 
the job effectively (Sutton & Ford, 1982). 

The relationship between stress and personal effectiveness 
or job performance has been examined by a number of investigators, 
however, the research findings have not been unanimus. 

Building upon Yerkes Dodson law (1908) investigators 
like Anderson (197 6) and Cohen (1980) postulate and defend 
an invarted~U relationship between stress and performance. 

They argue that a moderate degree of stress is conducive to 
effective job performance because at this stress level an 
individual is activated and at the same time can invest the 
energy toward job performance. 

Another viewpoint equating stress with challenge 
(Meglino, 1977) states that problems, difficulties, anxieties 
and challenges may be the occasions for constructive activities 
and improved performance/ and therefore postulates a positive 
linear relationship between stress and job performance. This 
viewpoint receive support by Lowe and McGrath (1971) in a 
field study and by Cohen's (1980) study in laboratory setting. 
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Both the invartad- U and positiva linear relationship 
hypotheses have had limited empirical fiald tasting and wera 
constrained with samples of limited ganaralizability . Thus 
tha status of stress-perforrtance relationship is still not 
clear. Jamal (1984) raportad a negative linear relationship. 

In summary , then, three compating hypotheses regarding 
strass-performance relationship, each one having at least 
partial support evidance, exist and a need for further tasting 
ramains . 

Organizational Effectiveness 

Organizational effectiveness is such a complex phanpmanon 
that no single acceptabla definition can be proposed. That is 
why a variety of organizational theorists assumed organizational 
effectiveness as a multi-faceted concept (e.g., Cameron, 1978; 
Gaorgopoulos & Tannenbaum, 1957; Goodimn, Pannings, St 
Associates, 1977; Katz Sc Kahn, 1978). This study followed the 
problem solving perspective* 

In problem solving perspective (Georgopoulos , 1970), 
organizational effectiveness may be assumed as‘ a function of 
how well an organization has been able to tackle the following 
generic problsmss coordination, adaptation, external 
maintenance, resource acguisition, resource allocation, strain 
amelioration and goal achievement. Each of these problems 
must be solved on continuous basis to ensure the system's 
survival and growth. Thus an effective organization is one 
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which ensures long term survival and growth with ligitimata 
recognition from the environment without over taxing the 
resources . 

This definition is derived from the theory and research 
using open system model of organizational effectiveness (e.g.^ 
Argyris/ 1964? Katz &; Kahn# 1978; Yuchtman & Seashore, 1967), 
However, it is vary difficult if not impossible to measure 
long term survival and growth for the purpose of research 
in organizations? it is simply too costly and time consuming 
(Aldrich & Pfeffer, 1976? Pfeffar, 1977), Thus the 
investigators generally rely on alternative measures which help 
them to infer the probability of organizational survival and 
growth over time. 

Stress research has used mainly personal consequences 
as measures of organizational effectiveness (a.g«, satisfaction, 
health, accident, turnover, morale etc»)» What happens to 
total system as a whole is not clear. The present study also 
attempted to infer as to what happens to organizational 
effectiveness under varying amount and various kinds of stress. 

O rganizational Commitment 

Organizational commitment is a construct that is reflected 
in an individual's identification with and involvement in his 
or her organization as well as in a willingness to exert 
effort and remain in the organization. It has been defined 
as the nature of individual's relationship to an organization 
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so that a highly committed person -will indicate a strong 
desire to remain a member of a particular organization and 
would be willing to exert high level of effort on behalf of 
the organization, and would have definite belief in and 
acceptance of the values and goals of the organisation (Mowday, 
Steers, & Porter, 1979). 

Generally organizational commitment is included as an 
outcome variable in stress research. Brief and Aldag (1976) 
reported a negative relationship between role ambiguity and 
organizational commitment. Similarly Haired (1969) reported 
that the individuals with high role conflict showed lower 
coiTimitment and less confidence in their organisations. Singh 
and Sinha (1986) also found that a stress conducive personal 
characteristic, namely. Perceived Time Urgency and Challenge 
in Work, a construct similar to the Type A behavior pattern 
(Jenkins et al., 1967) was negatively related with organizational 
commitment . 

It has been found that coraiTdtrrent may moderate the 
relationship between stress and performance (Jamal, 1984) 
meaning that the committed employees could perform better than 
the lass committed employees under comparable stress conditions. 

Commitment has been shown to have consequences for 
absenteeism and employee turnover. A strong avidanca of 
negative relationship between commitment and turnover is 
indicated (Mowday at al., 1979? Porter, Crampon, & Smith, 1976? 
Pcrter, St6a!rs, Mowday, & Boulian, 1974). • Commitment 
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has also been found to be a better (negative) predictor of 
turnover than satisfaction (Price, 1977; Mobley, 1982). 

Job Satisfaction 

Job satisfaction represents the pleasurable or positive 
attitude that one has towards his or her job. Locke (1976) 
defines it as a pleasurable positive state resulting from one's 
job and job experiences. 

Job satis faction/job dissatisfaction is often included 
in stress research as a consequence of stress. Negative 
relationship between stress and satisfaction has frequently 
bean reported (Beehr, Walsh/& Taber, 1976; Caplan et al., 1975; 
Greene, 1972; Hamner & Tosi, 1974; House Sc Rizzo, 1972; Kahn 
et al., 1964; Milas, 1976; Oliver & Brief, 1977-78; Paul, 1974). 
But finding are not unequivocal. Hamner and Tosi (1974) found 
a positive correlation between role conflict and threat and 
anxiety, but no significant relationship was found between 
role conflict and job satisfaction in a sample of managers. 

Tosi and Tosi (197 0) have found a negative relationship between 
job satisfaction and role conflict but no significant 
association was found between role conflict and job related 
threat and anxiety. Keller's (1975) study using a sample of 
research and development professionals revealed that role 
conflict was negatively related vjith satisfaction with pay, 
supervision and promotion, but was unrelated to satisfaction 
with work and with coworkers. Keller suggested that further 
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study v;as needed to understand the relationship of role 
conflict with particular affective reactions to job outcomes* 
Some studies report negative relationship between role 
ambiguity and job satisfaction (Beahr et al., 1976? Caplan 
at al., 1975; Greene, 1972; Flamner & Tosi, 1974; Johnson & 
Stinson, 1975; Paul, 1974; Rizzo, House, & Lirtzman, 1970). 

On the other hand some studies (Brief & Aldag, 197 6; Ivancavich 
a Donnelly, 1974; Tosi, 1971; Tosi & Tosi, 1970) report no 
relationship between role ambiguity and job satisfaction. 

Still some other studies have shown that relationship between 
stress and satisfaction is not a simple one and rray he 
moderated by hierarchical level of tha organizational members 
(Schuler, 1975; Sims & Szilagyi, 1975; Sorensen & Sorensen, 
1974) . 

Satisfaction has also been studied in the context of 
turnover and it was found that satisfaction and turnover 
were negatively related (Mobley at al., 1979). 

The findings of stress-satisfaction relationship research, 
it seems, are not conclusive and exploration of their 
relationship deserves further attention. 

Intent to Leave 

Intent to leave the organization is supposed to be an 
indicator of anticipated turnover and has bean found to be 
related with actual turnover (I'fertin, 197 9). Several other 
investigators have used this indicator instead of turnover 
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itself (Kraut, 1975; Newman, 1974; Nicholson, Wall, & 
Lischerson, 1977; vlaltars. Roach, & waiters, 1976). Bluedorn 
(1982) and Coverdala and Terborg (1980) suggested that 
intent to leave is possibly a suitable n^asura of turnover 
which reduces involved costs and certain methodological 
problems in research. 

Intent to leave may be treated as consequence of stress 
and actual turnover may be treated as possible behavioral 
outcome of stress (Schuler, 1980; VanSall, Brief, & Schuler, 
1981) . The conceptual and empirical linkages between stress 
end turnover have bean but inadequately studied. At present 
the relationship is inconclusive (Mobley, 1982), and further 
research may be needed in this regard. 

Feeling of Alienation 

Alienation is defined by Schacht (1970) as a dissociative 
state of individual, and also as a cognitive sense of 
separation in relation to some other element in his or her 
environment. A counterpart of alienation is involvement 
(Kanungo, 1979). If an organization is in the focus of 
reference, organizational commitment may be regarded as one 
pole of the alienation - commitment continuum. Though 
correlated, organizational commitment and alienation towards 
organization are different constructs and have different 
theoretical backgrounds. 
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Alienation iray also be a consequence of job related 
stress. But very few stadias have been conducted that would 
relate stress and alienation. An allied concept, job 
involvement has been studied in relation to stress. A review 
of the relevant studies has bean already presented in the 
subsection of work ethic. Suffice it to note here that 
conclusive pattern of results is lacking on this account also 
and further research is -warranted. 

Dayal and Sharma (1971) concluded that role conflict and 
role ambiguity lead to alienation. Pastonjae and his associates 
(Pestonjea 1979; Pestohjee & Ahmed, 1971; Pastonjae & Singh, 

1979; Pestonjea, Singh, & Singh, 1981; Singh 1980) found a 
negative correlation between alienation and job satisfaction. 
Pestonjea (1979) also reported that workers (lower level) were 
more alienated tlean supervisory level employees. 

Sense of Power 

It refers to the individual’s perception of his or her 
own worth, and may be conceived of as a feeling or perception 
of the individual that his or her own action has an important 
function in deciding the fate of focal body (e.g., organization). 
This index was included in the study to gauge the perceived 
powarfulness of the individual in organization. During 
prepilot observations this factor was frequently mantiohed 
by the prospective respondents as an indicator of success in 
executive position. This factor apparently has not been 
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previously included in earlier stress research* This 
variable, however, has been studied in relation to bureaucracy, 
sica, and management level (Rastogi, 1978) and it was reported 
that top level managers perceived themselves to be more 
powerful than middle and lower level managers. Respondents 
in less bureaucratic organizations perceived themselves as 
more powerful than their counterparts in high bureaucratic 
organizations. Effect of size and interactions were not 
significant. 

Counte racting Stress 

By and large, it has been an accepted fact that some 
amount of stress would be a natural byproduct of the work 
setting. It has also bean recognized that often times stress 
has negative conseguencas . Given that the presence of stress 
is more or less inevitable, the guestion is what could be done 
to counteract stress so as to prevent its negative conseguences . 
Put more directly, the question is how to cope with stress. 

Newman and Baehr (197 9) have defined coping as an 
adaptive response to job stress s a response intended to 
eliminate, ameliorate or change the stress producing factors 
in the job context, or intended to modify the individual's 
reaction to stressful job situation in a beneficial way. 

Monat and Lazarus (1977) defined it as an effort to master 
the condition of harm, threat, or challenge when a routine 
or automatic response is not readily available. Dewe, Guest, 
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and Williams (197 9) defined coping as an attempt to respond 
to feeling of discomfort v/ith an aim of removing that 
discomfort, whits (1974) defined coping as a process involving 
effort on the way towards solution of a problem. Coping will 
occur whan an individual confronts a fairly drastic change or 
problem that defies familiar ways of behaving^ requires the 
production of new behavior and vary likely gives rise to 
uncomfortable effects like anxiety, despair, guilt, shame or 
grief/ the relief of which forms part of the needed adaptation. 
Lazarus and Launier (1978) defined coping as efforts, both 
action-oriented and intra psychic, to manage (i.e., to master, 
tolerate, reduce, and minimize) environmental and internal 
deimnds and conflict among them which tax or exceed a parsons 
resources. Pearlin and Schooler (1978) defined it as behavior 
that protects people from being psychologically harmed by 
problematic social experience. Coping, according to Pearlin 
and Schooler (1978) protects by (a) eliminating or modifying 
stressors, (b) perceptually controlling the meaning of stress 
experience thus neutralizing its problematic character, or 
(c) keeping emotional consequences v/ithin managaabla bounds. 
McGrath (1970) defined coping as an array of covert and 
overt behavior patterns by which the organism can actively 
prevent, alleviate, or respond to stress inducing circumstances. 
Schuler (1984) drawing upon previous definitions defined 
coping as a process of analysis and evaluation to decide how 
to protect oneself against the adverse effect of any stressor 
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and its associated negative oatcomas yet to take advantage 
of its positive outcomes. 

This research endeavor subscribed to the Schuler's (1984) 
definition of coping. According to Schuler this definition 
incorporates several important considerations that deserves 
mention. They are as follows. 

1. Coping is an intentional work. 

2. Effort involved in the process of analysis depends on 
structural ambiguity and individual's skill and experience. 

3. Coping process is initiated to protect oneself from 
the negative outcomes while in the case of positive outcomes 
an individual engages in coping to take advantage of it. 

4. Coping strategies are actions based on the analysis of 
cost and benefit of the situation. 

5. Costs and bsnifits of the coping strategies employ 
criteria which are used to evaluate the efficacy of coping 
strategies. 

6. Coping is highly dependent on perception and coping 
involves transaction with the environment. 

7 . It is an integrative definition of coping which 
incorporates previous definitions and models. 

Various models of coping strategies have bean proposed 
for coping with stress. Only models relevant from the 
perspective of organizational behavior would be reviewed. 
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Th e Models of Coplag 
The relevant models of coping aras 

1. Kahn at al.'s (1964) view of coping. 

2. Hall and Mansfield's (1971) model of stress and coping 

3. McGrath's (1976) -chain modal. 

4. French^ Rogeis, and Cobb's (1974) Parson-anvironmant 
fit modal. 

5# Newman and Beehr's (1979) model of coping. 

6. Burke and Weir's (1980) modal of coping. 

7. Schular's (1984) modal of coping behavior. 

Kahn at al's View of coping 

In I-Cahn at al.'s role apisode model, there is also soma 
scope of studying coping process. The feedback loop from 
focal parson to role sender rray be thought to represent this 
process. For example, suppose a focal person receives two 
contradictory messages fromi a role sender. In coping to role 
conflict (i.e., contradictory massages) the focal person nay 
directly tell the role sand-er that the two communications are 
contradictory and therefore need to be modified. 

Hall and Mansfield's Modal of Stress and Coping 

This model propos-es that stress is an extarnal force 
operating on a system, be that system an organization or a 
parson. Strain is the change or deformation in the intarnal 
stata of the system. When individuals or organizations are 
exposed to stress conditions, the exposure may lead to 
strain (s). Organizational response (s) to stress may change 



Figure 6 . Hall and Mansfield’s (1971) Model of Organizational and 
Individual Coping Responses to Stress. 
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the organizational situation for the individual and consegaently 
may produce stra'in in the individual. Stress (ss) applied to 
organizations result (s) into individual stress and strain. 

The individual coping responses may change organizational 
situation (Figure 6 ) , 

McGrath's Chain Model 

This modal (already discussed in subsection "The models 
of stress" has implications for coping behavior at the third 
stage, i .e . , response selection. If the appraisal of sources 
of stress is correct (stage 2), the focal person imy select 
appropriate response and execute it to change the stressful 
situation. 

Person-Snyironment Fit Modal of Coping 

As already has been mentioned coping and defenses are 
integrated parts of stress model. Coping in this modal is 
defined as the activities of individual directed either to 
change the objective environment, or to change the objective 
parson in a way to achieve the fit between the two. For 
example, if an individual is unable to discharge all the 
assignment (s) / (s)ha either may ask the supervisor to reduce 
work demands (change the work demands) or may alternatively 
acguira the skills to handle the workload (change in objective 
parson) . The coping process is already discussed in the 
subsaction covering the person-environment fit model of 
stress. 
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Newman and Beehr's Modal of Coping 

Mawman and Be a hr have proposad 12 types of coping 
strategies based on a 3 x 2 x 2 categorization, involving 
three types of agencies, (i.a.^ parson, organization, and 
outsider which initiate coping process), two types of target 
(i.e., person and organization in which change is to be made), 
and two types of responses (i.e., preventive and curative). 

Thus the 12 strategies of coping reflect the efforts initiated 
by a parson, organization, or other party to change the 
parson's or organization's condition in either preventive or 
curative way. 

Newman and Beehr (1979) contend that individual and 
situational differences (especially the passage of time) play I 
an important role in determining effectiveness of stress I 

management strategies. They propose a general modal of coping 
behavior. The modal presumes that in order to evaluate efficacy : 
of stress management strategies we should know something about 
nature, amount, and duration etc. of (a) stressors, (b) 
strains or conseguences of stress, (c) personal and situational | 
moderators of the stress or stress relationship, (d) adaptive | 
responses, (e) the personal and situational moderators, of 
adaptive response — outcome relationship, (f) the outcomes 
of adaptive response (s), and (g) the personal and situational 
moderators of adaptive response - outcome relationship 
(Figure 7 ) . I 
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Tha model postulates that there are three phases of 
interaction. In tha first phase ^ stressor (s) interact (s) 
with personal and situational characteristics, and produce (s) 
strain(s). In the second phase, strains interact with personal 
and situational characteristics to produce adaptive response (s) . 
Again in the third phase, response (s) interact (s) vjith 
personal and situational characteristics to produce final 
outcomes of adaptiv-e responses. Finally these outcomes are 
postulated again as interacting with stressors to complete 
the cycle of events. The coping behavior can be evaluated 
for effectiveness by measuring stress and strain both before 
and after tha coping responses. 

Bu rke and Weir's Modal of Coping 

Burke and Weir (1980) have proposed a modal of coping 
based on earlier models to guide tha research and practice 
in work organizations. Tha diagrammatic representation of 
tha modal is presented in Figure 8. 

Tha model considers organizational environment as a 
source of stress. It may be intrinsic to job and related 
to organizational characteristics. Tha second box, cognitive 
appraisal refers to the mental processes of integrating past, 
present, and future in one series of evaluative categories 
developing on an individual's interpretation of that event 
for his or her well-being (Lazarus, 1966). An individual 
may consider an event to be either relevant or irrelevant, 
positive or threatening. Tha third box represents individual' s 



Individual Characteristics 
Personality 



Figure 8. Burke and Weir’s (1980) Model of Coping with Stresses 
of Managerial Occupation . 
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reaction to parcaption of thraat * Ths roaction may ba 
manifostad in a number of ways Ilka anxiety^ faar, deprassion^ 
or othar physiological rasponsas. Tha fourth box of the 
coping process model represents individual's conscious or 
unconscious effort of rasponsa selection to alleviate or 
rameva feeling of stress. Tha fifth box of the modal rapresants 
individual's well-being or illness > manifested by symptoms 
of mental and physical strain like psychosorratic complaints, 
fatigue, low morale, job dissatisfaction, and changes in 
bloO.d chemistry etc. Tha sixth box represents tha outcomas 
and shov7S that work ralatad strain, if prolonged and remained 
unrasolvad, can result in psychological and physical 
breakdown which Salya (1946) calls exhaustion like mental 
illness, and sometimes may result even in the occurance of 
coronary heart disease. The seventh and the last box of 
the modal includas a number of in dividual characteristics 
which mediate cognitive appraisal (Box 2 ) and coping 
behavior process (Box 4) of individuals. These include 
par on's ability, axperiance, and personality factors ate. 

Schuler's Model of Coping 

mH ,i«i^ iiii.MmiiiiiiiiiiMnHi tmrn' 

The imjor postulates of this model may ba summarized as 
depicted in Figure 9 . , 

Based on pravious litaratura and definitions of coping, 
Schuler (1982, 1984) proposed an integrative transactional 
process modal of coping in work setting. Tha modal has seven 
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aspects (a) the coping trigger, (b) primary appraisal, (c) 

«• 

secondary appraisal, (d) strategy development and selection, 
(e) strategy implementation ,(f) strategy evaluation, and (g) 
feedback. A coping process cycle is formed by integrating 
all these. These aspects deserve a little more elaboration. 

Coping trigger . An individual initiates coping in 
response to perception of threat, i.e., stress. The 
perception of threat works as a trigger to start a coping 
cycle • 

Primary appraisal . It includes responses to three 
guestions (a) what is the relevant stress? (b) where is 
uncertainty? and (c) is it really important? In response to 
thGi first question, individual seeks to identify the potential 
sources of stress. Then the individual tries to find out 
v/hether uncertainty is associated with effort - performance 
relationship or with performance - outcome relationship. 
Individual's accuracy in perceiving the degree and type of 
uncertainty has important implications for choosing a coping 
strategy. Individual's personal qualities like cognitive 
complexity, problem solving abilities, and decision making 
also play important role in primary appraisal process. In 
response to the third question (is it really important?), 
if answer is no, coping process is terminated. If the 
answer is yes, then the secondary appraisal process starts. 

Secondary appraisal . It starts with an analysis of v;hy 
the stressful situation is really important? This requires 
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the individual to analyse what needs and values are related 
with stress? The analysis is crucial because it is decided 
at this juncture v/hather this situation is really important? 

If yeS/ why it is important? Such diagnosis is important in 
deciding and developing appropriate coping strategies. After 
responding to the question (why it is important?) , the 
process proceeds to the stage of seeking an ansvrer to the 
next question i.e.^ is it still important? If answer is no, 
process is terminated. If the answer is still yes ^ the final 
question in the secondary process is asked, i.e., what can 
be altered, the parson or the situation? The response to 
this question initiates the strategy development process. 

Strategy development and selection . This is akin to 
what Lazarus (1971) terms as secondary appraisal. His 
secondary process includes response to the question that what 
should I do? This alamant of coping process actually refers 
to the behavior to minimize stressf ulness of the situation. 

It nay be either a change in situation or a change in person. 

Strategy implementation . This is a component of the 
coping process in which costs and benefits of alternative 
strategies, readiness for change, and support are analysed. 
Essentially it is utility analysis (Landy, Parr, & Jacobs, 1982) 

Strategy evaluation. It is the stage that comas after 
the selected strategy has been implemented, a stage where 
achievements and failures of the coping strategies should 
be assessed. This can be dons at individ'Jal, group, or 
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organizational level. Evaluative studies of coping strategies 
are rare (Newman & Beehr, 1979). Evaluation, however, is 
important in order to determine the extant to which the 
opportunities have been utilized and/or constraints have been 
successfully removed. Criteria for the evaluation of coping 
strategies include three types of outcomes of stress, i.a., 
physiological, psychological, and behavioral. Since the 
three outcomes are so varied in nature, a multidisciplinary 
approach is needed in stress research in order to encompass 
the totality of the various criteria. 

Feedback . It is the result of strategy evaluation sent 
back to the focal parson. Evaluation is done over a period 
of time and so is the feedback of results. Although in order 
to have stringent evaluation, formal procedures should be 
established by the individuals and organizations, but an 
informal evaluation can be made by the individuals. Individuals 
may probably best be able to make infornnl judgements about 
efficacy of coping by using psychological criteria such as 
job dissatisfaction, anxiety, esteem, and involvement. 

However, inforrral evaluation may not satisfactorily work with 
physiological criteria.. Feedbacks provide information about 
the effectiveness of various coping strategies which may be 
useful in future for use of such strategies to deal with 
stressful episodes. 

All the models discussed so far consider coping from the 
individual's point of view. Individually initiated coping in 
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work situation may ba directed either to the organization or 
to the parson as the target of change. Depending on whether 
the organization or the person is chosen as the target, the 
individual may try to alter either the organizational or the 
personal characteristics which are associated with stress. 

On the basis of literature review Schuler identified 
seven aspects of organizations as potential stressors v/hich 
might be changed. They were organisational structure, 
relationship, roles, change processes, physical environment, 
career development, and intrinsic job qualities. Further, 

Schuler elaborated on one of these seven factors , namely , 
structure to show the complexity of the phenomenon. In 
organizational structure, atleast six conditions typically 
associated with stress could be identified (a) lack of 
participation, (b) no sense of belonging, (c) poor communication, 
(d) restrictions on behavior, (e) lack of opportunities for 
advancement, and (f) inequity in pay and performance 
evaluations. 

To reduce these stresses, several coping strategies 
may ba used including (a) clarification of policies regarding 
transfer and promotion, (b) decentralization, (c) change in 
selection and placement policies, (d) change in communication 
procedures, (e) change in reward system, (f) utilization of 
training and development programs, (g) statement of performance 
evaluation system, and (h) change in shift pattern and job 


rotation policies . 
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Change in tha individual can be brought in three 
ways, (a) reducing the uncertainty, (b) reducing the importance, 
and (c) reducing the effect of stress* Uncertainty can be 
reduced by having exposure to stressful situation, training, 
educating, interacting vj'ith colleague., and confronting with 
the problem. Importance can be reduced by individuals through 
defensive techniques like denial, avoidance, withdrawl, and 
projection. Effects of stress can be reduced by physical 
exercise, meditation, and social support. 

Empirical Studies in Coping with Job Related Stress 

Newman and Beehr (1979) and Burke and Weir (1980), have 
presented good reviews of literature addressed to coping with 
job related stress. Soma studies are conceptual, and soma 
are in prescriptive form from popular magazines. Very few of 
them have empirical bases. Hera only the empirical studies 
would be reviewed. Since this study did not include 
organizational attempts of coping, studies related to 
organizationally initiated coping would not be reviewed in 
detail. 

P ersonal Strategies of Coping with Job Related Stress 

Personal strategies of coping may be initiated to altar 
several aspects of person and job situations like psychological 
and physical conditions, and behavior and work environment, 
Newman and Beehr (1979) have presented a good review of 
such studies. Hare a brief review of the studies would be 
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presanted. 

T ranscandantal maditation (TM) « TM is a technigua in 
which an individual seeks sustained concentration on a single 
word, idea, or object through which a state of deep physical 
relaxation and improved mental clarity could presumably be 
attained. 

In popular management literature (Prew, 1974; Kory, 1976) 
use of TM is advocated as a method of reducing stress without 
involving any substantial cost. Although many studies have 
been conducted where the efficacy of TM has been shown but 
vary few attempts have been made to study TM in relation to 
occupational stress directly. 

Prew (1974) examined the relationship between TM and 
productivity at work on the basis of the data obtained from 
42 meditators. It vras found that the practice of TM was 
related with six measures of productivity namely batter 
performance, increased job satisfaction, reduced turnover 
propensity, batter relationship with supervisor, better 
relationship with pears, and a reduced motivation to climb 
the hierarchy. Meditators ware reported to be higher on 
productivity scores than nonrnaditators and thus TM was 
prescribed as a preventive and curative personal strategy 
for the management of job stress. However, these findings 
need to be taken with caution because the sanple in study was 
small, niea suras ware vjeak and possible confounding affects 
ware not taken care of. Still another study with larger 
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sample (Frew/ 1977) replicated the earlier study and found 
similar results. Friend (Cited in Burke & Weir^ 1980) 
replicated and extended Frew's (1974) earlier study. A group 
of meditators responded to a mailed questionnaire. A control 
group randomly chosen from telephone directory and a group 
of master of business administration course students also 
responded to the same questionnaire. It was found that 
meditators showed significant improvement on four of the six 
measures of productivity described above. 

Kuna (1975) reviewed studies on meditation as an adaptive 
response to stresses at work and concluded that TM was an 
affective personal strategy for handling stress. Kuna did 
not report any study arguing against TM. Kuna contended that 
TM had positive affect on work satisfaction* job satisfaction* 
attention* and on lowering anxiety. Most of the remaining 
literature is basically prescriptive and speculative (Newman 
& Beehr* 197 9). Implications of TM literature is that 
individuals may be able to learn to control their psychological 
and physiological reactions to- stress through the use of 
certain techniques and strategies and some of these (i.a., 

TM and relaxation) strategies may be used at work place. But 
further studies v/ith before and after measure of training rray 
be necessary to fully establish the functional utility of TM 
and relaxation. 

Kahn et al. (1964) study . Kahn at al.. (1964) triad 
to identify coping strategies among 53 vjorkers through open 
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ended questions* They identified four coping strategies that 
were used, namely, (a) work addiction, (b) cynicism and 
idealization of others, (c) dependent behavior, and (d) 
contrived interpersonal conflict. However, they did not claim 
that these were the only strategies in grab-bag of coping 
mecha nisms . . 

Hall*s (1972) study . Hall studied coping in relation to 
role conflict among a group of rrarried university educated 
working women, role conflict under study was presumably due 
to incompatibility betv/een demands of work and home. Through 
content analysis of the responses Hall identified 16 coping 
strategies. Building on Levinson's (1959) classifications, 
the sixteen strategies vjere classified into three groups, 
namely, structural role redefinition, personal role redefinition, 
and reactive role behavior. 

Social Support 

Social support seeking in various forms may be considered 
as a way of reducing stress. Early studies of social support 
at work were initiated by French and associates at Michigan 
University (French & Caplan, 1972) . From a series of studies 
on white collar workers they concluded that social support 
from pear, subordinate, or supervisor acts as a moderator 
between the relationship of stress and strain resulting in 
the reduction of strain. Som.e other' investigators (Caplan 
at al., 1975; Gore, 1973; Burke, Weir, & Duncan, 1976) also 
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studied the impe.ct of social support on feeling of stress and 
strain and, in general, either a moderating effect of social 
support on stress - strain relationship or a negative 
relationship between stress and support was reported. Pinneau 
(1975) proposed that social support processes have three 
potential effects (a) directly on the source of stress 
(preventive ), (b) directly on the strain or well-being 
(therapeutic), and (c) a moderating affect on stress - strain 
relationship (buffering) . Individuals with high level of 
social support would have less probability of stressful 
transactions with environment resulting in fewer occasions of 
the experience of strain and ill-health. 

Findings of the studies relating social support with 
stress and strain are still controversial. Some studies 
(i.e*, Burke, Firth, & I'fcGratten, 1974 , Mansfield, 1972) 
reported uncertain or ineffective impact of social support. 

In a recant review of stress - social support relationship, 
Cohen and Wills (1985) concluded that the presansa of both 
direct affect (preventive and therapeutic) and buffering 
effect received empirical support, however, these effects 
represented different underlying processes through which 
social support affected strain or well-being. 

In the above reviewed studies either only fragmented 
aspects of coping (as seeking social support, and TM) 
strategies ware taken into account or categorization of coping 
had been done on intuitive basis (a.g.. 


Kahn et al., 1964? 
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Hall, 1972), Few invastigators (Billings & Moos, 1984? Dawe, 
Guast, & Williams, 1979; Singh & Sinha , In grass, a) hava 
tried to study a broadar segment of coping repartoira 
ampirically. The empirical approach may provide more insight 
into tha dynamics of strass coping transaction, where a 
focal person may be askad as to what does (s)he do v^han faced 
w’ith problams and prassure in work situation? In Billings 
and Moos ' s (1984) study, three broadar categories of coping 
stratagies ware includad or identified, namely, appraisal 
focused coping, problem focused coping, and amotion focused 
coping. Similarly, Lazarus (1975) distinguishad between 
problam focused coping and amotion focused coping or 
palliatives, Dewe at al. (1979) conducted a series of studies 
and reported that a parson may use any of tha various coping 
strategies depending on the situation but did not spacifically 
identify any batter or more affactiva strategy, Tha study of 
Singh and Sinha identified seven dimensions of coping 
strategies which ware further classified into thraa categories 
as (a) strategies of acting on tha sourca of stress (preventive), 
(b) acting on the symptomatic effects of strass (curativa) , 
and (c) ascape from the sourca and affects of stress (defensive) 
strategies. The empirical approach to coping is relatively 
new. Moos and Billings (1982) reported that research in 
these areas had bean limited by tha lack of available measures 
especially in tha area of coping. Thus more research is 
needed to identify and ralata coping stratagias with strass 
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and strain. 

Organizational Strataqias of Coping 

Organizational stratagias of coping may includa 
organizational attampts to changa its structure and processes, 
including changes in the role characteristics and job 
characteristics, to reduce stress. 

Since certain structural characteristics and organizational 
processes have been found to be associated with stressful 
experiences, organizational attempts to alter these situations 
may prove affective in reducing feeling of stress and strain. 

The findings of a series of research at Michigan University 
(Caplan, 1976? Caplan et al., 1975? French & Caplan, 1972? 
Harrison, 1975? Kahn & Quinn, 1970? Pinnaau, 1975) have 
suggested the following changes in organizational structure 
and processes etc. as strategies of coping with stress (a) 
changa in organizational structure (a.g., decentralization, 
integration, reduction in level of hierarchy or number of 
communication channels), (b) changa in training and placement 
system, (c) changa in reward distribution and resource 
allocation system, (d) change in transfer and job rotation 
system, and (e) training managers for human relations etc. 

Upto this point, we presented a conceptual synthesis 
of the various aspects of stress phenomena consisting of the 
constructs that go under the labels of stress, coping, and 
strain. This was followed by a description of various models 
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of stress together with tho framework of the present study. 

Then v/e proceeded to present an overviev/ of the variables 
that were included in the study that consisted of the personal 
factors^ organizational factors, and consequences of stress as 
well as the modals of coping with or counteracting stress 
including some of the empirical studies that could be 
related to the framework of this study. 

As will be shortly described, we subscribed to the 
notion that the constructs or variables included in this study 
may have underlying dimensionalities and that the 
conceptualization of a variable or construct in univariate 
terms may not be appropriate. Admittedly previous few studies 
ware found that could be of "direct" re lava nee to the present 
research. Even so, the literature review was made including 
the variables of import to (a) pave the way for further 
treatment of the problem and (b) to present a reasonably 
comprehensive account of the documented v/ork in the light of 
which even a reader who is not so familiar with this specific 
area may appreciate the saliance of this work, ^^ading through 
the literature, certain issues of research have been identified 
that seemed to dasarva further attention. They are enunciated 
and dealt with in v.lTat follows. 

Issues Under Investigation 

Guided by its purposa, tha present research endeavor 
was exploratory by design. Fraught with inconsistent findings 
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as the area of stress research has been, it would be 
unjustified to advance definite hypotheses/ and the idea of 
tasting unsound hypotheses would have been any thing but 
untenable. Whatever interrelationships that have already 
been studied seemed to be in need of further tasting, and 
untested relationships would need to be explored. 

The stress research seams to have been dominated by 
uni dimensional and sometimes univariate conceptualizations of 
the constructs of import. Thera is not much use of stretching 
the viability argument of laboratory experiments against 
field studies for any serious researcher. One fact that 
rarrains, hov/ever, is that the reality is complex and its 
conceptualization arduous. There could always be a possibility 
of multidimensionality underlying the constructs supposed to 
be raflactiva of the social realities. If they exist, their 
identification should be a subject of investigation only after 
which the precise nature and composition of the dimansions 
could be realized. The interactions of (thus identified) 
dimensions of one construct with (similarly identified) 
dimensions of another construct would produce a considerably 
more complex but at the same time more realistic pattern 
reflective of the situational dynamism compared to the pattern 
one could aspire to gat through unidimansional conceptualization 
of the constructs. 

The present research was aimed at the identification of 
certain important constructs in tiiia stress phenomena at the 
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conceptual level* Identification of the constructs would 
largely be a culmination of the knov/ledge gained through 
literature review and pre -pilot experiences in the 
organizational settings. 

Once the variables of import would get identified, they 
would be further conceptualized in the categories of 
antecedents and conseguancas of stress. Of course two more 
categories would find place in the paradigms, namely, the 
construct stress itself, and the constructs that could be 
labelBd, as mediating variables (or the variables having 
ramification for the rranagamant of stress). 

Having subscribed to the notions that the constructs would 
consist of underlying dimensionalities, that a multivariate 
conceptualization would be a worthwhile excercise, and that 
preconceived univariate hypotheses may not be sufficient to 
tap the subtle nuances of the real life setting, the following 
research, issues were identified to guide the course of research. 

1. what are the empirical dimensions of the constructs 
under study? 

2. What are the interrelationships between dimensions 
of antecedents of stress and stress dimensions? 

3 . what are the important dimensions of personal and 
organizational factors which discriminate between high and 
low magnitude of the dimensions of stress, and that of strain. 

4. What are the relationships between the dimensions of 
stress and that of coping strategies? 
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5 . Vj'hat kind of coping stratagias discriminata bat-waen 
lov/ and high magnitude of the dimensions of stress? 

6 . What are the relationships between the dimensions 
of stress and strain? 

7. what are the relationships between the dimensions 
of coping stratagias and that of strain? 

8. what kind of coping stratagias discriminate batwaan 
low and high magnitude of tha dimensions of strain? 

9. what are tha relationships of the dimensions of stress, 
that of coping stratagias with the dimensions of strain? 

10. How the various dimensions of stress, coping, strain, 
and outcoma variables differ on tha average across tha factors 
of the public and private ownership, and lower and higher 
hierarchical levels of role incumbent. 

11. What ara tha pattern of relationships of the 
dimensions of stress with individual parformanca? 

12. what are tha interrelationships of tha dimensions of 
strain v/ith that of outcome i^ar fables. 

Fully aware though the investigator has been of the 
rather conspicuous absence of hypotheses making use of any one 
to one correspondence in the traditional and univariate terms, 
advancement of any such hypothesis was abstained from for the 
reasons already mentioned, and additionally because once tha 
dimensionality and dimensional configuration are not specifiable 
in advance, any adhoc hypothesizing could be pseudo-scientific. 
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Method 

Sample 

The Sample consisted of 250 male executives dra^wn from 
the middle and lower hierarchical levels of the respective 
organizations. Ten v/ork organizations of north India were 
included in the sample. Although the characteristics of 
relevance to the approach of the present study were the 
hierarchical level and ownership, certain other characteristics, 
of the organizations are also summarized in Table 1 that may 
help in a better visualization of the sample. 

A glance at Table 1 is likely to reveal the heterogeneity 
of the organizational and respondents' sampling, something 
v/hich is traditionally supposed to be less than perfect. 

The investigator vjas perceptive of this fact. However, 
there were tv;o considerations for going ahead with this kind 
of sample. Firstly, the practical constraints under which 
this study was being conducted made it difficult to homogenize 
the sample (e.g., in terms of product mix, size etc.). Secondly 
the heterogeneity of the sample might be thought to be a 
positive feature rather than a drawback lending itself to 
the wider genera lizability of the findings. Such a stand 
has bean taken elsewhere also (Khandwalla, 1983, 1985). 
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Table 1 

Summary of the Organizational Charactgris'bics and Number of 
Respondents ~ 


Industrial Ownership Respondents in 

categori- the sample 

23 t ion Low High Total 

Level Level 


1 

1100 

Poly 

fabrics 

Textile Private 

15 

10 

25 

2 

3000 

Poly 

fabrics 

Textile Private 

13 

12 

25 

3 

2100 

Pipes and 
tubes etc. 

Engineer- Private 

ing 

15 

10 

25 

4 

300 

Elevators 
and spare 
parts 

Engineer- Private 

ing 

15 

10 

25 

5 

400 

Television 

Electronics Private 

15 

10 

25 

6 . 

800 

Cigarette 

Agrobased Private 

17 

8 

25 

7 

500 

Drugs 

Chemical Private 

15 

10 

25 

8 

4500 

Telephone 

equipments 

Electronics Public 

15 

10 

25 

9 

700 

Solar 

equipments 

Electronics Public 

15 

10 

25 

10 

1900 

Pumps and 

Engineering Public 

15 

10 

25 


tubes 


Organi- No .of Major Produ- 
zation Emplo- ct 

No* yees 
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Measures 

Form 1 ; Stress questionnaire * ■ This quest ion aa ire 
consisted of 3 5 questions about job related stress. In order 
to break the response set both positively and negatively 
keyed items were included. Specifically the questionnaire 
consisted of items purported to measure role conflict^ role 
ambiguity, role overload, capability - demand mismatch, 
authority inadequacy, job difficulty, inequity, lack of 
supervisory and group support etc. The items used in this 
questionnaire were, written for this study and ware also 
adapted from many sources (e.g., Quinn Sc Shepard , 1974, 

Hemphill Sc Coons, ..cited -in Beahr, 1976? ■ Seashore, 1954). 

Form 2 s Biodata-^ questionnair e. This form consisted 
of 16 items seeking inforrration about age, education, career, 
experience, and self evaluation etc. ■ 

Form 3? Locus of Control questionnaire . This questionnaire 
was adapted from Levension (1974) to assess the locus of 
control. It consisted of 24 items measuring control of events 
by self, luck or chance, and significant. . others. 

Form 4s Entrepreneurial orientation questionnaire . It 
consisted of 9 it-ems regarding innovative tendency, risk 
taking, and competitiveness.. The questions v/ere of both 
positively and negatively keyed type. 

Form 5 1 Wor k eth ic questionnaire . This form was adapted 
from Blood (1969) and consisted of 8 items regarding 
instrumental and expressive work attitudes. 
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Form 6s Organizational clirnata qa as tionnairs » This form 
consistad of 49 items of various dim.snsions of organizational 
structura and processes* 1-feinly items wara adapted from 
Litwin and Stringer (1968) and Parsak (1979). Also many 
fresh items ware written for the purpose of this study. 

F orm 7; Leadership style questionnaire . It consisted 
of 9 items regarding leader's way of working^ direction, 
suggestion, liking, and disliking etc. 

Form 8i Job characteristics questionnaire. It consisted 
of 3G questions tracing information about tan aspects of 
job, e.g., opportunities of promotion, opportunities to use 
abilities etc. 

Form 9: Strain questionnaire . This questionnaire 
consistad of 35 items measuring individual strain. The items 
were of both forward and reversed nature. Specifically it 
consisted of items related to frustration, psychophysical 
symptoms, latent hostility etc. The items used in this 
questionnaire wara adapted from many sources (e.g., Quinn & 
Shepard, 1974? Keenan & Newton, 1984? Parker & DaCotiis, 1983). 

Fo rm 10s Questionnaire of coping strategies . This form 
used 20 items related to problem solving, information search, 
withdrawl behavior etc. as mode of handling stress;. The 
sources for the items used in this questionnaire ware Billings 
and Moos (1984) and Singh and Sinha (In press, a ). 

F orm 1 1? Organizational effectiveness questionnaire . This 
questionnaire is adapted from Sutton and Ford (1982) to assess 
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parsonal, supariors, and organizational affactivanass through 
items. 

Form 12 s Organiza tional com m itment quastionnaire . This 
quastionnaira \-ms adaptad from Cook and Wall (1980) to assass 
organizational comrriitmant . It consisted of 9 itams . 

Form 13s Job satisfaction quastionnaira . This form 
consisted of 20 items purporting the maasura satisfaction 
about various aspects of the job. 

Form 14? Intent to leave quastionnaira . Th is form 
consisted of only ona item stating: i -i-ntehd ‘ ' . to leave 
this organization as soon as possible. 

Form 15s Alianation quastionnaira . This also -was a 
single itarn quastionnaira consisting of the item: In this .1- 

brgania-ation I fo-hl alio-natGdi’ ‘ 

Form 16s S anse of povjer quastionnaira . This quastionnair 
again usad a single itams I havea sansa of power in this 
organization. 

Tha complata sat of questionnaires usad in this study 
appears in Appendix A. 

Procadure 

Factually spaaking tha study did not or rather could 
not maka use of random sampling procadura in salacting 
organizations. The constraints ware too many regarding 
rasourcas and tirna. Operating within tha constraints tha 
organizations wara salacted as follows. 
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An inventory of the v/ork organizations located in north 
India and employing at least 300 eraployees v/as prepared using 
the documented sources of information. Ihe criterion of 300 
employees was arbitrary but was maintained in order to avoid 
the inclusion of very sire 11 scale enterprises. The geographical 
region of the sample was kept to be north India largely for 
the purpose of convenience. The list of organisations was 
initially prepared with a view to iiave variations on a number 
of structural characteristics. The organizations were 
approached through letters of request for organizational entry 
and support in data collection. The response rata was below 
even the most conservative estimate. The number of 
organizations responding being insufficient^ some more 
organizations had to be approached personally after which 
permission from 10 organizations only in total could be 
obtained for data collection within the proposed time limit. 
Nonavailability of various (types of) organizations put a 
constraint over the variety of structural characteristics that 
could be investigated and consequently the ownership (public/ 
private) was the only characteristic on which some variance 
could presumably be obtained. Much as the investigator would 
have liked ^ it could not be feasible to homogenize or cluster 
the organization on product mix^ size and such other 
variables. The participation of the organizations# it may 
be added# was completely voluntary. However# as desired by 
most organizations a promise of complete confidentiality of 



ths data and contextual anonymity of the respective 
organizations had to be made. 
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It was planned to take 25 respondents from each one of 
ths ten organizations in ths sample. The respondents in each 
organization would belong to two hierarchical "levels”. One 
relatively "higher" level, i.e., closer to the top management 
level; and the other relatively "lower" level, i.e., closer 
to the lower level executives in terms of status and salary. 
The exact number of respondents under each level and 
organization appear in Table 1. An attempt v;as rrede to make 
a random selection of the respondents from within a large 
group wherever available. Also, it was attempted to get a 
fair representation of maximum number of departments in each 
organization. However, unfortunately, it must be admitted 
that the criteria of both random sampling and departmental 
representation could not be met in few cases. 

The respondents, once identified, ware approached mostly 
during off-duty hours, however, some of them responded in 
their duty hours also with permission from their respective 
relevant superior authorities. Data were obtained through 
structured interview schedules and in privacy as far as 
practicable. Each respondent was given a chance and right 
to refuse the participation in study. 
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Results 

S X plor incf tha tJndarl'vinc? Dimensions of the Coastructs 

It had bean realized, as would be recalled from 
introduction section, that the variables, concepts, and 
constructs making for tha issues under investigation could 
have underlying multidimensional structure* To explore the 
underlying dimensionalities, the data obtained through the 
nonsingle item schedules or forms (13 forms out of 16 in total) , 
were subjected to factor analyses (principal factoring with 
iterations and obligue rotation) • Attempt was made to keep 
tha factors nonoverlapping i-n tha sense that no item was 
included in more than one factor within a form. Such a 
procedure has been adopted by others also (e.g.. Garrison Sc 
Pate 1977) , The factor naming was accomplished by a panel of 
five doctoral students in psychology. 

An account of the factor labels pertaining to tha 
respective schedule forms follows (for statistical properties 
of tha factor analyses. Appendix B may be referred to). 

Form li Stress questionnaire . It consisted of 35 items 
culminating in 10 factors-. They' were named as follows. 

1. Lack of group cohesivaness (LGC) 

2, Role conflict (RC) 

3 , Feeling of inequity (Fl) 

4. Role ambiguity (RA) 

5. Role overload (RO) 
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6. Lack of suparvisory support (LSS) 

7 . Constraints of changa and rula regulations (cCRR) 

8. Job difficulty (JD) 

9. Job raguirannant » capability mismatch (JRCM) 

10. Inadaguacy of role authority (IRA) 

Form 2i Biodata quastionnaira . This form consistad of 
16 itarns . Factor analysis yielded 4 significant factors. They 
wars labeled as follows. 

1. Career succass (CS) 

2, Variety of experience (VE) 

3, Seniority (sy) 

4. Status (ST) 

Form 3: Locus of control guastionnaira . This was 
prirrarily Lavansion's (1974) 24-itam scala. Eight significant 
factors wera obtained through factor analysis. They ware 
named as follows . 

1. Lack of future planning and dependanca on luck and 
othar paopla (LFDLOP) 

2. Saif control (SC) 

3 . Control of accidants and povjerful paopla (CACP) 

4. Control of luck and powerful paople (CLP) 

5. Control of ability and powerful paopla (CABP) 

6. Congruence of plans with powerful paople (CPPP) 

7 . Diffusion of responsibility (DR) 

8. Internality in projact completion and cultivating 


friandship (IPCCF) 
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Form 43 gntrepraneurial orientation questioanaira . This 
form yielded 3 significant factors and were named as follows. 
1» Achievement orientation (AO) 

2* Subsistence level work effort (SLWS) 

3 . Preference for certainty and autonomy (PCA) 

Form 5 i Work ethic questionnaire . This form yielded 
two significant factors when subjected to factor analysis, 
they v;ars the following ones. 

1. Expressive v/ork ethic (EWS) 

2. Instrumental work ethic (IWE) 

Form 6i Organizational climate questionnaire . This form 
consisted of 49 items. Fourteen significant factors eirerged 
from the factor analysis. Factors were named as follov/s . 

1. Interpersonal help (IH) 

2. Strict formalization (SF) 

3. Organizational risk taking (ORT) 

4. Autonomy and pressure for performance (APP) 

5. Centralization (c) 

6. Decentralized liberal decision making (DLDM) 

7. Nonparticipative clirrate (NPC) 

8. Self protection, mistrust, and lack of reward (SP!4 LiR) 

9. Nonformalization (NF) 

10. Formalized cross-checking (FCC) 

11. Inadequate welfare concern (IWC) 

12. Formalized communication (FC) 
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13 . Compete ace and expertise nonracognition (CENR) 

14. Authoritarian climate (Ac) 

Form li Lea d ership style que stionnaire . This form 
consisted of 9 items. Factor analysis yielded 3 significant 
factors. Factors were named as follows. 

1. Nurturant task leadership style (NTLS) 

2. Task oriented leadership style (TOLS) 

3. Nonauthoritarian leadership style (NALS) 

Form 8? Job charact e ristics questionnaire. Factor 
analysis of the data yielded 3 significant factors and were 
named as follows. 

1. Advancement opportunities (ADO) 

2. Job variety and responsibility (JVR) 

3. Job identity and feedback (JIF) 

For m 9i Strain guestionnaire . This form, yielded 8 
significant factors. Factors ware named as follows. 

1. Frustration (f) 

2. Lack of leisure tirre (LLT) 

3. Feeling of uneasiness (FU) 

4. Physical symptomatic strain (PSS) 

5. Work aversion (WA) 

6. Bearing other's incompetence (BOI) 

7. Unjust work and reward (UWR) 

8. Latent hostility (LH) 
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Form IPs Questionnaire of coping strategies * This form 
yielded 4 significant factors and were named as follows. 

1. Active problem solving (APS) 

2. Nondirec tional work approach (NDWA) 

3 . Constructive deferred problem solving (CDPS) 

4. Inforrration seeking (IS) 

Form Hi Organizational effectiveness questionnaire . This 
form yielded 2 significant factors which were named as follov/s- 

1. Organizational and superior's af fectivaness (OSE) 

2. Personal effectiveness (PEF) 

Form 12? Organiza ti onal commitment questionnaire . This 
form yielded 2 significant factors and were named as follows. 

1. Organizational pride and contribution (OPC) 

2. Organizational attachment (OA) 

Form. 13 i Job satisfa ction questionnaire . This form 
yielded two significant factors, but all the items loaded 
significantly higher on the first factor only. Therefore, 
only one factor of job satisfaction was considered and the 
factor was named as Job satisfaction (JS) . 

Abbreviations of the names of the factors will be used 
in tabular presentations only. 

A keen reader is likely to notice a characteristic of 
certain dimensions of the constructs that may even be 
interprettad as a "flaw" in measurement and scaling. For 
example, a factor of strsjss ■was identified as group 
cohasivaness . Apparently in terms of face validity, (group) 
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cohasivanass might form a dimensioa of nonstress rather than 
of stress situation. There would be other instancas of such 
" fallacies" at soire more places. Though the investigator was 
aware of such " fa llacias" ^ thay v;are ratainad for dafandabla 
reasons. The reasons ware the following. The psychomatric 
thaory of tasts and measurements (Karlinger/ 1978; Nunnally, 
1981; Guilford, 1954) racornmands the use of both positively 
and negatively kayed multiitam measures for tha measurement 
of tha constructs. Once a scale utilizas negatively keyed 
items and the investigator plans to use such a scale in 
relation to further statistical analyses, normally two options 
are available. First and the common option would ba to 
reverse score tha negatively kayed items so that all tha items 
measure a construct in the same direction of magnitude. 

However, a ravarse scored negatively keyed item may not, 
strictly speaking, ba representative of a construct compared 
to tha case when it ware purported to ba measured through a 
dirSctly (positively) kayed item atlaast in certain specified 
Cases. The idea needs a little more explanation. Taka for 
instance tha three variables of honesty, dishonesty, and 
cheating. In a multiitem measure of the construct of say 
"social honesty", a negatively keyed item may use the term 
dishonesty. Presuimbly here there v/ould be little problem 
because dishonesty and honesty may ba thought of as forming the 
two poles of the same continuum. Dictionary meaning wise 
also one is the antonym of tha other. Howaver, suppose in the 
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multiit'era maasura of scx:ial honastj/ an itam incladss tha 
word chaating, with tha presumption that cheating vjould ba a 
negative facat of social honesty. It should ba apparent that 
cheating doas not bear the sane qualitative negative 
relationship with honesty as dishonasty doas. The idaa is that 
in a multiitem maasura "each itam tends to corralata with tha 
attribute in question, but also corralates with tha attributes 
other than the one baing measured. In addition, each itam 
has a considerable specificity, .. .“ (Nunnally, 1981, p. 67). 
This study made- use of multiitam measures (with positively 
and nagativaly kayad itams) with tha objective of finding out 
tha underlying dimensions of tha most of tha constructs under 
invastigation through factor analysis. Tha factors would 
raprasant the various dimensions of tha domain of constructs 
under invastigation. Once identified, tha interpretation of 
a factor in either negative or positive tarms in the context 
of bhe construct from vjhich tha factors were extracted would 
be a natter of conceptual convenience. Statistically also, 
it would ba a matter of using a negative or positive constant 
quantity as tha casa may ba which would ba unlikely to affect 
tha interpretation aspects of tha statistical analysis 
(providad dua attention is paid to tha directionality). 
Therefore, after construction part of the measures was 
accomplishad no attempt was nada to reverse scora the items • 
Howevar, for conceptual convanianca the factors were named 
in a way so that a high score on such factors would 
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corraspond to tha infarancs of a high magnituda of the 
construct 

Few factor analysas yialdad singla (dominant) item factors 
also. Tha litaratura does not taka any claar stand on tha 
use of singla itam factors. Sone considar it to be notoriously 
unraliable and drop such factors in tha further analyses. On 
tha other hand soma invasti gators (Coolay & Lohnas, 1971; 

Sinha^ 1983) have ratainad tham. The prasant investigator 
feels that a singla itam factor amergas because it carries 
an identity separata from othar factors and dasarvas attention 
despite its reliability being somewhat low compared to tha 
multiitam factors. So tha singla itam "factors" were also 
included as variablas in tha study. 

All inclusive/ there ware 33 forms or questionnaires 
that culminated into 64 dimensions in total. Additionally/ 
there ware 3 variablas representing 3 constructs namely/ 
intent to laavs/ alienation/ and sansa of powar that could not 
ba factor analysed dua to their being singleitem maasuras. 
Moreover/ an index of happy work life was also computad. In 
aggragata/ than/thara were 68 variablaS/ that ware included 
in the study which formed the basis of further analysas. 

Evan though not of primary interest dua to tha natura of 

conceptualization of tha issues under investigation/ for tha 

purpose of a first level comprehension of tha pattern of 

ralationship among tha variables under study/ coafficients of 

product - momant correlation wars computed. Tha problem of 
multicollinsarity was not serious because the coefficients 
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ware lass than 0.85 which is a cat ~ off point for assuming 
multicollinearity in most cases (Althauser, 1972), The 
intarcorralations among the 68 variables under investigation 
appear in Appendix C i-jhich may be referred to if an understanding 
of a less sophisticatad level regarding the interrelationship 
is dasired. The Appendix C could also be useful for 
clarifications of complex relationships in relatively 
simplistic terms. However / it should be noted that the 
zero-order intercorrelations represent a straight forward 
relationship between any tv;o measures, considered in isolation 
from other variables that may have interactions v^ith these 
variables. The point that is being mads is that the nature 
of relationship between any two variables may not be the same 
in a multivariate situation as they have in a simple zero -order 
correlation situation, thus caution should be exercised in 
attempting to interpret, substantiate, or refute the results 
of multivariate analyses by using the intercoi'relation (or 
other univariate statistic results, for that matter). 

Having explored and identified the empirically arrived 
at dimensions of the major variables under study, the immediate 
research guastion of interest was what are the interrelationships 
betwee n dimension s of the antecedents of stress and stress 
dimensions ? The answer to this question was sought through 
canonical correlation analysis (Tatsuoka, 1971; Rao, 1973), 
Although the tabular presentations would be inclusive of all 
the obtained statistical coefficients, for the sake of briavity 
and clarity of presentation, only the canonical coefficients 
(CC) of values of 0,20 and larger would be described in the 
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text, nevertheless appropriate tables irey be referred to for 
finer understanding if desired. 


Interre lationships of personal and organiz at ional factors 
with the d i mensions of stress . The left hand sat consisted 
of 37 factors, while the right hand sat consisted of 10 of it. 
Thus at the rraximum tan canonical correlations could be 
computed. All the obtained canonical correlations v-zere 
significant. 

The first canonical correlation explained 7 9 per cent of 
shared variance between personal and organizational antecedents 
and the dimensions of stress (Table 2). The results showed 
that a stress situation consisting of role overload, supervisory 
support, lack of constraints of change and rule regulations, 
and lack of inadeguacy of role authority? was related to 
personal and organizational antecedents consisting of lack 
of variety of experience, seniority, luck and powerful people 
control orientation, lack of organizational risk taking, 
recognition of competence and expertise, lack of centralization, 
and lack of decentralized liberal decision making. 

The second canonical correlation suggested that a stress 
situation constituting of lack of role conflict, presence of 
role ambiguity, lack of constraints of change and rule 
regulations? was related to the combination of personal and 
organizational variables consisting of lack of control of 
luck and powerful people, control of accident and powerful 
others, lack of strict formalization, lack of autonomy and 
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Table 2 

Canonical Correlations of Personal and Organizational Factors with 
Stress Dimensions 


Factors 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

QC 

CC 

CC 

CC 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

Left hand 
Set 











CS 

04 

02 

22 

-21 

03 

04 

-14 

-24 

12 

14 

VE 

-22 

09 

00 

o 

1 

-01 

-03 

01 

06 

3 6 

00 

17 

SY 

27 

-05 

24 

-23 

-11 

-10 

-34 

-02 

-21 

-01 

ST* 

-07 

09 

-22 

10 

11 

-09 

-12 

28 

00 

20 

LFDLOP 

14 

03 

-49 

-04 

-01 

27 

29 

12 

-03 

-04 

SC 

15 

03 

-17 

-01 

01 

15 

24 

00 

24 

03 

CACP 

12 

24 

44 

-02 

04 

-04 

03 

34 

41 

21 

CLP 

29 

-35 

-07 

-04 

12 

-11 

-02 

-3 9 

-07 

-06 

CABP 

08 

-14 

05 

16 

07 

-14 

19 

-01 

-12 

32 

CPPP 

02 

04 

14 

-11 

-05 

05 

-01 

02 

17 

-22 

DR 

09 

03 

21 

05 

41 

02 

-18 

01 

-09 

24 

IPCCF 

22 

-08 

-06 

-06 

21 

27 

07 

22 

00 

-12 

AO 

-19 

o 

1 

-06 

-02 

18 

11 

20 

I 

o 

to 

-27 

-04 

SLWE 

-13 

-01 

-38 

-03 

■ -16 

23 

12 

-08 

o 

1 

-17 

PCA 

-03 

-04 

29 

-3 0 

08 

06 

-19 

23 

26 

02 

EWE 

11 

04 

03 

-04 

-14 

-02 

-04 

13 

-18 

-06 

IWE 

-01 

01 

05 

-23 

10 

05 

-08 

13 

-10 

-06 

IH 

10 

I 

O 

-06 

-11 

-13 

27 

-49 

04 

16 

-30 

SF 

-16 

-3 8 

03 

10 

08 

11 

-29 

-15 

-05 

-02 

ORT 

21 

16 

-13 

14 

-10 

06 

-03 

-25 

-11 

21 

APP 

10 

HI 

CO 

1 

-07 

30 

-16 

-15 

-16 

1 

o 

21 

-19 

C 

-3 6 

-31 

-08 

-28 

09 

-02 

09 

-19 

-04 

-06 

DLDM 

-24 

-10 

31 

20 

-31 

14 

37 

-15 

-03 

-20 

NPC 

-16 

10 

-20 

03 

12 

12 

03 

00 

03 

-41 


(Contdfc • •) 
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Factors CC_ 

cc 

CC 

CC 

CC ■ 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SPMLR 

18 

01 

14 

15 

-10 

-05 

-16 

04 

-07 

01 

NF 

05 

52 

08 

-06 

40 

08 

-27 

-37 

09 

-09 

FCC 

-02 

01 

13 

15 

-14 

-19 

-05 

01 

00 

-07 

iViC 

-06 

-08 

09 

02 

-06 

14 

-07 

-05 

-17 

-06 

FC 

-09 

01 

28 

11 

35 

-07 

-10 

02 

12 

-08 

CENR 

-24 

-02 

-11 

06 

-10 

-45 

-19 

-12 

21 

12 

AC 

03 

-14 

-11 

-42 

-37 

12 

-14 

-18 

-31 

-05 

NTLS 

03 

-09 

07 

01 

-15 

-3 2 

02 

-04 

04 

-08 

TOLS 

11 

-06 

-10 

-04 

11 

02 

-02 

-24* 

-09 

12 

NALS 

-03 

21 

09 

-23 

-25 

10 

-11 

38 

15 

23 

ADO 

13 

-08 

48 

08 

-14 

36 

-17 

-19 

25 

03 

JVR 

-02 

14 

-30 

10 

09 

>*4V 

04 

-01 

-05 

-21 

JIF 

07 

-21 

00 

09 

16 

-24 

-03 

22 

-27 

-01 

Right 

Set 

hand 










LGC^ 

19 

-02 

-04 

-14 

23 

69 

-04 

19 

52 

-22 

RC 

01 

-32 

-02 

-17 

-41 

-47 

-20 

22 

65 

04 

FI* 

07 

-03 

29 

29 

19 

-32 

49 

-3 4 

17 

-40 

RA’*^ 

19 

-48 

20 

-39 

-19 

-02 

52 

34 

-11 

27 

RO* 

-76 

-11 

70 

-14 

-21 

02 

-18 

48 

32 

-10 

ss* 

24 

-13 

37 

67 

-07 

-02 

-42 

10 

-11 

52 

CCRR 

-49 

-78 

-02 

02 

• 28 

16 

-14 

-3 5 

-02 

-01 

JD 

-04 

-07 

-31 

38 

-24 

14 

00 

26 

-28 

-54 

JRCM 

-10 

13 

-27 

33 

-3 9 

39 

32 

-16 

27 

33 

IRA* 

20 

08 

28 

-16 

—61 

03 

-35 

-47 

, -04 

-17 


.89 

.82 

.81 

.77 

.70 

.67 

.59 

.54 

.50 

.47 


1624.08 

1275.86 1023.62 785.84 584.75 43 5.12 

29SW19 

201.04 

121.73 

56.12 

df 

370 

324 

280 

23 8 

198 

160 

124 

90 

58 

28 

2. 

A 

O 

• 

o 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 


= Reversed ; Decimal points have been omitted from the CC*s. 
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prassure for perforriarce , lack of cantralizatioa/ lack of job 
nti ty . and fe>3dback, salf protection and mistrust#and 
nonauthoritarian leadership style. 

The third canonical correlation revealed that a stress 
situation constructed by lack of inequity, lack of role 
ambiguity, lack of role overload, supervisory support, lack 
of job difficulty, lack of job requirement-capability mismatch, 
and role authority; wcis related to a linear combination of 
career success, seniority, status, lack of future planning 
and dependence on luck and significant people, control of 
accident and powerful people, responsibility diffusion, lack 
of subsistence level work effort, prefarenca for certainty 
and autonomy, decentralized liberal decision making, lack of 
authoritarian climate, formalized climate, advancement 
opportunities, and lack of job variety and responsibility. 

The fourth canonical correlation indicated that a stress 
situation formed by lack of inequity, role ambiguity, 
supervisory support, job difficulty, and job 
requirement - capability mismatch; was related to a 
combination of personal and organizational antecedents, 
namely, lack of career success, lack of seniority, lack of 
preference for certainty and autonomy, lack of instrumental 
work ethic, autonomy and pressure for performance, lack of 
centralization, decentralized liberal decision making, lack 
of authoritarian climate, and lack of nonauthoritarian 
leadership style. 
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The fifth canonical correlation showed that a stress 
situation created by a combination of group cohasiveness, 
lack of role conflict^ role overload, constraints of change 
and rule regulations, job difficulty, lack of job 
requirement - capability mismatch, and inadequacy of role 
authority? was related to a linear composition of personal 
and organizational antecedents, namely, diffusion of 
responsibility, interna lity in project completion and 
cultivating friendship, lack of decentralized liberal decision 
making, nonformalization, formalized communication, lack of 
authoritarian climate, and lack of nonauthoritarian leadership 
style • 

The sixth canonical correlation showed that a stress 
sj.tuation consisting of a combination of group cohasiveness, 
lack of role conflict, feeling of inequity, and job 
requirement - capability mismatch? was related to a combination 
of personal and organizational antecedents consisting of lack 
of future planning and dependence on luck and significant 
others, internality in project completion and cultivating 
friendship, subsistence level work effort, interpersonal help, 
lack of competence and expertise nonrecognition, advancement 
opportunities, lack of job variety and responsibility, and 
job identity and feedback. 

The seventh canonical correlation revealed that a stress 
situation formed by lack of role conflict, lack of inequity, 
lack of role ambiguity, lack of supervisory support, job 
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raquirarresnt - capability mismatch, and inadequacy of role 
authority; was related to a combination of personal and 
organizational antecedents formed by lack of seniority, lack 
of future planning and dependence on luck and significant 
others, self control over events, achievement orientation, lack 
of interpersonal help, lack of strict formalization, 
decentralized liberal decision making, and lack of 
nonformalization . 

The eighth canonical correlation suggested that a stress 
situation formed by lack of role overload, lack of constraints 
of change and rule regulations, job difficulty, and inadequacy 
of role authority, role conflict, feeling of inequity, and 
lack of ambiguity; was related to a combination of personal 
and organizational antecedents consisting of lack of career 
success, experience variety, lack of status, control of 
accident and powerful others, internality in project completion 
and cultivating friendship, preference for certainty and 
autonomy, lack of organizational risk taking, lack of 
nonformalization, nonauthoritarian and nontask oriented 
leadership style, and job identity and feedback. 

The ninth canonical correlation showed that a stress 
situation containing group cohesivaness, role conflict, lack 
of role overload, lack of job difficulty, and job 
requirement - capability mismatch; was related to a combination 
of personal and organizational antecedents saliently formed 
by lack of seniority, self control over events, control of 
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accident and powerful others, lack of achievement orientation, 
preference for certainty and autonomy, autonomy and pressure 
for performance, competence and expertise nonrecognition, 
lack of authoritarian climate, advancerrent opportunities, and 
lack of job identity and feedback* , ^ 

The tenth canonical correlation indicated that a stress 
situation consisting of lack of group cohesiveness, feeling 
of inequity, lack of role ambiguity, supervisory support, lack 
of job difficulty, and job requireirent - capability mismatch; 
was related to a combination of personal and organizational 
antecedents saliently containing lack of status, control of 
accidents and powerful others, control of ability and powerful 
others, lack of congruence of plans with powerful others, 
diffusion of responsibility, lack of interpersonal help, 
organizational risk taking, lack of decentralized liberal 
decision making, lack of nonparticipative climate, 
nonauthoritarian leadership style, and lack of job variety and 
responsibility . 

The next research question of interest was what are the 
important dimensions of personal and organizational factors 
v/hich discriminate between high and low magnitude of the 
dimensions of stress and strain? This question was sought to 
be answered through the discriminant analysis (Tatsuoka, 1970) . 
This analysis was useful for diagnostic purposes. The scores 
on the dimensions of stress ware on continuous scale, thus 
were dichotomized through median split to form high and low 
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stress groups. 

The dimensions of personal (antecedent) factors and stress . 
All the factors of biodata questionnaire, locus of control, 
entrepreneurial orientation, and work ethic, 17 in total v/ere 
included to derive the discriminant function. (Table 3 ). 

Lack of group cohesiveness v/as not minimally discriminated 
(F > 1.00) by the variables of status, lack of future 
planning and dependerce on luck and significant others, control 
of accident and powerful others, subsistence level work effort, 
preference for certainty and autonomy, and expressive and 
instrumental work ethic. These were consequently dropped 
from the equation. Henceforth no reference would be made to 
the factors dropped from the equation and factors yielding 
standardized discriminant coefficients less than .20. The 
factors dropped from the equation would be represented by 
VD in tabular presentation. 

Intarnality in project completion and cultivating 
friendship, self control, control of luck and powerful others, 
control of ability and powerful others, lack of experience 
variety, and diffusion of responsibility discriminated between 
the groups high and low on lack of group cohesiveness . The 
centroids of the groups suggested that high (on lack of group 
cohesiveness) group had lower mean on standardized discriminant 
function (SDF) than its low counterpart. It indicated that 
this linear combination of variables was conducive to group 


c ohe siveness. 
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Table 3 

Standardized Discriminant Function Coefficients of Personal 
Factors for Stress Dimensions 


Factors 




Stress Dimensions 




LGC* 

RC 

FI* 

RA* 

RO* 

LSS* 

CCRR 

JD 

JRCM 

IRA* 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

" D 

D 

D 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

CS 

-15 

VD 

32 

-3 8 

-25 

-3 0 

-57 

-22 

VD 

-3 6 

VE 

-25 

-15 

VD 

VD 

-27 

VD 

VD 

VD 

33 

26 

SY 

17 

VD 

VD 

VD 

14 

-33 

16 

VD 

-43 

-23 

ST* 

VD 

32 

VD 

28 

VD 

-29 

VD 

28 

12 

38 

LFDIDP 

VD 

27 

-62 

-3 6 

25 

54 

30 

57 

VD 

39 

SC 

37 

18 

VD 

-31 

VD 

VD 

-38 

VD 

21 

VD 

CACP 

VD 

33 

VD 

VD 

-14 

VD 

19 

-35 

-2 6 

33 

CLP 

47 

32 

54 

VD 

58 

-51 

-44 

VD 

-17 

-17 

CABP 

40 

VD 

VD 

VD 

34 

-31 

VD 

-41 

VD 

-15 

CPPP 

18 

VD 

36 

-18 

-19 

VD 

26 

VD 

-13 

-38 

DR 

21 

-17 

VD 

26 

40 

-31 

21 

VD 

-41 

16 

IPCCF 

50 

VD 

VD 

-12 

20 

VD 

VD 

-28 

VD 

45 

AO 

14 

-40 

VD 

-22 

-27 

VD 

-37 

32 

VD 

VD 
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The obtained SDF for role conflict significantly 
discriminated between the high and low groups. The results 
indicated that achievement orientation was the strongest factor 
in discrimination and had a negative loading on SDP. Control 
of luck and powerful others, control of accident and powerful 
others, lack of status, and lack of future planning and 
dependence on powerful others were also discriminating variables 
and had positive association with the SDF. High role conflict 
group had hi^er mean on the SDF suggesting that the coefficients 
of factors having positive sign were conducive to high role 
conflict - (group 2). 

The SDF derived for feeling of inequity was statistically 
significant. The strongest discriminating factor was lack of 
future planning and dependence on luck and significant others 
suggesting that higher degree of this orientation was related 
with high feeling of inequity. Control of luck and powerful 
others, lack of subsiscence level v7ork effort, lack of 
instrumental work ethic, congruence of plans with powerful 
others, career success, and lack of preference for certainty 
and autonomy in combination discriminated between the high and 
low inequity groups having its higher mean in low inequity 
group (group 2). 

The SDF derived for role ambiguity was found to be 
statistically significant. Instrumental work ethic was the 
most potent discriminating factor^ having its lovjar mean in 
high role ambiguity group. A linear combination of lack of 
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instramsntal work ethic / lack of career success, (lack of) 
lack of future planning and dependence on luck and significant 
others, lack of expressive work ethic, lack of subsistence 
level work effort, lack of self control, lack of status, 
diffusion of responsibility, and lack of achievement orientation 
discriminated significantly between the high and low role 
ambiguity groups having its higher m.ean for hi^ role ambiguity 
group (group 1) . 

The SDF derived for role overload was statistically 
significant. The strongest discriminating factor was control 
of accidents and powerful others. A high score on this factor 
was associated with high role overload. Other discriminating 
factors whose high scores ware associated with high role 
overload were diffusion of responsibility, control of ability 
and powerful others, expressive work ethic, and lack of future 
planning and dependence on luck and significant others. The 
factors having low mean score in high role overload group vjere , 
achievement orientation, expariarce variety, career success, 
lack of preference for certainty and autonomy, and interna lity 
in project completion and cultivating friendship. 

The SDF for lack of supervisory support derived from a 
linear composite of personal antecedent factors significantly 
discriminated between the low and high groups. The group high 
on lack of supervisory support had higher mean on the SDF than 
its lovj counterpart. A linear combination of lack of future 
planning and dependence on luck and significant others, lack of 
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control of luck and powerful others, instrumental v;ork ethic, 
lack of expressive work ethic, lack of seniority, lack of 
control of ability and powerful others, lack of diffusion of 
responsibility, lack of career success, status, and subsistence 
level work effort was positively associated with lack of 
supervisory support. 

The SDF derived for constraints of change and rule 
regulations was statistically significant in discriminating 
between the high and low constraint groups. The high constraint 
group (group 2) had lower score on SDF than its low counterpart 
(group 1) • A linear combination of lack of career success, 
lack of control of luck and powerful others, lack of subsistence 
level work effort, lack of self control, lack of achievement 
orienta,tion, lack of future planning and dependence on luck 
and significant others, lack of instrumental work ethic, 
congruence of plans with powerful others, and diffusion of 
responsibility arranged in a decreasing order of discriminating 
strength discriminated the tvra groups having its higher means 
in low constraint group (group 1), 

The SDF for job difficulty was found to be significant with 
higher mean score for high job difficulty group (group 2) , A 
linear combination of subsistence level work effort, expressive 
work' ethic, lack of future planning and dependence on luck and 
significant others, lack of control of ability and powerful 
others, lack of control of accident and powerful others, 
achievement orientation, lack of preference for certainty and 
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autonomy# low status, lack of self control, and lack of career 
success /arranged in an order of decreasing strength, 
discriminated between high and low job difficulty groups having 
its higher mean for high job difficulty group (group 2). 

The SDP derived for job requirement - capability mismatch 
was statistically significant having its higher mean for high 
mismatch group (group 2). A linear combination of lack of 
seniority, lack of diffusion of responsibility, experience 
variety, lack of instrumental work ethic, lack of control of 
accident and powerful others, lack of expressive work ethic, 
and self control; arranged in a decreasing order of 
discriminating strength, had its positive association with high 
mismatch group (group 2) . 

The SDF derived for inadequacy of role authority was 
statistically significant with its higher mean for high 
inadequacy of role authority group (group 1) - A linear 
combination of inter nality in project completion and cultivating 
friendship, lack of future planning and dependence on luck and 
significant others, lack of expressive work ethic, lack of 
status, lack of congruence of plans with powerful others, lack 
of career success, control of accident and powerful others, 
experience variety, and lack of seniority; arranged in a 
decreasing order of discriminating strength, had its positive 
association with hic^i inadaqi^acy of role authority (group 1). 

The dimensions of organizational (antecedents) factors and 
stress* The answer to the question as to which organizational 
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factors discriminated between the high and low magnitude of 
stress dimensions, was also sought. Fourteen dimensions of 
organizational structure and processes# three dimensions of 
leadership style, and three dimensions of job characteristics; 
twenty dimensions in total, were entered in the discriminant 
equation (Table 4) . 

The SDF for lack of group cohesivaness derived from a 
linear combination of competence and expertise nonrecognition, 
lack of interpersonal help, job variety and responsibility, 
nonauthoritarian leadership style^ lack of inadequate welfare 
concern, nurturant task leadership style, lack of advancement 
opportunities, lack of organizational risk taking, and 
decentralized liberal decision making* arranged in a decreasing 
order of discriminating strength, was statistically significant 
with a higher mean for high lack of group cohesivaness group 
(group 1). 

The SDF for role conflict derived from a linear combination 
of lack of decentralized liberal decision making, centralization, 
job variety and responsibility, autonomy and pressure for 
performance, lack of inadequate welfare concern, lack of 
formalized cross-checking, competence and expertise 
nonrecognition, strict formalization, lack of formalized 
communication, lack of advancement opportunities, and lack of 
interpersonal help; arranged in a decreasing order of 
discriminating strength, was statistically significant having 
its higher mean for high role conflict group (group 2). 
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Table 4 

Standardized Discriminant Functloa Coefficients of Organizational 
Factors for Stress Dimensions 
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The SDF for feeling of inequity derived from a linear 
combination of lack of authoritarian climate/ lack of 
nonauthoritarian leadership style/ formalized cross-checking/ 
decentralized liberal decision making/ advancement opportunities, 
and autonomy and pressure for hi^ per forirence' arranged in a 
decreasing order of discriminating strength, -was significant in 
discriminating high inequity group from its low counterpart 
having its positive association with low inequity group 
(group 2 ) . 

The SDF for role ambiguity derived from a linear combination 
of lack of nonfor iralization, lack of autonomy and pressure for 
performance/ lack of nonpar ticipative c lima te /inadequate welfare 
concern, lack of decentralized liberal decision making, lack of 
job variety and responsibility, job identity and feedback, and 
lack of formalized communication; arranged in an order of 
decreasing discriminating strength, significantly discriminated 
the high role ambiguity group from its low counterpart with a 
higher mean for low role ambiguity group (group 2)^ 

The SDF for role overload derived from a linear composite 
of lack of decentralized liberal decision making, organizational 
risk taking, lack of nurturant task leadership style, lack of 
formalized communication, lack of nonauthoritarian leadership 
style, lack of competence and expertise nonrecognition, 
nonformalization, lack of nonparticipative climate, task 
oriented leadership style, and lack of strict formalization 
significantly discriminated hi^ overload group from its low 
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counterpart having its positive association with high role 
overload group (group 1)* 

The SDF derived for lack of supervisory support from a 
linear combination of lack of advancement opportunities, 
nonparticipative climate, centralization, authoritarian clirrats, 
job variety and responsibility, lack of formalized communication, 
interpersonal help, and lack of self protection mistrust and 
unjust reward; arranged in a decreasing order of discriminating 
strength, significantly discriminated high lack of supervisory 
support group from its low counterpart having its higher mean 
in high lack of supervisory support group (group 1) . 

The SDF for constraints of change and rule regulations 
derived from a linear combination of strict formalization, lack 
of job variety and responsibility, centralization, job identity 
and feedback, nonformalization, inadequate welfare concern, 
autonomy and pressure for performance, lack of organizational 
risk taking, decentralized liberal decision rTaking,and 
interpersonal help; arranged in a decreasing order of 
discriminating strength, significantly discriminated high 
constraint group from its low counterpart having its higher 
mean in high constraint group (group 2)« 

The SDF for job difficulty derived from a linear combination 
of nurturant task leadership style, self protection, mistrust 
and unjust reward, strict formalization, interpersonal help, 
nonparticipative climate, lack of task oriented leadership 
style, lack of advancement opportunities, lack of inadequate 
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welfare concern/ and lack of authoritarian clirrata# arranged . 
in a decreasing order of discriminating strength, significantly- 
discriminated high job difficulty group from its low counterpart 
having its higher mean in high job difficulty group (group 2) . 

The SDP for job raquiramant - capability misma-tch derived 
from a linear combination of lack of decentralized liberal 
decision making, lack of organizational risk taking, lack of 
authoritarian climate, nonparticipa tiva cliimta, nurturant task 
leadership style, lack of formalized cross-checking, lack of 
strict formalization, and job identity and feedback; arranged in 
a decreasing order of discriminating strength, significantly 
discriminated high mismatch group from its low counterpart 
having a higher mean on SDP in low mismatch group (group 1) • 

The SDP for inadequacy of role authority derived from a . 
linear combination of authoritarian climate, advancement 
opportunities, lack of formalized communication, interpersonal 
help, formalized cross-checking, lack of nonparticipa tive climate, 
lack of nonformalization, lack of job identity and feedback, and 
nurturant task lead 3r ship style; arranged in an order of 
decreasing discriminating strength, significantly discriminated - 
high inadequacy of role authority group from its low counterpart 
having its higher mean in the low inadequacy of role authority 
group (group l) . 

Personal antecedents and strain . The question of the 
personal factors discriminating between high and low strain 
groups would be addressed to in this subsection. This problem 
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was considered in order to have a diagnostic insight about 
certain personal characteristics, presence of which may trigger 
the strain symptoms, or conversely may create resistance to 
strain. The discriminant analysis was performed to achieve 
this objective. As in the case of the dimensions of stress, 
strain dimensions were also dichotomized through median split 
(Table 5). 

The SDF for frustration derived from a linear combination 
of lack of future planning and dependence on luck and significant 
others, lack of expressive v/ork ethic, lack of diffusion of 
responsibility, and control of luck and povjerful others; 
arranged in an order of decreasing discriminating strength, 
significantly discriminated high frustration group from its low 
counterpart having its higher mean in high frustration group 
(group 2) , 

The SDF for lack of leisure time derived from a linear 
combination of lack of career success, intarnality in project 
completion and cultivating friendship, lack of future planning 
and dependence on luck and significant others, control of 
ability and powerful others, lack of control of accident and 
powerful others, lack of self control, and of luck and powerful 
others; arranged in an order of decreasing discriminating 
strength, significantly discriminated high lack of leisure 
time group from its low counterpart having its higher mean 
score in hi^ lack of leisure time group (group 2 ), 
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Table 5 

Standardized Discriminant Function Coefficients of Persona 1 Factors 
for Strain Dimensions 
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The SDF for feeling of uneasiness derived from a linear 
combination of lack of internality in project completion and 
cultivating friendship^ control of ability and powerful others, 
lack of experience variety, subsistence level work effort, and 
lack of luck and powerful others; arranged in an order of 
decreasing discriminating strength, significantly discriminated 
high feeling of uneasiness group from its low counterpart 
having its higher mean in high uneasiness group (group 1). 

The SDF for physical and symtomatic strain derived from a 
linear composite of lack of, expressive work ethic, lack of 
future planning and dependence on luck and significant others, 
lack of seniority, preference for certainty and autonomy, lack 
of self control, lack of diffusion of responsibility, and 
internality in project completion and cultivating friendship/ 
arranged in a decreasing order of discriminating strength, 
significantly discriminated high symptomatic strain group from 
its low counterpart having its higher mean for high strain 
group (group 2). 

The SDF for v7ork aversion derived from a linear combination 
of control of accident and powerful others, lack of control of 
ability and powerful others, lack of status, (lack of) lack of 
future planning and dependence on luck and significant others, 
and congruence of plans with powerful others; arranged in an 
order of decreasing discriminating strength, significantly 
discriminated high work aversion group from its low counterpart 
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having its higher mean in high work aversion group (group 2). 

The SDF for bearing others incompetence derived from a 
linear combination of lack of expressive work ethic / lack of 
future planning and dependence on luck and significant others, 
instrumental work ethic, internality in project completion and 
cultivating friendship, lack of diffusion of responsibility, 
lack of subsistence level work effort, and lack of prefarance 
for certainty and autonomy; arranged in a decreasing ordar of 
discriminating strength, significantly discriminatad high 
bearing of others incompetence group from its low counterpart 
having its higher mean in the group high on bearing of others 
incompetence (group 1) . 

Tha SDF for unjust work and reward derived from a linear 
composite of (lack of) lack of future planning and dependence 
on luck and significant others, experience variety, lack of 
seniority, lack of control of accident and pov/erful people, 
achievement orientation, subsistence level work effort, lack of 
preference for certainty and autonomy, and career success; 
arranged in a decreasing ordar of discriminating strength, 
significantly discriminatad high unjust work and reward group 
from its low counterpart having its higher mean in low unjust 
work and rev;ard group (group 2). 

Tha SDF for latent hostility derived from a linear 
combination of lack of future planning and dependence on 
luck and significant others, lack of experience variety, 
internality in project completion and cultivating friendship. 



lack of achievamant orientation, preference for certainty and 
autonomy, lack of expressive work ethic, and control of 
ability and povjerful others? arranged in an order of decreasing 
discriminating strength, significantly discriminated high 
latent hostility group from its low counterpart having its 
higher mean in high latent hostility group (group 1) . 

The dimensions of organizational factors and strain . 
the question ‘which organizational factors are conducive to 
strain and which organizational factors are not and hov? these 
factors discriminata between high and low strain groups' in 
mind^SDF were derived from organizational factors to discriminata 
between high and low scores on the dimensions of strain (Table 

Tha SDF for frustration derived from a linear combination 
of lack of decentralized liberal decision making, lack of 
advancement opportunities, nonauthoritarian leadership style, 
inadequate welfare concern, centralization, strict formalization, 
job variety and responsibility, lack of formalized cross- 
and organizational risk taking? arranged in an order of decree; 
discriminating strength, significantly discriminated high 
frustration group from its low counterpart having its higher 
mean for high frustration group (group 2). 

The SDF for lack of leisure time derived from a linear 
combination of lack of strict formalization, lack of formalized 
communication, lack of nurturant task leadership style, lack 
of nonauthoritarian leadership style, lack of decentralized 
liberal decision making, and autonomy and pressure for 
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Table 6 

Standardized Discriminant Function Coefficients of Orcranizational 
Factors for Strain Dimensions 
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performance; arranged in a decreasing order of discriminating 
strsnth, significantly discriminated the group high on lack 
of leisure time group from its low counterpart, having its 
higher mean in high lack of leisure time group (group 2)« 

The SDP for feeling of uneasiness derived from a linear 
combination of lack of nonauthoritarian leadership style, 
advancement opportunities, centralization, strict formalization, 
decentralized liberal decision making, self protection mistrust 
and unjust reward, task oriented leadership style, and lack 
of formalized cross-checking; arranged in a decreasing order 
of discriminating strength, significantly discriminated high 
feeling of uneasiness group from its low counterpart having 
its higher mean in low feeling of uneasiness group (group 2). 

The SDP for physical symptorratic strain derived from a 
linear composite of lack of organizational risk taking, lack 
of centralization, nurturant task leadership style, advancement 
opportunities, formalized cross-checking, decentralized liberal 
decision making, and lack of nonauthoritarian leadership style; 
arranged in an order of decreasing discriminating strength,, 
significantly discriminated high physical symptomatic strain 
group from its low counterpart having its higher mean in low 
physical symptomatic strain group (group 1) . 

The SDP for work aversion derived from a linear 
combination of lack of competence and expertise nonrecognition, 
job identity and feedback, lack of nonformalization, lack of 
advancement opportunities, lack of job variety and responsibility. 



lack of nurturant task leadership style, lack of formalized 
cross-checking, and lack of self protection and mistrust; 
arranged in a decreasing order of discriminating strength, 
discriminated significantly high work aversion group from its 
low counterpart having its higher mean in low work aversion 
group (group 1) . 

The SDF for bearing others' incompetence derived from a 
linear combination of lack of decentralized liberal decision 
making, lack of strict formalization, lack of nurturant task 
leadership style, lack of self protection and mistrust, task 
oriented leadership style, lack of nonfornalization, 
nonauthoritarian leadership style, inadequate welfare concern, 
lack of advancement opportunities, and lack of job identity 
and feedback; arranged in a decreasing order of discriminating 
strength, significantly discriminated the group high on bearing 
of others incompetence from its low counterpart having its 
higher mean in high bearing of others' incompeterce group 
(group 1). 

The SDF for unjust work and reward derived from a linear 
composite of lack of decentralized liberal decision making, 
lack of interpersonal help, lack of authoritarian climate, 
lack of inadequate welfare concern, lack of strict 
forrtHlization, autonomy and pressure for perfomance, and 
nonformalization; arranged in a decreasing order of 
discriminating strength, significantly discriminated high 
unjust work and reward group from its low counterpart having 



its higher mean in the group low on unjust v/ork and raward 
(group 2) . 

Tha SDF for latent hostility derived from a linear 
composite of lack of decentralized liberal decision making^ 
lack of advancement opportunities^ lack of formalized 
cross-checking^ lack of non participative cliiieta, lack of 
interpersonal help, job variety and responsibility, 
nonauthoritarian leadership style, lack of autonomy and pressure 
for performance, and task oriented leadership style; arranged 
in a decreasing order of discriminating strength, significantly 
discriminated high latent hostility group from its low 
counterpart having its higher mean in high latent hostility 
group (group 1). 

Relationship of th-a dimensions of stress with coping 
strategies » Tha relationships of stress and coping were explored; 
to understand as to how tha dimensions of stress were related 
to the dimension of coping# The zero order product -moment I 

correlations between tha dimensions of stress and the dimensions 
of coping strategies are given in Appendix C« Due to 
multidimensional nature of stress and coping constructs, 
canonical correlation analysis was performed (Table 7). 

The first canonical correlation explained 3 6 per cent of 
shared variance between dimensions of stress and that of 
coping. Tha results showed that a linear combination of 
coping strategies containing lack of problem solving, 
nondir actional work approach, and constructive deferred 
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Table 7 

Canonical Correlations of Dimensions of Stress with Dimensions 
of Coping Strategies 


Factors 

cc 

cc 

CC 

CC 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Left hand Set 





LGC’*^ 

45 

-05 

-06 

18 

RC 

-05 

19 

37 

-15 

PI* 

-59 

-07 

-03 

-17 

RA* 

-54 

01 

03 

-26 

RO* 

18 

-21 

-04 

-08 

LSS* 

-14 

-12 

48 

08 

CCRR 

00 

12 

-14 

-32 

JD 

-11 

-20 

-17 

28 

JRCM 

23 

-2 9 

30 

-27 

IRA* 

-2 0 

-01 

-23 

-19 

Right hand Set 





APS 

-49 

63 

-05 

-61 

NDMA 

71 

67 

69 

-01 

CDPS 

-48 

-21 

70 

00 

IS 

12 

33 

21 

80 

Rc 

.60 

.46 

.31 

.21 


204.45 

94.58 

35.63 

11.29 


40 

27 

16 

7 

E 

< .01 

< .01 

< .01 

> .05 

* = Reversed; 

Decinal points have 

been omitted 

from s . 
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problem solving? v^as related with a linear combination of 
stress dimensions consisting of lack of group cohesiveness, 
lack of feeling of inequity, role ambiguity, job 

requirement -capability mismatch, and inadequacy of role authority. 

The second canonical correlation explained 21 per cent of 
shared variance between dimensions of stress and that of 
coping. A linear combination of coping strategies consisting 
of active problem solving, nondirectional work approach, lack 
of constructive deferred problem solving, and information 
seeking? was related to a combination of dimensions of stress 
containing role overload, job requirement - capability mismatch, 
and lack of job difficulty. 

The third canonical correlation explained 10 per cent of 
shared variance between a linear combination of stress dimensions 
and that of coping strategies. A linear composite of coping 
strategies consisting of nondirectional work approach, 
constructive deferred problem solving, and information seeking? 
was related to a stress situation consisting of role conflict, 
supervisory support, job requirement - capability misimtch, 
and inadequacy of role authority. 

The four canonical correlation v/as insignificant, 

A somewhat related research question of interest was 
what kind of coping strategies discriminate between low and 
high magnitude of dimensions of stress ? This question was 
sought to be answered with the help of the discriminant analysis. 
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Coping strategies and the dimensions of stress * This 
question was addressed to in order to understand vjhether high 
and low stress groups differed in use of specific coping 
strategies. Discriminant analyses were performed using coping 
strategies as independent and dimensions of stress as the 
dependent variables (Table 8). 

The SDP for lack of group cohesiveness derived from a 
linear combination of dimensions of coping strategies was 
statistically significant having its higher mean in the group 
high on lack of group cohesiveness (group 1) . The SDP consisted 
of two factors, namely, nondirectional work approach and lack 
of constructive dsf fared problem solving. 

The SDP derived to discriminate between high and low role 
conflict was significant with a higher mean in low role conflict 
group. SDP was formed of a linear combination of lack of 
active problem solving, lack of nondirectional work approach, 
and information seeking. 

The high and low feeling of inequity groups were 
significantly discriminated by the SDP having its higher mean 
in high inequity group (group 1) . Nondirectional work approach 
and information seeking had positive while constructive 
deferred problem solving had negative loading on SDP. 

The SDP formed by only nondirectional work approach 
discriminated between high and low role ambiguity. High role 
ambiguity group (group 1) had higher mean score on SDP than 
its low counterpart. 
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Table 8 

Standardized Discrimxnani: Fuactlori Coefficients of Coping 
Strategies for Stress Dimensions 


Stress Dimensions 


Factors 

LGC* 

RC 

■El* 

RA 

RO’*^ 

LSS* 

CCRR 

JD 

JRCM 

IRA* 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

APS 


VD 

-1.03 

VD 

VD 

-1.22 

VD 

VD 

VD 

VD 

VD 

NDii^iA 


.75 

-1.64 

.81 

1.00 

-1,17 

VD 

VD 

.69 

.3 0 

1.41 

GDPS 


-.39 

VD 

-.62 

VD 

-.23 

.80 

VD 

-.45 

VD 

VD 

IS 


VD 

.44 

.48 

VD 

-.38 

.37 

VD 

VD 

.63 

.90 

Rc 


,3 8 

.33 

.43 

.3 9 

.30 

.42 

- 

.16 

.38 

.26 

2 


40.26 

29.62 

52,17 

41.60 

23,5550.21 

- 

6.52 

39.06 

17.67 

d£ 


2 

3 

3 

1 

4 

2 

- 

2 

3 

2 

£ < 


.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

- 

.04 

.01 

.01 

Group 

1 

.40 

.29 

.45 

.3 8 

-*31 

-.41 

- 

.42 

.34 

.20 

Group 

2 

■••37 

-.3 8 

-.41 

-.44 

.29 

.43 

- 

-.21 

-.42 

-.32 


* = Reversed; VD = Variable dropped from the equation. 
Decimal points have been omitted from the D's. 
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The SDF formed by a combination of lack of all the 
four coping strategies was high in low role overload group 

The SDF for lack of supervisory support derived from a 
linear combination of constructive deferred problem solving 
and information seeking significantly discriminated between 
high and lov/ lack of supervisory support groups having higher 
mean for the group low on lack of supervisory support (group 2). 

The high and low job difficulty groups were significantly 
discriminated by the SDF derived from a linear combination of 
non directional work approach and lack of constructive deferred 
problem solving. The high job difficulty group had lower 
mean on SDF. 

The high and low job requirement - capability mismatch 
groups ware significantly discriminated by the SDF having 
positive loadings of nondirectional work approach . and 
information seeking. High job requirement - capability 
mismatch group (group 2) had lower mean on SDF. 

The high and low inadequacy of role authority groups were 
discriminated by the SDF formed by linear combination of 
nondirectional v/ork approach and information seeking. The 
high inadequacy of role authority group had higher mean on 
SDF-. 

Relationship of the dimensions of stress and strain . 

Table 9 shows the summary of the canonical correlation analysis 
between dimensions of stress and that of strain. Since the 
right hand set, i.e., strain dimensions were eight in number. 



Table 9 
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Canonical Correlations of Dimensions of Stress with 
Dimensions of Strain 


Factors 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

Left hand 
Set 









LGC* 

12 

-14 

-13 

-22 

01 

08 

-13 

32 

RC 

04 

21 

49 

-55 

-27 

-3 8 

03 

24 

FI*: 

-12 

-15 

09 

-7 0 

31 

01 

00 

-37 

RA* 

29 

-04 

-42 

-08 

-2 9 

-3 0 

-43 

-02 

RO’*^ 

-98 

-05 

-15 

-23 

-31 

-29 

03 

25 

LSS* 

03 

-03 

-19 

22 

06 

18 

-10 

05 

CCRR 

-22 

48 

-23 

-27 

-16 

45 

04 

05 

JD 

-02 

-07 

-42 

-06 

32 

-18 

37 

35 

JRCM 

00 

30 

17 

10 

37 

-04 

-50 

22 

IRA* 

-11 

-23 

59 

-10 

-04 

23 

09 

47 

Riqht hand 
Set 









F 

07 

81 

-06 

-42 

-34 

13 

43 

-01 

LLT 

80 

-22 

34 

-04 

50 

49 

14 

-09 

FU* 

08 

-04 

-33 

-3 2 

-17 

22 

-32 

-45 

PSS 

-29 

39 

12 

-14 

46 

-15 

-64 

-02 

WA 

-18 

-20 

83 

-13 

-12 

35 

-04 

-16 

BOI* 

20 

15 

-23 

-47 

-12 

13 

-34 

74 

UWR* 

-28 

21 

-14 

27 

23 

70 

-03 

04 

LH* 

-3 2 

18 

09 

-06 

57 

-19 

41 

-46 

SS. 

.81 

.72 

.50 

.47 

.3 9 

.24 

.15 

.12 

628 

.17 

366.56 

191.56 

123.61 

62.97 

23 .16 

9.03 

3.46 


80 

63 

48 

35 

24 

15 

8 

3 

E < 

.01 

<.01 

<.01 

A 

o 

< .01 

> .05 

> .05 

> .05 


* - Reversed? Decimal points have been omitted from CC*s. 
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eight canonical correlations eirerged in total* Out of eight 
canonical correlations, only five were significant (p <: .05). 

Thus only five canonical correlations would be reported. 

The first canonical correlation explained 65.6 par cent 
of shared variance between linear corri>ina tions of stress 
dimensions and that of strain. A stress situation consisting 
of role overload, lack of role ambiguity, and lack of constraints 
of change and rule regulations; was related with a linear 
composite of strain dimensions consisting of lack of leisure 
time, lack of physical symptomatic strain, lack of bearing of 
others incompetence, unjust work and reward, and latent 
hostility* 

The second canonical correlation explained 51.8 per cent 
of shared variance between linear combinations of stress 
dimensions and that of strain* A stress situation containing 
role conflict, job raquiremant - capability mismatch, and 
inadequacy of role anthori tyJwas related with a combination of 
strain dimensions containing frustration, availability of 
leisure time, physical symptomatic strain, lack of work 
aversion, and lack of unjust work and reward. 

The third canonical correlation explained 25 par cent of 
shared variance between linear combinations of stress dimensions 
and that of strain* A linear combination of stress dimensions 
saliently formed by role conflicti role ambiguity, lack of 
constraints of change and rule regulations, lack of job 
difficulty, and ad,equacy of role authority; was related to a. 
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strain situation containing tha dimansions of work aversion# 
lack of laisura time# feeling of uneasiness# and bearing 
others ' incompetence « 

Tha fourth canonical correlation explained 22.1 per cent 
of shared variance between a linear combination of stress 
dimensions and that of strain. A stress condition formed by 
feeling of inequity, lack of role conflict# lack of constraints 
of change and rule regulations# role overload# lack of group 
cohesiveness, and supervisory support;was related to a 
combination of strain dimensions containing bearing of others' 
incompetence# lack of frustration# feeling of uneasiness#, and 
lack of unjust work and reward. 

The fifth canonical correlation explained 15.2 per cant 
of shared variance between a linear combination of stress 
dimensions and that of strain. A linear combination of stress 
dimensions containing job requirement - capability mismatch# 
job difficulty# role overload, role ambiguity# lack of 
inequity# and lack of role conflict? was related to a linear 
combination of strain dimensions containing lack of latent 
hostility, lack of leisure time# physical symptomatic strain# 
lack of frustration, and lack of unjust work and reward. 

The sixth canonical correlation explained 5.8 per cent 
of shared variance between the linear combinations of the 
dimensions of stress and strain. A linear combination of 
the stress dinvensionssaliently formed by constraints of change 
and rule regulations# lack of role conflict# role ambiguity# 
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rola ovarload, and lack of inadeqaacy of role authority was 
relatad to a linaar combination of tha strain dimansions 
saliantly formed by lack of leisure time/ lack of faaling of 
uneasiness/ work aversion, and lack of unjust work and reward. 

Relationship of tha dimensions of coping and strain . After 
addressing the guastions as to how tha dimansions of stress 
and that of coping are relatad, and how tha dimensions of 
stress and that of strain are relatad, a further related 
question as to what are the relationships between tha dimensions 
of coping and that of strain was addressed to. Canonical 
correlation analysis was used for the purpose. Summary of 
tha results are presented in Table 10. 

Tha first canonical correlation explained 36 per cent of 
sharad variance between a linaar combination of dimensions 
of coping strategies and that of strain. A linaar combination 
of coping strategies consisting of lack of active problem 
solving, nondir actional work approach, and lack of information 
seeking; was relatad to another linaar contoina tion of strain 
dimensions consisting of availability of leisure time, 
physical symptorratic strain, unjust work and reward, and 
latent hostility. 

The second canonica 1 correlation explained 19 per cant 
of shared variance between a linaar combination of dimensions of 
coping and that of strain. A combination of coping strategies 
containing active problem solving, nondirsctional work approach, 
and lack of information saeking;was related to a combination of 
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Table 10 


with 

Dimensions of Strain 




Factors — 

CC 

CC 

CC 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Left 

hand Set 




APS 

-.29 

1.57 

.15 

-.22 

NmA 

.40 

1.20 

-.81 

.34 

CDPS 

-.11 

-.06 

.04 

.81 

IS 

-.33 

-.27 

-1.06 

.05 

Right 

hand Sat 




F 

• 16 

.48 

-.53 

-.10 

LLT 

— •61 

.02 

-.33 

• 46 

FU* 

-.09 

.40 

.28 

-.06 

P'SS 

.61 

.05 

.60 

.34 

WA 

-.05 

.40 

.10 

.45 

BOI* 

-.14 

-.15 

-.05 

.51 

UWR* 

.28 

— .62 

-.24 

.38 


-.35 

.17 

.31 

-.21 

Rc 

.60 

.44 

.35 

.17 


201.57 

91.59 

3 9.43 

7 .08 


32 

21 

12 

5 

E 

< .01 

A 

• 

O 

< .01 

> .05 


* = Reversed 
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strain situation consisting of frustration, feeling of easiness, 
work aversion, and unjust work -and reward. 

The third canonical correlation explained 12 per cent of 
shared variance between a linear combination of dimensions of 
coping strategies and that of strain. A combination of 
dimensions of coping strategies containing lack of 
nondirectional work approach and lack of information seeking ? 
was related to a linear combination of the dimensions of 
strain containing physical symptomatic strain, lack of 
frustration, availability of leisure time, feeling of easiness, 
unjust work and reward, and lack of latent hostility. 

The fourth canonical correlation was insignificant. 

Coping strategies aud the dimensions of strain . How high 
and low strain groups differed in use of the specific coping 
strategies was also a question of interest that was sought 
to be answered. The answer to question would help to diagnose 
the efficacy of coping strategies. This question was also 
sought to be tackled through discriminant analysis (Table 11). 

The high frustration group was significantly discriminated 
from low frustration group by the SDF derived from a linear 
combination of active problem solving, nondirectional work 
approach, and lack of constructive deferred problem solving. 

The high frustration group had higher mean score on SDF. 

The SDF for lack of leisure time derived from a linear 
combination of lack of active problem solving, lack of 
nondirectional work approach, and lack of information seeking 
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Table 11 

Standardized Discriminant Function Coefficients of Dimensions 
of Coping Strategies for Strain Dimensions 


Dimensions of Strain 


Factors 

F 

LID? 

FU* 

PSS 

WA 

BOI* 

UWR* 

LH«' 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

APS 

.76 

-1.24 

1.17 

VD 

-1.15 

VD 

—1 .25 

.58 

NDWA 

1.31 

-1.16 

VD 

.82 

VD 

1.00 

.93 

1.42 

CDPS 

*..49 

VD 

VD 

-.30 

VD 

VD 

VD 

-.27 

IS 

VD 

-.53 

-.31 

VD 

1.25 

VD 

-.41 

.38 

SS. 

.28 

.19 

.29 

.3 8 

.13 

.25 

.29 

.30 

2 

•X 

19.53 

8.59 

22.22 

37.92 

4.74 

16.10 

22.53 

22.53 

df 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

E 5 

.01 

.04 

.01 

.01 

.15 

.01 

.01 

.01 

Groiip 1 

-.28 

.19 

-.30 

-.40 

.11 

.18 

-.28 

.31 

Group 2 

.27 

-.18 

.29 

.35 

-.17 

-.38 

.31 



* - Reversed; VD = Variable dropped from the equation* 
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discriminated high lack of leisure time group significantly 
from its low counterpart having its higher mean in low lack 
of leisure time group (group 1). 

The group, with high feeling of uneasiness was 
discriminated from its low counterpart by the SDF derived from 
a linear combination of active problem solving and lack of 
information seeking having its higher mean in low feeling of 
uneasiness group (group 2), 

The high physical symptomatic strain group was significantly 
discriminated from its low counterpart by the SDF derived from a 
linear combination of nondirectional work approach and lack of 
constructive deferred problem solving having its higher mean 
in high physical symptomatic strain group (group 2). 

The group with high experience of bearing of others' 
incompetence was discriminated from its low counterpart by the 
SDF having only nondirectional work approach as coping strategy 
with higher mean for the group high on bearing others' 
incompetence (group 1) . 

. The group with high experience of unjust work and reward 
was discriminated significantly from its low counterpart by 
the SDF derived from linear combination of lack of active 
problem solving, nondirectional work approach, and lack of 
information seeking having higher mean score for the low 
unjust work and reward group (group 2). 

The group with high feeling of latent hostility was 
discriminated from its low counterpart by the SDF derived from 
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a linear combination of active problem solving, nondirectional 
work approach, lack of constructive deferred problem solving, 
and information seeking having higher mean in high latent 
hostility group (group 1) . 

Relationship of the dimensions of stress, coping strategies 
vrith the dimensi o ns of strain * Table 12 shows the summary of 
canonical correlation analysis performed with the dinensions 
of stress and dimensions of coping strategies relating to 
the dimensions of strain. Left hand set, i.e., independent 
set consisted of ten dimensions of stress, four dimensions of 
coping, fourteen factors in total, while right set i.e., 
dependent set consisted of eight dimensions of strain. So 
eight canonical correlations ware possible. Out of the eight 
canonical correlations only the first six ware significant. 

The first canonical correlation explained 67 per cant of 
shared variance between linear combinations of the dimensions 
of stress and dimensions of coping strategies, and the 
dimensions of strain. A linear combination of lack of role 
ambiguity and lack of constraints of change and rule 
regulations; was significantly related to a linear combination 
of strain factors consisting of lack of leisure time, lack 
of physical symptomatic strain, latent hostility , and unjust 
work and reward. 

The second canonical correlation explained 58 par cant 
of shared variance between linear combinations of the dimensions 
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Table 12 


Canonical Correlations of Stress and Coping Stratecries with Strain 



Factors 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Left hand 

Set 








LGC’*^ 

12 

-07 

-03 

09 

-12 

00 

23 

-14 

RC 

02 

16 

57 

14 

-16 

-12 

-14 

-56 


-10 

-15 

32 

36 

08 

14 

22 

10 


29 

07 

-2 9 

08 

-48 

07 

07 

-3 0 

RO* 

-94 

-09 

09 

19 

-34 

-15 

-21 

-29 

LSS* 

05 

00 

-27 

-03 

00 

07 

05 

17 

CCRR 

-22 

47 

-03 

34 

-03 

-3 6 

26 

21 

JD 

01 

-08 

-21 

28 

11 

19 

-16 

-11 

JRCM 

03 

25 

11 

04 

33 

25 

06 

-10 

IRA* 

-10 

-21 

33 

-28 

17 

-29 

15 

-15 

APS 

09 

-15 

68 

09 

-37 

33 

-35 

56 

NDWA 

17 

22 

24 

-25 

-23 

-22 

-03 

34 

CDPS 

-08 

-05 

14 

-11 

18 

-23 

26 

-14 

IS 

16 

-03 

-32 

13 

33 

-62 

-21 

00 

Right hand 

Set 








P 

10 

75 

26 

47 

-09 

-51 

-25 

13 

LLT 

80 

-3 2 

14 

-01 

65 

-08 

23 

36 

FU* 

08 

-02 

05 

23 

-43 

11 

33 

38 

PSS 

-33 

44 

26 

05 

13 

64 

43 

-17 

WA 

-18 

-23 

65 

-37 

10 

-26 

20 

26 

BOI* 

19.' 

14 

-02 

35 

-08 

-26 

49 

-60 

UWR* 

-28 

25 

-3 8 

-05 

42 

-27 

42 

36 

IH* 

-31 

-04 

52 

68 

41 

33 

-37 

33 

Rc 

.82 

.76 

.56 

..52 

.43 

.37 

.27 

.19 

743 

.11 

476.72 

274.26 

185.82 

110.16 

61.70 

26.16 

8.58 

6f 

112 

91 

72 

55 

40 

27 

16 

7 

E < 

.01 

< .01 

^.01 

<.01 

< .01 

< .01 

> .05 

>.05 


= Reversed; Decimal points have been omitted from CC * s . 
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of stress and coping strategies, and the dimensions of strain. 

A strain situation containing frustration, physical symptomatic 
strain, availability of leisure time, lack of unjust work and 
reward, and lack of work aversion was related to a linear 
combination of stress and coping dimensions containing 
constraints of change and rule regulations, job 

requirement - capability mismatch, inadequacy of role authority, 
and nondir actional work approach. 

The third canonical correlation explained 31.4 per cent 
of shared variance of the dimensions of stress and coping, 
and the dimensions of strain. A strain situation formed of 
work aversion, lack of latent hostility, unjust work and reward, 
physical symptomatic strain, and frustration? was related to 
dimensions of stress and coping containing role conflict, 
feeling of equity, adequacy of role authority, role ambiguity, 
lack of supervisory support, lack of job difficulty, active 
problem solving, nondir ectional work approach, and lack of 
information seeking. 

The fourth canonical correlation explained 27 per cent 
of shared variance between linear combinations of the 
dimensions of stress and coping, and the diirensions of strain. 

A strain situation consisting of latent hostility, frustration, 
lack of work aversion, nonbearing of others* incompetence, 
and feeling of easiness* was related to a linear combination 
of dimensions of stress and coping containing lack of feeling 
of inequity, constraints of change and rule regulations, job 
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difficulty., inadequacy of role authority,, and lack of 
nondirectional work approach. 

The fifth canonical correlation explained 18.5 par cant 
of shared variance between the strain dimensions and the 
dimensions of stress and coping strategies. A strain situation 
consisting of lack of leisure time, feeling of uneasiness, 
lack of unjust work and reward, and lack of latent hostility; 
was related to a combination of coping and stress situation 
consisting of role ambiguity, role overload, job 
reguirament - capability mismatch, lack of active problem 
solving, lack of nondirectional work approach, and information 
seeking. 

The sixth canonical correlation explained 13 .7 per cent of 
shared variance between a linear combination of the dimensions 
of strain, and that of stress and coping. A strain situation 
consisting of physical symptomatic strain, lack of frustration, 
lack of latent hostility, bearing of others' incompetence, 
unjust work and reward, and lack of work avarsion;was related 
to a linear combination of the dimensions of stress and 
coping predominantly formed by inadequacy of role authority, 
job requirement - capability mismatch, lack of constraints 
of change and rule regulations, active problem solving, lack 
of nondirectional work approach, and lack of infprmation 
seeking. 

The dimensions of stress as a function of ownership and 
hierarchical position . Stress dimension scores ware subjected 
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to 2 X 2 analysis of variance (ANOVA) with two levels of 
Ownership (public and private) and two levels of hierarchical 
position (high and low). Sumrnary of ANOVA^ and means and standard 
deviations for stress dimensions across ownership by hierarchical 
position are presented in Table 13 and Table 14 respectively. 

For lack of group cohesiveness only the main effect of 
ownership significant showing that the public organizations 

were high on lack of group cohesiveness than the private 
organizations. 

For role conflict only the main effect of hierarchical 
position was significant showing that the executives with 
low position in hierarchy experienced higher role conflict 
than their high position counterpart. 

In the case of feeling of ineguity only the main effect 
of hierarchical position was significant showing that the 
executives in lower hierarchical position experienced more 
ineguity . 

In the case of role ambiguity only the main effect of 
hierarchical position was significant showing that the 
executives in low hierarchical position experienced mors role 
ambiguity than their high position counterparts. 

For role overload both the main effects were significant 
showing that the executives of privately owned organizations 
experienced more role overload than their counterparts of 
public organizations . The main effect of hierarchical position 
showed that the executives of low hierarchical position 
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Table 13 

Sumnery of Analysis of Variance o£ Stress Dimensions as Function, of 
Ownership and Hierarchical Position 


Source 

LGC* 

RC 


FI* 

RA* 


F 

MS 

F 


F 


Ownership (A) 

87.3 9 

13.62 

3.84 

0.33 

0.52 

0.08 

3.98 0.78 

Hierarchical 
Position (b) 

15.33 

2.3 9 

145.92 

12.45 

187.73 

28.73 

52.90 10.40 

AXB 

0.27 

- 0.04 

27.12 

2.31 

7.82 

1.20 

0.64 0.13 

Error 

6.42 


11.72 


6.53 


5.09 


Source 

RO* 

LSS* 

CCRR 

JD 

MS 

F 


F 

MS 

F 


F 

Ownership (A) 

760.62 

54.11 

8.71 

1.72 

127.03 

'50,20 

2.08 

1.16 

Hierarchical 

117.66 

8.37 

57.44 

11.33 

2.72 

1.07 

0,03 

0.02 

Position (b) 









AXB 

35.44 

2.52 

15.57 

3.07 

11.46 

4.53 

0.03 

0.02 

Error 

14.06 


5.07 


'2.53 


1.80 



JRCM IRA* 


Source 


F 

MS 

F 

Ovmership (A) 

21.87 

6.13 

25.62 

10.12 

Hiera rchica 1 

3.04 

0.85 

30.23 

11.94 

Position (b) 





AXB 

2.73 

0.76 

4.77 

1.88 

Error 

3,57 


2.53 



F (1,246) = 3.88, £ = . 


F (1,246) = 6.74, £ = .01. * = Reversed. 


05 
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Table 14 

and Standard Deviations of Stress Dimensions As Function of 
Ownership and Hierarchical Position 


Factors 




Ownership 





Public 



Private 


Hierarchical Position 

Hierarchical Position 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

• ^ 

SD 

LGC* 

15.56 

2.13 

16.03 

1.58 

16.80 

2.73 

17.42 

2.72 

RC 

11.47 

2.56 

9.03 

1.33 

11.01 

3.59 

10.04 

4.10 

FI* 

7.11 

2.37 

9.43 

2.3 6 

7.61 

2,38 

9.14 

2.90 

RA* 

11.82 

2.22 

12.73 

1.69 

11.99 

2.25 

13 .13 

2.42 

RO* 

- 9.22 

2.01 

- 8.53 

1.59 

-13.94 

4.19 

-11.58 

4.40 ; 

LSS* 

8.64 

2.25 

10.27 

2.11 

9.62 

2.14 

10.13 

2.10 : 

CCRR 

5.89 

1.52 

,6.13 

1.06 

4.78 

1.62 

4.07 

1.72 

JD 

6.33 

0.99 

6.33 

0.98 

6.11 

1.29 

6.16 

1.66 ^ 

JRCM 

- 8.96 

1.56 

- 9.43 

1.20 

- 9.85 

1.87 

- 9.86 

2,25 

IRA* 

4.13 

1.57 

4.60 

1.23 

4.54 

1.64 

5.62 

1.63 

n 

45 

30 

104 

71 


= Reversed. 
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exparienced mors rola ovarload than thair high position 
counterparts. 

In tha casa of lack of supervisory support only the main 
effect of hierarchical position was significant showing that 
the exacutives low in hierarchy perceived more lack of 
supervisory support than thair high position countarparts- 

Por constraints of change and rule regulations, the main 
effact of ownership and tha interaction effact of ownership 
and hiararchical position were significant. Tha pattarn of 
main affect suggest ad that tha executives in public owned 
organizations axperiencad more constraints of change and rule 
regulations than tha executives in privately owned organizations. 
The interaction effect suggested that tha exacutivas high in 
hierarchical position axperiencad more constraints than thair 
low position counterparts in publicly ownad organizations, 
while the executives in low hiararchical position exparienced 
more constraints in privately owned organizations. 

For job difficulty all tha affects wera insignificant* 

For job requirement - capability mismatch tha main 
effact of ownership was significant showing that tha 
axecutives in public ownad organizations parcaivad more job 
raquiramant » capability mismatch than tha exacutives in 
privately ownad organizations. 

For inadequacy of rola authority both the main effects 
were significant showing that tha exacutives in public 
organizations felt more inadequacy of rola authority than their 
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countarparts in privately owned organizations. The executives 
in low hierarchical position experienced more inadequacy of 
role authority than their high position countarparts. 

The dimansions of coping strategies as function of 
ownership and hiararchical position . Scores on dimensions of 
coping strategies were also subjected to 2 x 2 (ownership X 
hiararchical position) ANOVA. Summaries of ANOVA, and means 
and standard deviations for ownership by hierarchical position 
ara givan in Table 15. 

For all the dimensions of coping strategies both the 
main effects were but no interaction effact was significant 
The pattern of means suggested that the executives in high 
hierarchical position and the executives from private 
organizations used mora active problem solving^ loss 
nondirec tional work approach, more constructive deferred 
problem solving, and more infomation seeking than their 
respective counterparts. 

The dimansions of strain as function of ownership and 
hiararchical position . As in the case of stress and coping, 
tha scoras on strain dimansions wara also subjected to 2 x 2 
(ownership X hierarchical position) ANOVA. Summaries of 
ANOVA, and means and standard deviations for ownership by 
hiararchical position ara given in Tabla 16 and Tabla 17 
respectively. 

For frustration, fealing of uneasiness, and physical 
symptorretic strain only the main affect of hiararchical position 
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Table 15 

Means, Standard Deviations and Sumirary of Analysis of Variance 
of Dimensions of Coping Strategies as Function of Ownership and 
Hierarchical Position 


Factors 





Ownership 




Public 




Private 


Hierarchical Position 

Hierarchical Position 

Low 

High 

Low 


High 


M 


51 


51 


51 


APS 

21.64 

4.28 

24.70 

7.00 

24.64 

6.54 

to 

00 

4.09 

NDWA 

-17.71 

5.70 

-21.47 

4.56 

-19.51 

5.41 

-24.62 

3 .62 

GDPS 

7 .93 

1.99 

8.97 

1.70 

8.75 

1.87 

9.55 

1.60 

IS 

2.84 

1.07 

3.50 

0.89 

3 .54 

1.22 

4.03 

0.84 


n 45 30 104 71 



APS 

NrWA 

GDPS 


IS 


Source 

MS F 

MS 

p 

MS 

F 


F 

Owner- 
ship (a) 

521.83 17.93 

309.35 

12.57 

24.71 

7.50 

18.85 

16.61 

ohSr 18.66 

Position 

(b) 

991.73 

40.3 0 

42.38 

12.86 

16.55 

14.58 

AXB 

2.56 0.09 

23.15 

0.94 

0.69 

0.21 

0.35 

0.31 

Error 

29.11 

24.61 


3.30 


1.14 


P (1,246) = 3.88, £ = 

«i 05 # 

F (1 

,246) = 

6.74, 

£ _ ,01. 
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Table 16 

Summary of Analysis of Variance of Strain Dimensions as Function of 
Ownership and Hierarchical Position 


Source 

P 


LLT 


PU* 

PSS 



P 


F 


P 

m 

F 

Ownership (a) 

36.47 

1.47 

1635 6 

81.11 

2.49 

0.28 

7.54 

0.42 

Hierarchical 

592,50 

23.95 

91.89 

4.56 

116.23 

12.82 

462.37 

25.60 

Position (b) 









AXB 

23.47 

0.95 

9.21 

0.46 

0.07 

0.01 

46,52 

2.58 

Error 

24.74 


20.16 


9.06 


18.06 



Source 

tlA 


BOI* 


UWR* 

LH* 


P 

MS 

F 

MS 

F 

MS 

F 

Ownership (A) 

0.04 

0.03 

2.77 

3 .95 

72.25 

31.15 

23.92 

4.88 

Hierarchical 

0.56 

0.41 

9.95 

14.22 

0.43 

0.19 

115.51 

23.56 

Position (b) 









AXB 

7.84 

5.71 

4.20 

6.00 

0.17 

0.01 

16.95 

3.46 

Error 

1.37 


0.70 


2.32 


4.90 


F (1,246) 

= 3 .88, £ = 

.05 ; 

P 

(1,246) 

= 6.74 

/ E = • 

01. 


* ~ Reversed. 
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Table 17 

Means and Standard Deviations of Strain Dimensions as Function of 
Ov/nership and Hierarchical Position 


Variables 




Ownership 





Public 



Private 


Low 


High 

Low 


High 

M 


M 




M 

SD 

P 

22.18 

4.26 

19.43 

4.02 

22.01 

4.33 

17.90 

6.33 

LLT 

11.76 

2.96 

10.83 

2.68 

17.88 

4.50 

16.10 

5.63 

PU^ 

16.71 

2.79 

18.27 

2.70 

16.97 

2.62 

18.45 

3 .65 

PSS 

17.67 

4.06 

15.60 

2.32 

18.24 

4.08 

14.25 

5.05 

WA 

- 3 .44 

0.96 

- 3.73 

1.81 

- 3.87 

1.10 

- 3 .37 

1.34 

BOI* 

- 2.68 

0.92 

- 2.53 

0.92 

- 3.21 

0.78 

- 2.48 

0.80 

UWR* 

- 3.18 

1.12 

- 3.07 

0.81 

- 4.36 

1.48 

- 4.28 

1.94 

LH* 

- 8.87 

2.32 

- 7.93 

2.13 

-10.14 

1.90 

- 8.04 

2.53 

n 

45 


30 


104 

71 



* = 


Reversed. 
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was significant showing that the executives low in hierarchy 
experienced mors frustration, more uneasiness, and reported 
mors physical symptomatic strain than their high position 
counterparts. 

For lack of leisure time both the main effects were 
significant suggesting that the executives in privately owned 
organizations had more lack of leisure time than their 
counterparts in publicly owned organizations* Similarly , the 
executives in low hierarchical position experienced more lack 
of leisure time than their high position counterparts. 

In the case of work aversion only the interaction effect 
of ownership and hierarchical position was significant showing 
that the executives in low hierarchical position had higher 
tendency of work aversion in public organizations whereas this 
tendency was higher in high position executives of the privately 

f 

owned organizations. 

For bearing of others' incompetence all the effects 
were significant. The results suggested that the executives 
in public organizations had to bear others' incompetence more 
than their counterparts in the private organizations. Similarly, 
the executives low in hierarchy had to bear others' incompetence 
more than their high position counterparts. The pattern of 
interaction suggested that the executives low in hierarchy from 
privately owned organizations had to bear others' incompetence 
mors than their counterparts in public organizations, but at 
high hierarchical level there was no significant difference 
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batwean the experiances of the executives of public and 
private or^nizations. 

For unjust •work and reward, the main effect of ownership 
was significant showing that tha executives Of privately owned 
organizations ancountarad more unjust work and reward than the 
executivas in public owned organization. 

In the case of latant hostility, both the main ef facts 
were significant, though the effect of hiararchical position was 
stronger. Mean scores showed that the axacutivas of publicly 
owned organizations and tha executives low in hierarchy 
reported higher latent hostility than thair respactive 
countarparts . 

Tha outcome variablas as function of ownership and 
hiararchical position . Eata of outcome variables ware also 
subjected to 2 x 2 (ownership X hierarchical position) ANOVA. 
Summaries of ANOVA, and means and standard deviations are 
presented in Table 18 and Table 19 respectivaly . 

Table 18 shows that for organizational and superior’s 
af factivanass only tha main effact of hierarchical position 
was significant showing that the axacutivas low in organizational 
hierarchy rated effectiveness of their organization and 
superiors lower than their high position counterparts. 

For personal ef fectivenass both tha main affacts ware 
significant sho-wing that tha executives of private organizations 
and tha executives high in hierarchical position rated themselves 
as more effective than thair respective countarparts. 
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Table 18 

Sumrnar'/ o£ Analysis of Variance of Outcome Variables as Function of 


Ownership 

and Hierarchical 

Position 






Source 

OSE 

FE? 

OPC 

OA* 

MS ^ 

MS P 

MS F 

MS F. 


Ownership (A) 

0.27 

0.01 

23.98 

5.21 

13.83 

l;65 

106.32 

13.24 

Hierarchical 
Position (b) 

1090.15 

13.59 

88.46 

22.91 

288.63 

34.36 

211.42 

26.33 

AXB 

12.46 

0.50 

9.90 

2.56 

33.41 

3 ,98 

0.38 

• 0.05 

Error 

24.95 


3.86 


8.40 


8.03 



Source 

JS 


IL 


A 

P 


MS 

F 

MS 

F 

MS £ 


F 

Ownership (A) 

101.65 

0.92 

0.03 

0.04 

0,43 0.64 

0.03 

0.03 

Hierarchical 

9674,98 

87 .96 

17 .3 6 

23.67 

29.15 43.82 

32.18 

34.21 

Position (b) 








AXB 

38.99 

0.35 

0.00 

0.00 

0.70 1.05 

0.77 

0.82 

Error 

110.00 


0.73 


0,67 

0.94 


P (1,246) = 

3.88, £ 

= .05; 

F (1, 

246) = 

6.74, £ = ,01 

• 
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Table 19 

Means and Standard Deviations of Outcome Variables as Function of 


Ownership and 

Hierarchical Position 










Variables 




Ownership 





Public 



Private 


Hierarchical Position 

Hierarchical Position 

Low 

High 


Low 


High 


M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD' 

M 

SD 

OSE 

26.36 

4.46 

31.50 

5.40 

26.78 

4.72 

30.93 

5.37 

PEF 

12.73 

1.79 

14.50 

2.51 

13.87 

1.79 

14.75 

1.99 

OPC 

18.16 

3.69 

19.73 

2.94 

17.87 

2,94 

21.07 

2.03 

OA* 

4.93 

2.73 

2.80 

2.80 

6.3 0 

2.13 

4.34 

3 .63 

JS 

57.20 

12.27 

70.17 

10.57 

57.74 

9.62 

72.47 

10.15 

IL 

2.98 

0.77 

2.40 

0.71 

2.96 

0.84 

2.37 

0.95 

A 

2.98 

0.77 

2.10 

0.65 

2.95 

0.83 

2.31 

0.-87 

P 

2.91 

1.09 

3.83 

0.90 

3 .06 

1.03 

3 .73 

0.79 

n 

45 

30 

104 


71 


* = Reversed. 
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For organizational pride and contribution the main 
affect of hierarchical position and the interaction effect 
were significant# The pattern of mean scores revealed that 
the executives high in organizational hierarchy had higher 
scores on organizational pride and contribution than their low 
position counterparts# The pattern of interaction suggested 
that the executives of low hierarchical position had no 
significant difference on organizational pride and contribution 
irrespective of ownership, but. in the case of high hierarchical 
position the executives of privately owned organizations had 
higher score on pride and contribution# 

In the case of organizational attachment both the main 
effects were significant showing that the executives from 
publicly Owned organizations and the executives of high 
hierarchical position had higher organizational attachment 
than their respective counterparts. 

For job satisfaction, intent to leave, feeling of 
alienation, and sense of power only the main effect of 
hierarchical position was significant showing that the 
executives high in hierarchical position had higher job 
satisfaction, lower intention to leave, lower feeling of 
alienation, and higher sense of power than their low position 
counterparts# 

Stress - performance relationship # The controversy still 
persists about the specifics of the stress - performance 
relationship# it still remains to be decided that whether 



Table 2 0 

Performance As Predicted by Dimensions of Stress 
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Factors 

Linear Hypothesis 

Inverted 

U Hypothesis 


Multi 
pie R 


B 

Beta 

F 

Multi- 
ple R 


B 

Beta 

z 


(X) 

o 

.40 

.16 

.32 

.41 

47.48^ 

.41 

.16 

-.07 

-.09 

0.04 

LGC* 

(X^) 








-.01 

.50 

1.03 


Intercept 



8.67 





11.82 




(xl 

.12 

.01 

-.07 

-.12 

3.42 

.23 

.05 

-.66 

-1.11 

12.59g 

RC 

(X^) 








-.02 

1.01 

10,49 


Intercept 



14.72 





17.90 




(X) 

.33 

.11 

.26 

.33 

3 0.55® 

.33 

.11 

.31 

.40 

1.19 

FI* 

(x^) 








.00 

-.07 

0.04 


Intercept 



11.90 





11.71 




(X) 

.39 

.15 

.35 

.3 9 

44.86 

.40 

• 16 

.77 

.85 

5.96^ 

RA* 

(x^) 








— . 02 

-.47 

1.80 


Intercept 



9.63 





7.14 




(X) 

.08 

.01 

-.04 

-.08 

1.70 

.16 

.03 

.29 

.60 

3 .59, 

RO* 

(x^) 








-.01 

.69 

4 .85 


Intercept 



13.52 





15.46 




(X) 

.41 

"TrT 

.37 

.41 

49.2'f 

.41 

.17 

-.05 

-.05 

0.02 

LSS* 

(X^) 








-.02 

.46 

1.78 


Intercept 



10.44 





12.2 0 




(X) 

.10 

.01 

-.12 

-.10 

2.61 

.10 

.01 

-.09 

-.07 

0.05 

CCRR 

(X^) 








,00 

-.03 

0.01 


Intercept 



14.59 





14.51 




JD 

(X) 

(X^) 

Intercept 

.02 

.00 


NS 

.13 

.02 



NS 


(X) 

.32 

.10 

-.35 

-.32 28.1^ 

.32 

.10 

-.14 

-.13 

0.13 

JRCM 

(x^) 







-.01 

.19 

0.31 


Intercept 



11.64 




11.56 




(X) 

.26 

.07 

.32 

.26 18.22^ 

.27 

.07 

-.08 

-.06 

0.04 

IRA* 

(X2) 







-.04 

.33 

1.22 


Intercept 



12.44 




13.31 




* = Reversed. 3 ^ < .05. 
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this relationship is negative linear or inverted U type. In 
the present research, personal effectiveness was taken as an 
indicator of performance. Both linear and inverted U 
relationship hypotheses ware tasted through linear and 
curvilinear regression equations for relationship between 
personal effectiveness and the dimensions of stress. Results 
are presented in Table 20. 

Out of the ten linear regression equations six were 
found to be significant for linearity. In the case of 
curvilinear prediction only two aquations out of tan ware 
significant. The t ^^70 dimensions for which curvilinear pattern 
emerged to be significant ware role conflict and role overload. 
Relationship of personal effectiveness with two stress 
dimensions, namely, constraints of change and rule regulations, 
and job difficulty turned out to be insignificant for both 
the linear and curvilinear regression equations. The rest six 
equations for lack of group cohasiveness, feeling of inequity, 
role ambiguity, lack of supervisory support, job 
raquiramant - capability misxtetch, and inadequacy of role 
authority shov/ed a negative linear relationship with personal 
effectiveness. 

Relationships of the dimensions of strain with the outcome 
varia bles . The dimensions of strain ware related with outcome 
variables through cac-ocical correlation* Out of eight 
ijooaifclo -cdiioiilc'-ai correlations only the first four ware 
statistically significant ( £ .05). Hence only the first 
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Table 21 

Ca nonical Correlatio ns of Dimensions of Strain with Outcome 
Variables 


Variables 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Left hand set 


F 

-51 

-19 

60 

17 

-31 

-02 

23 

-26 

LLT 

15 

39 

-17 

17 

-02 

61 

22 

23 

FU* 

40 

20 

12 

-09 

08 

-30 

26 

32 

PSS 

-58 

-13 

-59 

—3 6 

15 

-20 

25 

-05 

WA 

17 

30 

24 

50 

12 

32 

07 

-02 

BOI* 

27 

10 

-29 

-21 

-63 

-20 

07 

-19 

UWR* 

-01 

-28 

-01 

-22 

-21 

34 

17 

56 


22 

-35 

03 

32 

42 

22 

3 6 

-44 

Right 

hand set 








OPC 

26 

16 

50 

33 

21 

25 

-24 

69 

OA* 

-07 

85 

34 

-19 

13 

-11 

-03 

-12 

OSE 

-18 

-04 

08 

-29 

06 

-17 

-7 6 

-01 

PEP 

-01 

19 

-41 

46 

-01 

56 

22 

-30 

JS 

74 

43 

-49 

-56 

02 

-18 

55 

29 

IL 

-08 

-03 

-06 

-20 

-73 

30 

06 

29 

A 

-58 

11 

-47 

33 

44 

-34 

-05 

45 

P 

01 

13 

-03 

31 

-45 

-59 

02 

-22 


Re .76 

.57 

.3 9 

.3 5 

.24 

*14 

.10 

.01 


% 3 93 . 84 186^ 93.12 53.22 2l*ll 

7.18 

2.35 

.04 


df 64 

49 

36 

25 

16 

9 

4 

1 


E < *01 

<.01 

<,01 

<.05 

> .05 

>.05 

>.05 

>.05 


= Reversed, Decimal points are omitted from CC* s 
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four canonical corralations would ba reported (Table 21) . 

The first canonical correlation explained 58 par cent of 
shared variance between linear combinations of the dimensions 
of strain and outcome variables. A linear combination of 
outcome variables predominantly formed of job satisfaction, 
lack of alienation, and organizational pride and contribution^ 
was related to a linear combination of strain dimensions 
predominantly formed of lack of frustration, feeling of 
easiness, lack of physical symptomatic strain, not bearing 
other peoples’ incompetence, and lack of latent hostility. 

The second canonical correlation explained 32 par cant 
of shared variance between linear combinations of the dimensions 
of strain and outcome variables. An outcome situation mainly 
formed of lack of organization attachment and job satisfaction? 
was related to a combinations strain dimensions predominantly 
consisting of lack of leisure time, feeling of latent hostility, 
unjust work and reward, work aversion, and feeling of easiness. 

The third canonical correlation explained 15 per cent of 
shared variance between linear combiretions of the dimensions 
of strain and that of outcome variables. An outcorre 
situation predominantly formed of organizational pride and 
contribution, lack of job satisfaction, lack of alienation, 
lack of personal effectiveness, and lack of organizational 
attachnent?was related to a strain situation predominantly 
composed of the factors of frustration, lack of physical 
symptomatic strain, bearing others' incompetence, and work 
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avarsion . 

The fourth canonical correlation explained 12 per cent 
of shared variance between linear combinations of the 
dimensions of strain and that of outcorre variolas. A linear 
combination of lack of job satisfaction, personal effectiveness, 
organizational pride and contribution, alienation, and sense 
of power ;was related to a strain situation predominantly formed 
of work avarsion, lack of physical and symptomatic strain, 
lack of latent hostility, unjust work and reward, and bearing 
others' incompetence. 

Prediction of happy work life. An index of happy work 
life was computed by adding all the outcome variables except 
organizational and superiors af factivaness with their algebraic 
sign. The factor of organizational and superior's effectiveness 
was excluded with the logic that this factor was the only 
factor external to role incumbent whose work life was under 
study. In a factor analysis of all the factors included in 
happy work life index also yield a single factor. The index 
of happy work life was positively related with organizational 
pride and contribution, organizational attachment, personal 
effectiveness, job satisfaction, and sense of power and 
ne^tively with intent to leave and alienation. 

The study assumed that happiness of work life would be 
influenced by the several factors under investigation and 
these factors would have their specific positions in the 
theoretical model. According to the assumption happy work life 
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would be the end product or outcome which could be predicted 
by strain, coping, stress, organizational factors (e*g., 
organizational climate, leadership styles, and job characteristics), 
and personal factors (e.g., entrepreneurial orientation, work 
ethic, locus of control, and biographical factors) in that 
order of conceptualized hierarchy of importance. A hierarchical 
regression analysis was performed after hierarchically arranging 
the factors in the order just mentioned. Prediction of happy 
work life was significant and explained an astonishingly high 
92 per cant of criterion variance. Dimensions of strain, 
coping, stress, organizational factors, work ethic and 
entrepreneurial orientation, and biographical factors and 
locus of control explained 53, 15, 14, 6, 1, and 3 par cent 
of criterion variance respectively. Out of 59 predictors, 16 
predictors had significant individual contribution at the 
probability level of .01 while 8 predictors were significant at 
.05 probability level. Results are summarized in Table 22. 

Results suggested that a linear combination of predictors 
predominantly formed of lack of control of accidents and 
powerful others, lack of inaguity, advancement opportunities, 
lack of role ambiguity, self protection mistrust and lack of 
reward, lack of physical symptomatic strain, lack of inadequate 
welfare concern, self control, lack of seniority, diffusion 
of responsibility, supervisory support, expressive work ethic, 
active problem solving, lack of nondir actional work approach, 
lack of strict formalization, decentralized liberal decision 
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Summary of Hierarchical Regression Analys is for Prediction of 
Happy yjork Lite 


Factors 


Simple 

r 

B 

Beta 

Standard 

Error 

F 

Strain 

.53 






F 


-.61 

.3 6 

.10 

.18 

4.28 

LLT 


-.21 

-.43 

-.11 

.21 

4.18 

FU^ 


.29 

.10 

.01 

.18 

0.27 

PSS 


-.57 

-.65 , 

-.15 

.19 

11.53 

WA 


.08 

-.68 

-.04 

.60 

1.28 

BOI* 


.52 

2.03 

.09 

.87 

5.44 

UWR* 


.15 

.31 

.03 

.49 

0.42 

LK* 

02212.2 

.15 

.50 

-.39 

-.05 

.41 

0.89 

APS 


.47 

.54 

• 16 

.17 

9.52 

NDWA 


-.65 

-.49 

-.14 

.18 

7 .09 

CDPS 


.48 

.87 

.08 

.34 

6.62 

IS 

Stress 

.14 

.38 

-1.25 

-.07 

.74 

2.84 

LGC* 


.36 

.35 

.05 

.26 

1.78 

RC 


-.28 

-.40 

-.07 

.21 

3.76 

FI* 


.62 

1.59 

.21 

.26 

38.14 

RA* 


.42 

■ 1.32 

.15 

.3 0 

18.85 

RO* 


.23 

.24 

.05 

.22 

1.22 

LSS* 


,50 

1.02 

.12 

.33 

9.47 

CCRR 


-.20 

-.49 

-.04 

.46 

1.78 

JD 


.03 

-.26 

-.02 

.44 

0.37 

JRCM 


-.23 

-.35 

-.03 

.34 

1.04 

IRA* 

Orqanizational 

Factors 

.06 

.32 

.03 

.00 

.41 

0.01 

CENR 


-.35 

-.00 

.00 

.19 

0.00 

AC 


-.34 

-.98 

-.07 

.50 

3.87 

IH 


.24 

,18 

.02 

.40 

■ 0.21 

SF 


-.07 

-.51 

-.10 

'.10 

7.04 

ORT 


.07 

-.45 

-.08 

.18 

6.47 

APP 


-.09 

.37 

.03 

.3 6 

1.09 

C 


-.14 

— ^55 

-.06 

.33 

' 2.66 

DLDM 


.27 

.14 

.12 

.54 

7.16 

contd 
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NPC 

00 

cn 

• 

1 

.3 5 

.03 

.3 9 

0.82 

SPMLR 

-.11 

.13 

.12 

.33 

15.84 

NTLS 

.38 

.12 

.02 

.21 

0.33 

TOLS 

-.14 

-.11 

-.01 

.53 

0.04 

KALS 

-.40 

-.76 

-.09 

,33 

5.21 

NF 

-.19 

-.29 

-.04 

.31 

0.89 

FCC 

-.08 

-.31 

-.03 

.42 

0.53 

IWL 

-.27 

-1.65 

-.11 

.49 

11.57 

FC 

-.14 

-.30 

-.03 

.3 9 

0.60 

ADO 

.63 

.31 

.19 

.06 

24.32 

JVR 

.29 

.05 

.02 

.09 

0.30 

JIF 

.29 

.02 

.01 

0.14 

0.03 

Work Ethic and .01 






Entrepreneurial 

Orientation 






EWE 

.52 

.92 

.10 

.32 

8.15 

IWE 

-.17 

-.10 

-.01 

.24 

0.10 

AO 

.27 

-.13 

-.02 

.23 

0.33 

PCA 

-.05 

.06 

.00 

.56 

0.01 

SLWE 

-.21 

1.06 

.07 

.48 

4.96 

Locus of Control. 03 






and Biograohicar 
factors 






SC 

.30 

1.40 

.11 

.40 

11.88 

CLP 

-.09 

.56 

.07 

.31 

3.27 

CACP 

-.25 

-2.90 

-.23 

.47 

38.85 

CAPP 

.05 

.11 

.01 

.35 

0.11 

CS 

.26 

.21 

.03 

.19 

1.22 

VE 

.26 

.42 

.05 

.24 

3.02 

SY 

.20 

-.16 

-.13 

.04 

12.83 

ST’* 

-.23 

-.03 

-.02 

.06 

0.33 

CPPP 

.25 

-.50 

-.02 

.67 

0.57 

m 

.10 

-1.32 

-.10 

.40 

11.03 

IPCCF 

.22 

-.57 

-.05 

.35 

2.70 

LFDIOP 

-.26 

-.15 

-.03 

.17 

0.70 


Intercept -20.29 

R^=.92 


n High score means low magnitude of the construct 
♦ = Reversed, p(l,190) = 3,89, £ < ,05; p(l,190) = 6,77, p <,01, 
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rtHking, not baaring othars' incompatanca , lack of 
nonauthoritarian leadership style^ subsistence level work 
effort, frustration, availability of leisure tiire, lack of 
authoritarian climate, lack of role conflict, control of 
luck and powerful others/ and variety of axperianca predicted 
92 per cent of criterion varianee in happy work life. 

The results of the multiple regression analysis with 
happy work life as criterion presented thus far employed the 
hierarchical approach to regression that was based on the 
conception of temporal sequencing of the domains of constructs 
like stressors, stress, coping, strain, and outcome. This 
approach to regression represents the conceptual scheme of 
constructs culminating into happy work life. Xt would be 
recalled from the earlier sections, however, that each of the 
constructs incorporated in the study was hypothesized (and 
subsequently also found) to be consisting of underlying 
dimensionalities. On certain occasions what may be more 
interesting to find out is the most crucial dimensions from 
among all the constructs that can be gainfully used to predict 
happy work life irrespective of any systematic and schematic 
•temporal organization of their sequential development. To 
achieve this objective of identifying the most important 
individual predictors irrespective of the constructs to which 
they belonged, a nonhiararchical stepwise multiple regression 
analysis was dona. The results showed (Tabla 23) that only 
12 variables out of a total of 59 predictor variables accounted 
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Table 23 

of Stepwise Recpresslon Analysis for Prediction of 
Happy Work Li fe 


Variables 

Multiple R^ 

R Change 

r 

Bata 

B 

Standard 

Error 

F(1,237) 

NDWA 

.65 

.42 

-.65 

-.23 

-.85 

.12 

54.11 

ADO 

.79 

.20 

.63 

.20 

.33 

.05 

41.40 

Fi* 

.84 

.08 

.62 

.24 

1.79 

.23 

63.19 

CLP 

.87 

.05 

-.25 

-.25 

3.19 

.34 

90.23 

RA* 

.89 

.04 

.42 

,18 

1.61 

.24 

45.12 

PSS 

.90 

.03 

-.57 

-.19 

-.83 

.12 

43 .97 

CDPS 

.91 

.01 

.46 

.12 

1.28 

.31 

16.73 

SPMLR 

.92 

.01 

-.11 

.13 

1.46 

.28 

27.51 

IWC 

.92 

.01 

—27 

-.10 

-1.50 

.41 

13 .24 

NALS 

.93 

.01 

-.40 

-.13 

-1.12 

.24 

21.21 

DLDM 

.93 

.01 

.27 

.10 

1.28 

.34 

13 ,81 


.93 

.01 

.50 

.10 

.84 

.25 

11.37 

Intercept 





-3.64 



* = Reversed, 

F(l,237) 

= 3 

.88, £ 

= .05; 

P(l,237) 

= 6.75, 


E = • 
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for as high as 87 par cant of varianca wharaas all of them 
takan together explained 92 par cant of variance which maant 
that by adding as many as 47 mora variables to the regression 
aquation one coaid account only for as little as 5 per cent 
mora of varianca. Basidas, by adding thirtaanth variables 
onwards, the contribution of aach subsequant variable, was less 
than half of a par cant toward tha explanation of the criterion 
varianca. Thus it was infarrad that for thosa. interested only 
in a parsimonious prediction of happy work lifa these twalva 
variables could be reasonably sufficiant. Since numerical 
coefficients of a regression aquation changa as a function of 
the axact number of variables incorporated in an equation, 
a multiple r agression analysis was done incorporating thosa 
twelva praidanti fiad "important" pradictors and happy work 
lifa as tha criterion. Tha results showad (Table 23) that a 
linear combination of lack of nondirectional work approach, 
advancemant opportunities, lack of faaling of inaquity, lack 
of control of luck and powerful paople, lack of role ambiguity, 
lack of physical and symptomatic strain, constructive deferrad 
problem solving, self protection mistrust and lack of raward, 
lack of inadaguata welfare concern, lack of nonauthoritarian 
leadership style, decentralized liberal decision making, and 
supervisory support predicted 87 par cant of criterion variance* 



Chapter 4 


Discussion 

Recalling the objectives of the study, it was an effort 
toward explorations in the structure and dynamics of 
organizational stress with specific reference to the role 
incumbents who could be subsumed under the label of executives 
Being exploratory by design this study proposed no specific 
hypotheses in advance. Nevertheless, some research issues 
were identified at the outset. The issues were sought to be 
dealt largely with multivariate approaches and the results, 
it seemed at least to the investigator, had been quite 
illuminating. 

The following section would primarily be devoted to the 
assignment of meaning to the abstractions of the results 
accruing from statistical analyses and their elaborations and 
explanations wherever possible. Of course, some of the issues 
to be investigated had been identified at the outset and 
most of them had more or lass been 'successfully' explored. 
However, as is likely to happen with any ongoing research 
process, certain othar and newer issues had been identified 
during the course of the research together with some of the 
limitations that put a constraint over the validity of 
corcaptual franework as well as the generalizability of the 
findings. As an attempt would be made to bring these aspects 
to the notice in this section, it is hoped that the ordeal of 
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handling a resaarch like this woald be appraciatad v^ith an 
open mind. Phis would be followed by a brief account of 
tha insights gained during the course of working on tliis 
problem that could hopefully pave the way for future resaarch 
in this area . 

A discussion of the structure of various constructs 

that had been included in the study vjould be presented in 

the beginning. 

St ruc ture of the Constructs 

St ructure of stress « Factor analysis of responses on 
strass guestiohnaire yialded tan factors. They were (a) lack 
of group cohesiveness, (b) role conflict, (c) feeling of 
inequity, (d) rola ambiguity, (e) role overload, (f) lack 
of suparvisory support, (g) constraints of change and rule 
regulations, (h) job difficulty, (i) job requirement - capability 
mismatch, and (j) inadequacy of role authority. Out of the 
emerged factors fev7 factors like rola conflict, role ambiguity, 
rola overload, job requirement - capability mismatch and 
job difficulty were akin to tha dimensions used earlier in 
strass research. Few other factors like lack of group 
cohasivenass and lack of supervisory support had been 
traditionally used as parts of tha organizational clirtHta, 
but in the present study these factors emerged as dimensions 
of stress because executives in tha pre-pilot survey had 
specifically mentioned that lack of group cohasivenass and 
lack of laadership support acted on tham as stress, and 
therafora such items had been includad in the stress 
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qaastionnair a. Othar factors# namaiy# faaling of iaaquity 
and inadaquacy of rola authority wara "new” strass dimensions 
end probably liad not baan used in earliar strass resaarch. 

Structure of biodata . This form had yielded four 
factors# namely (a) caraar success, (b) variety of axperianca# 
(c) seniority # and (d) status. Actually tha biodata 
quastionnaira includad only thosa relevant aspects of ona*s 
background that ware considarad to be crucial for organizational 
lifa and in particular for stress research on tha basis of 
litaratura survey and pra-pilot experiences. 

Structura of locus of control . This form consisted of 
Lavansion's locus of control questionnaire. Analysis of this 
form ravealad tha axistance of eight significant factors 
though Lavansion (1974) had accepted only thraa factors as 
"maaningful" in the framework of locus of control. However# 
it should ba noted that tha factor analysis in Lavansion's 
study had also ravealad the axistanca of more than three 
significant factors# but only first thraa factors ware 
retained as only they ware thought to be "maaningful and 
intarpra table" . Tha results of this study suggested that 
the locus of control maasura did not show clear cut separation 
between intarnals and externals. Thraa internal iteire of 
Lavansion’' s scala had tha highest loadings on a factor named 
as self control over events. Rast of the factors wara of 
mixad type consisting of internal and external# or extarnal 
parson and situation items. Thasa results indicated that 
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probably cultural factors ware playing a rola and tha concept 
of aithar pura internals or purs externals did not exist in 
tha cognitive universe of our respondents (Sinha , Singh, &. 
Shukla , 1986). No attempt was mada to darive or retain 
“maaningful fectors only" . Tha assumption was that one could 
taka only one of the two stands. Eithar one relied on tha 
ad hoc maaningf ulnass or wlat could ba conceptually dafandable 
at tha outsat, or otharwisa trust tha data structure and 
attempt to explain tha findings. This study subscribad to 
tha latter stand, and thus all tha statistically significant 
factors wara ratainad, used, and intarpratad as far as 
practicabla, though parhaps life would hava baan easiar in 
dealing with only "maaningful" things. 

Structure of antra prenaurial orientation . This form 
yielded three significant factors, namely, (a) achievement 
oriantation, (b) subsistanca laval work affort, and (c) 
prefaranca for certainty and autonomy. Achievement 
oriantation could ba taken as the core dimension of 
antra pr ana urial oriantation. Tha construct reprasanted by 
this factor had been found to be r ala tad with economic growth 
(MeClelland, 1961) . 

Structura of work athic * Results showed two significant 
factors of work athic that were somewhat similar to thosa 
obtained by Aldag and Briaf (1975) and Blood (1969). They 
were (a) expressive work athic - and (b) instrumantal work 


athic 
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Structure of orc^ni 2 ational clirrate . Factor analysis 
ravealsd the existence of fourteen significant dimensions, 
namely, (a) interpersonal help, (b) strict formalization, (c) 
organizational risk taking, (d) autonomy and pressure for 
perfornance, (e) centralization, (f) decentralized liberal 
decision making, (g) nonpar ticipative climate, (h) self 
protection, mistrust and lack of reward, (i) nonformalization, 
(j) formalized cross-checking, (k) inadequate welfare concern, 
(l) formalized communication, (m) competence and expertise 
nonrecognition, and (n) authoritarian clinate. 

Structure of leadership style . Factor analysis yielded 
three significant factors, namely, (a) nurturant task 
leadership style, (b) task oriented leadership style, and 
(c) nonauthoritarian leadership style. It was interesting to 
note the conspicuous absence of participative leadership style 
as a factor. 

Structure of job characteristic , ihctor analysis revealed 
three significant dimensions, namely, (a) advancement 
opportunities, (b) job variety and responsibility, and (c) 
job identity and feed back. Constructs similar to such 
factors were identified and used by Hackman and Oldham (1980) 
and Turner and Lawrence (1965) for job diagnostic survey. 

Structure of strain . Eight significant factors were 
obtained which were (a) frustration, (b) lack of leisure time, 
(c) feeling of uneasiness, (d) physical symptomatic strain, 

(e) vrork aversion, (f) bearing of others’ incompetence. 
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(g) unjust work and reward, and (h) latent hostility. Since 
stress and strain were interchangeably used in many earlier 
research works, some of the strain dimensions might teve 
been obtained under the label of stress in soire of the earlier 
studies. In the present study stress was differentiated 
from strain, and strain was conceptualized as a maladjustive 
reaction to stress. Thus the sight dimensions of strain may 
be treated as eight types of maladjustive reactions to stress. 

Structure of coping strategies . Factor analysis yielded 
four significant factors namely, (a) active problem solving, 

(b) nondir actional work approach, (c) constructive deferred 
problem solving ^and (d) information seeking. Constructs 
similar to the dimensions of active problem solving and 
information seeking had already been traced and used in 
stress research (Fair, 1976? Billings & Moos, 1984? Singh & 
Sinha , In press, a) but other dimensions could be thought of 
as the mixed forms of the earlier identified coping strategies. 

Structure of organizational commitment . Only two 
significant fectors emerged, namely, (a) organizational pride 
and contribution, and (b) organizational attachment. However, 
the proponents of the scale (Cook Sc wall, 1980) , had reported 
three factors, namely, (a) organizational identification, 

(b) organizational involvement, and (c) or^nizational loyality. 

Structure of organizational effectiveness . Originally 
the items purported to measure effectiveness along three 
dirrensions of effectiveness that were organizational, , 
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superior ' s/supsr vis ory , and personal effectiveness. But 
factor analysis yielded only two factors, namely, organizational 
and superior's effectiveness and personal effectiveness^ This 
probably meant that the effectiveness concept mii^t not be 
differentiated across organizational ani supervisory dimensions 
separately in the minds of the respondents of this study. 

Structure of satisfaction. Technically, two statistically 
significant dimensions emerged from factor analysis, but 
since all the items had higher loadings on the first factor 
only, the scale of satisfaction was conceived of as a single 
(or general factor) scale and was named as job satisfaction. 

Relationship of Personal and Organizational Antecedent 
Factors with Dimensions of Stress 

Turning to the results of canonical correlations, tan 
canonical correlations were obtained. This meant that there 
ware ten independent dimensions of left hand set of variables 
consisting of personal and organizational factors which were 
significantly related to corresponding dimensions of right 
hand sat of variables consisting of stress factors (Table 2). 

The first right hand canonical variate reflected a 
position of authority where a role incumbent enjoyed support 
of seniors and did not feel constrained by rule regulations 
or by fast changing technology. However, such an incumbent, 
it appeared, would be likely to experience role overload. 

In essence, this variate represented a position of authority 
with role overload. Such a situation is not uncommon in the 
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sxacutive’s world* One componant of this variata that could 
be taken as conducive to stress was role overload* The above 
mentioned right hand canonical variate was highly related 
with the left hand variata which reflected a situation 
where role incumbents had attained seniority but had not 
worked in many organizations and had mixed locus of control, 
i*a., the executive might perceive as being controlled 
simultaneously by accidents, powerful others, as well as by 
the self* The working climate of such an executive would be 
marked by lack of centralization of power, lack of 
decentralized liberal decision making, lack of competence 

and expertise nonracognition,and organizational risk taking* 

In such a situation presumably crucial decisions ware taken 
at higher levels and the dertand for the execution of decisions 
were put on the executives* Of course, the executives ware 
equipped with power, seniority and willingness for risk 
taking. So pressure for accomplishment of others* decisions 
could be taken as the main stress producing component of this 
variata* Zero order correlation of decentralized liberal 
decision making with role overload was also suggestive of such 
a rela tionship* 

In the second canonical correlation the right hand, 
i*e. , criterion variata represented a situation in which the 
executives did not feel constrained due to rule regulations 
and technological changes, and did not axparienca role conflict 
but did experience role ambiguity. The described canonical 
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variate was highly related with the left hand variate which 
formed a situation of lack of structure* This kind of result 
was expected because role expectations might not be clear 
due to absence of explicit rules etc* Such relationship 
between lack of structure and role ambiguity had bean reported 
earlier also (House & Rizzo, 1972). 

In the third canonical correlation the right hand, i.a*, 
criterion canonical variate represented a situation of low 
stress or lack of stress consisting of lack of role overload, 
supervisory support, lack of job difficulty, feeling of 
equity, lack of job requirement - capability misnatch. This 
variate was highly related to the left hand variate representing 
a situation in which the executives had mixed locus of control, 
had career success, had attained seniority, status, lacked 
subsistence level work effort, and preference for certainty 
and autonomy. In such a situation an executive had advancement 
opportunities together with the assignments that lacked 
responsibility and variety. Such an executive performed in a 
climate marked with decentralized liberal decision making, 
formalized communication, and lack of nonpartlcipative climate. 
In essence, the right hand canonical variate represented a 
situation of lack of stress or low stress which was related 
with left hand variate saliently loaded by advancerrcnt 
opportunities and mixed locus of control. In fact the left 
hand variate described a situation pertaining most likely to 
a senior exacutive with a successful career as a specialist 
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who had some "typed" assignnent and had no motive of 
enterprise, even then enjoyed advancement opportunities. 

Such results ware congruent to the theoretical expectations 
(Hackman Sc Oldham, 1980; Maslow, 1954) that the executives 
with high advancement opportunities in 'the job, and working 
in a participative climate having decentralized decision 
making practices would not be likely to experience stress. 
Advancement opportunities had the components of self 
actualizing and esteem needs which ware supposed to lead to 
low stress. Participative climate and decentralized decision 
making were also conducive to low stress because these factors 
facilitated free exshange of information and provided the 
experience of esteem in executives. 

In the fourth canonical correlation the right hand 
canonical variate represented a situation of stress in which 
the executives perceived leadership support and equitable 
compensation* But they also perceived the assignments to be 
ambiguous, unstructured, difficult, and not matching with the 
capabilities. This canonical variate was highly related with 
the left hand canonical variate representing a situation in 
which the executives, did not perceive their career as 
successful, lacked seniority, lacked preference for certainty 
and autonomy, and lacked instrumental work ethic# worked 
in a climate which had autonomy and pressure for performance, 
decentralized liberal decision making, lack of centralization 
and authoritarian climate features, and perceived their 
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suparior to be. nonauthoritarian. Broadly speaking the whole 
situation was one that indicated that executives with little 
seniority and success had bean given a full free hand by the 
inanagertiant, ta^io ware of low status and did not know what to 
do, thus felt their assignments to be difficult and perceived 
a misfit between their ability and the job raguiremants . These 
results may be interpratad in the light of life cycle theory 
(Harsey & Blanchard, 1982) and nurturant task leadership theory 
(Sinha, 1980) which advocate that the employaas should be 
allowed to participate in decision making and should be 
daligated the authority and responsibility but only whan they 
are mature enough to discharge it. Such contingency had been 
demonstrated in the context of laadership, but this finding 
also suggested that the contingency theory might be applied 
in the context of stress, in that, in order to avoid strass 
role incumbents should be allowed to participate in decision making 
and should be daligated authority only when they are prepared 
for it . 

In the case of the fifth canonical correlation the right 
hand canonical variate reprasentad a situation in which the 
stress conducive components were inadequacy of rola authority, 
constraints of change and rule regulations, and rola overload; 
while other components like group cohasivaness, lack of role 
conflict, lack of job difficulty, and lack of job 
requirement - capability mismatch wera in the direction of 
strass reduction. On the whole this situation depicted the 
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executives who had been given a good number of assignrrents 
to complete but were not given a free hand to handle the 
subordinates. Rule regulations and technological changes were 
also problematic to them. This situation presumably showed 
a typical profile of the middle level executives who perceived 
that they were not equipped with adequate authority though 
they ware given a large number of responsibilities. The 
"antecedents" to this situation^ i.e.# the left hand variate 
represented a situation where the executives with ambiguous 
sense of control worked in organizations with emphasis on 
nonformalization, lack of authoritarian climate, and lack of 
decentralized liberal decision making, and worked under the 
superiors who used authoritarian leadership style. Inadequacy 
of role authority might be perceived due to several reasons. 
Firstly, the executives might not assume personal responsibility 
for the happenings/ secondly, due to nonforrralization, legal 
power of the incumbents might not be clear, and lastly, lack 
of authoritarian climate might also have contributed to it. 

The total situation suggested that the executives who believed 
that their bosses were authoritarian, but as an organizational 
policy where authoritarianism was discouraged, commnication 
procedures were formalized, and decentralized decision making 
strategy was not followed; would feel that they had not been 
provided with adequate authority and execution of centralized 
decisions made their job overloaded. 
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In tha sixth canonical correlation tha right hand 
variate suggested that only t-wo components of the situation 
were stress conducive. They were faeling of inequity and 
job requirement - capability mismatch. This situation was 
related with tha left hand variate which represented a 
situation where the executives did not have adequate job 
variety and responsibility. They also lacked job identity 
and feedback. Such executives had mixed sense of control. 

They received interpersonal help, enjoyed advancement 
opportunities, got recognition for their competence and 
expertise, and had subsistence level work effort. The total 
situation described the executives having good interpersonal 
relationship and advancement opportunities but lacking 
enriched job in terms of responsibility, variety, identity, 
and feedback. Thus the stress producing components, i.e., 
inequity and job requirement - capability mismatch might be 
covarying with lack of enriched job. Such findings ware 
theoretically congruent to tha expectation and derived support 
from tha job characteristic theory {Hackman & Oldman, 1980; 
Turner Sc Lawrence, i965). 

In the seventh canonical correlation the right hand 
variate represented a situation where three of tha components 
were stress conducive, namely, lack of supervisory support, 
job requiramant - capability mismatch, and inadequacy of role 
authority. This variate was related with tha left hand 
variate which denoted a situation representing tha executives 



who had a mixad sansa of control, lacked seniority, had 
achievamant oriantation, had workad in organizations in which 
tha axacatives did not maintain a climata of intarparsonal 
halp, and the organizations lacked strong formalization, had 
dacentralized liberal decision making, and lack of 
nonformalization. Profile of tha viiola situation indicated 
that lack of intarparsonal halp, lack of seniority with 
decantralizad liberal dacision making, and lack of 
formalization might create a parcaption of lack of leadership 
support, job requirement - capability mismatch, and inadequacy 
of role authority. 

In tha eighth canonical correlation the right hand 
variate reflected a situation where tha executives perceived 
their authority as inadequate, had a feeling of inequity, 
fait job difficulty, and also perceived role conflict; had 
achieved low succass in career, had worked in many organizations, 
had low education and salary etc., had ambiguous sense of 
control, had preference for certainty and autonomy. They 
worked (as raflected in tha left hand variate) in such 
organizations which avoided risk taking, and lacked 
nonformalization. They parcaivad tha leader to be 
nonauthoritarian and nontask orianted, and had fair amount 
of identity and faadback in tha job. On the whola, tha 
situation indicated that the executives of low hierarchical 
position who had frequently changed their jobs, had an 
ambiguous sense of control? parceivad thair authority to be 
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inadequate, and felt inequity, and conflict# These findings 
were congruent with the expectations# Some earlier studies 
(Sorensen & Sorensen, 1974; Singh, Agrawala, & Ifelhan, 1981) 
have also reported that the incumbents low in hierarchy 
experience more role conflict. 

In the case of the ninth canonical correlation the right 
hand variate represented a situation where two components, 
namely, role conflict and job requirement- capability 
mismatch would be stress conducive. This variate was related 
to the left tend variate representing a situation in which 
the executives having mixed locus of control, lack of seniority, 
lack of achievement orientation, preference for certainty and 
autonomy, worked in organizations which discouraged 
authoritarian climate, provided autonomy together with 
pressure for performance, and did not recognize competence and 
expertise on the job, which provided advancement opportunities 
but lacked in terms of identity and feedback. On the whole 
the situation presented a picture of the executives in low 
hierarchical position with mixed locus of control, lack of 
achievement orientation, preference for certainty and autonomy , 
They worked in an organization with incongruent values, and 
thus felt job requirement - capability mismatch and role 
conflict. It kerned that lack of seniority, nonrecognition 

of competence and expertise, and lack of job identity and 
feedback had created the condition of conflict and misfit. 

Such results were congruent to the job characteristic theory 
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(Turner & Lawrence ^ 1965* Hacknan & Oldham, 1980)and also 
derived support from Kahn et al. (1964) study. 

The situation of the tenth canonical correlation suggested 
that the executives of low status with ambiguous locus of 
control worlcLng in organizations which lacked in interpersonal 
help, lacked decentralized liberal decision making, lacked 
nonpar ticipative climate, had nonauthoritarian leadership; 
worked on a job which lacked job variety and responsibility, 
felt inequity, lack of group cohesiveness, and felt job 
requirement - capability mismatch. Such executives would 
report that their job was not difficult and the superiors 
ware supportive. Such a condition of stress presumably might 
be created by the components of low status, lack of 
interpersonal help, and lack of job variety and responsibility. 

Identifying the Work Groups with High Stress and Strain 

The results based on discriminant analysis showed that 
a linear combination of the respectively relevant factors of 
the personal variables and the organizational variables could 
significantly discriminate between groups low and high on 
the ten dimensions of stress and the eight dimensions of 
strain. Assuming that the various kinds of stress and strain, 
as reflected in their respective factors, were of negative 
consequences; the results of the discriminant analysis 
provided the knowledge that could be gainfully used for 
identifying the group having a high rragnitude of the stress 
and strain dimensions from the group having a low iiEgnituda of 
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ths same. 

Personal factors discriminatincf between low and high 
stress groups * Since the stress dimensions were tan, 
conforming to the statistical characteristics, ten standard 
discriminant functions (SDP) ware derived from ten separata 
discriminant aquations- 

The first SDF derived for the stress dimension, i.e-, 
lack of group cohesivaness, had higher mean in the group 
that was low on lack of group cohasiveness meaning that a 
high score on the variate was conducive to group cohesiveness- 
Essentially , this variate represented a situation where the 
executives believing that they had fairly adequate degree of 
control over completion of projects and were capable of 
cultivating the relationships, had confidence in their own 
skill and ability to control certain events of their life, and 
simultaneously recognized the importance of luck and powerful 
people but failed to recognize the contingencies of certain 
reinforcenents . Such executives could not be classified 
clearly as internal or external, thus could be thought of as 
having a mixed locus of control * So the executives with 
mixed locus of control, and having experience of working in 
relatively fewer organizations would be likely to constitute 
a cohesive group* Hers the crucial factors which maximized 
the perception of group cohesiveness was the belief of 
internality in project completion and ability to cultivate 
friendship* So in identifying the executives who constitute 
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tha cohasiva group this function could be of importance* 

The group high on role conflict had higher mean on the 
SDP suggesting that tha executives who did not aspire for 
achievamants# prinerily perceived the rainforcement 
contingencies beyond their control, and were also relatively 
less educated and less paid; would ba likely to experience 
high role conflict. Taken as a whole this could be the 
portrait of the executives who ware low in organizational 
hierarchy, who perhaps believed that tha forces that ware 
responsible for generating conflicts were from tha work 
environment (i.e., the role senders who might either be 
superior or subordinates), and were not motivated to achieve. 
Some earlier studies (Sorensen & Sorensen, 1974/ Singh at al. 
1981) also reported that employees low in organizational 
hierarchy experienced more role conflict. 

Perception of equity has been recognized as an important 
variable in tha ccntext of social groups and organizational 
situations where it has generally bean shown that perception 
of inequity nay lead to an unpleasant state of mind which in 
turn might lead the role incumbents to seek for tha ways of 
reducing inequity. However, little attention seams to have 
been paid to soma of the possible person related factors 
( including personality ) that could tend to make people 
perceive equity or inequity. Tha findings of this research 
showed that the perception of equity (at least as represented 
in tha specific factor of factor analysis) could be correlated 



significantly to somo of tha personal factors also (as 
avidencad by correlation results# Appendix c) . 
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Perceived equity may be defined as an "equality" of 
the parcaivad personal enargic inputs - outcomes ratio with 
such ratio of relevant focal rafaranca. 

Tha low inequity group had higher maan on tha SDF 
suggesting that tha exacutivas for whom work# in terms of 
affort or instrumentality, was lass central (as also was 
avidencad by a lack of prefarerca for certainty and autonomy 
in work), had a mixed control of reinforcement, but had 
achiavad carear success that, in a way, want together with 
future planning congruent with powerful people. It saems that 
such axacutivas achieved (caraar success for instanca) tha 
outcome with relatively less (work related) anargic inputs. 
Although theoratically even an "advantageous" position with 
regard to the focal parson could lead to an uncomfortable 
mental stata as a disadvantageous position would* Howevar, 
parhaps the axtent of advantage is not as mentally dissatisfying 
(with tha same magnituda of discrepancy from tha balanced 
stats) as disadvantage would ba, or may ba tha advantage 
(discrepancy from the equitable position) was not all that 
(perceptually) great to call for a perception of inequity.. 
Whatever the reason might ba, tha results suggested that tha 
higher the score on SDF the lower tha perceivad inequity would 


be 
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The high role ambiguity group had higher mean on the SDF 
suggesting that the -executives who did not perceive the work 
to be either instrurrental or expressive to their lives, had 
not achieved success in their career, had mixed locus of 
control, did not aspire to achieve, and were less educated 
and lass paid; would form the high role ambiguity group. The 
whole profile depicted that apathy towards work, lack of clear 
perception of reinforcarrent contingencies associated with 
lack of status and career success, were conducive to high role 
ambiguity. The crucial factors like low status, and lack of 
centrality of work might be the reason to bring about high 
ambiguity. Work ethic may play a central role in establishing 
identity of the individual. Thus the executives who lack 
both kinds of work ethic might perceive the work situation to 
be more ambiguous. 

The high role overload group had a higher mean on the 
SDF suggesting that the executives who perceived that 
Contingencies of reinforcements ware prinerily beyond their 
control, did not aspire for achievements, had expressive 
work ethic, i.e., regarded work as central to their lives, 
had not achieved career success, had worked in relatively 
fewer organizations,- and lacked a preference for certainty 
and autonomy in work; experienced higher role overload. This 
profile seamed to describe the executives in relatively lower 
hierarchical position who enjoyed their work and identified 
themselves with it. Probably it was the reason why ' they ware 
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givan more and more assignments to complete, bat they felt 
that the tirre and resources given to complete the assignrtents 
were inadequate and hence experienced role overload. 

The group high on lack of supervisory support had higher 
mean on the SDF suggesting that the executives who perceived 
their work as only instrunental to earn a livelihood and not 
as expressive, had mixed or ambiguous locus of control, had 
not achieved career success, had not achieved seniority, were 
less paid and less educated, and invested only subsistence 
level effort in work; would constitute the group which 
perceive low support of leadership. The whole profile 
suggested that the executives who lacked expressive work ethic 
and were low in organizational hierarchy did not receive 
leadership support because they did not properly identify 
with work and wanted to invest only minimum amount of effort 
necessary to survive in the system. 

For constraints of change and rule regulations the low 
constraint group had higher mean on the SDF suggesting that 
the executives who had not achieved success in their career, 
had prirrarily external locus of control, lacked subsistence 
level work effort, did not aspire for achievement, and lacked 
instrumental work ethic? would form the group which perceived 
low constraints of change and rule regulations. Here primarily 
the external control orientation appeared to be the crucial 
factor in leading to perception of low constraint of change 
and rule regulation. The executives who had external locus of 
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control, did not aspira for achiavemant, and lacked caraar 
success, might ba of passiva kind who somehow adjusted to 
any changa and to rula regulations without any commitmant. 

Tha high job difficulty group had higher maan on tha 
SDF suggesting that tha executives who invested only subsistence 
level work effort, thought work as expressive to their lives, 
had achiaverrent orientation, perceived tha mixed contingency 
of reinforcement, but lacked status and caraar success' 
would constitute the group which parcaived tha job as highly 
difficult. Here high expressive work ethic, achiavamant 
orientation, associated with a subsistence level work effort 
and lack of education failed one to lead to career success, 
thus the executives might have a feeling that they could not 
succeed due to difficult job. 

The high job raguiramant - capability mismatch group 
had higher mean on the SDF suggesting that the executives 
who lacked seniority, parcaived thamselves to ba responsible 
for the outcorres, had worked in many organizations, and 
traatad work as neither axprassive nor instrumental to their 
lives? would experience more job requirement - capability 
mismatch. Tha results could be interpreted in tha following 
way? The executives who had axparianca variety would have 
worked in many organizations and had left many organizations. 
Since these executives held themselves as responsible for tha 
events, and so far have not identified themselves with work, 
they moved from place to place in guest of identity, and here 
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■was tha s’tage of moratorium whara axecutivas readily accaptad 
tha mismatch of thair capability and job repair amant. 

Tha group high on inadaquacy of rola authority had 
higher maan on tha SDF suggesting that tha axecutivas who had 
not achieved career success/ had worked in and left many 
organizations/ lacked saniority and status, had mixed locus 
of control/ and lacked axprassiva work athic' would form a 
group which would parcaiva its authority to be inadequate. 
Essantia lly, this profila depicted tha young executives who 
had not sattlad thamselves proparly, and felt that they ware 
not given enough authority. 

Or ganizational factors discrimi rating betwaan low and 
high stress group . Aftar having described how personal 
factors discriminatad between the high and low stress groups, 
tha discussion would turn to how organizational factors 
discriminatad between tha high and low stress groups. 

The group high on lack of group cohasiveness had higher 
maan on tha SDF suggesting that tha axecutivas who perceived 
that tha organization lacked a clinata of interpersonal help, 
the competanca and expertise of tha executives were not 
raeognized, union - iranagairent relation -was good, organization 
discouraged risk taking, tha axacutives ware allowad to 
participate in decision making, job variaty and responsibility 
•was high but advancement opportunities were low, laadars ware 
of nurturant, and nonauthoritarian type? would form a group 
which would perceive tha work group to be lass cohesive. Hare 
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the cracial factor which lead to lack of group cohesiveness 
might be a climate lacking in interpersonal help* 

The high role conflict group had higher mean of the SDF 
suggesting that the executives who perceived that organizations 
did not follow decentralized decision making strategy and 
had made the power centralized, where autonomy was provided 
with pressure to show results, union - management relation 
was adequate, where everything was not double checked, 
communication procedures were not very often formal ones, 
Gompatanca and expertise of the executives ware not recognized, 
emphasis on discipline was strong, interpersonal relations 
were not encouraged, advancement opportunities ware poor 
though they had high amount of job variety and responsibility; 
would form a high role conflict group. Hare the organizational 
climate in itself could be thought of as conflict producing 
as executives perceived a strong emphasis on discipline, 
but simultaneously found that communication procedures were not 
forrral. Similarly , the executives were given the jobs with 
high variety and responsibility with little possibility for 
advancement and had nonracognition of competence and expertise 
which in turn mi^t have led to an experience of role 
conflict* 

The low inequity group had higher mean of the SDF 
suggesting that lack of authoritarian climate, lack of 
nonauthoritarian leadership style, formalized cross checking, 
advancamant opportunities, decentralized liberal decision 
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making, and autonomy and prassura for parfornBncn? would 
be high in this group. Hare lack of authoritarian climata, 
dacantralized liberal decision making and advancemant 
opportunitias seamed to hava crucial importance in datarmining 
the faaling of aguity. 

The low role ambiguity group had higher mean on the SDP 
suggesting that lack of non formalization, lack of autonomy 
and pressure for parforrmnce, lack of nonpar ticipativa climate, 
inadaquata welfare concern, lack of job variety and 
responsibility, and job idantity and feedback? would be high 
in this group. The whole situation gave the picture of a 
tight structure in which mlo regulation, job reguirairent , 
and criteria of avaluation wara made explicit which in turn 
reduced ambiguity. 

The executives high in role overload group had higher 
maan scora on tha SDP suggesting that lack of dacantralizad 
liberal dacision making, organizational risk taking, lack of 
formalized communication, lack of competence and expertise 
nonracognition, nonformalization, lack of nonparticipative 
climate, lack of nurturant task leadarship styla, lack of 
nonauthoritarian leadership style, task orientad leadarship 
style would be hi^ in this group. The whole profile 
dapictad an organization whare crucial decisions were takan at 
tha top, and middle and junior lavel executives were asked 
to axacute tham. Howavar, the cormrainication procedures were 
not formalized, tha leaders ware neither nurturant nor 
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authoritarian but just task oriontad. Tha axecutivas 
undertook tha assignments^ but they fait that tha tima givan 
to thair disposal was not adequate to finish tha assignments 
and hanca axpariancad high rola overload. 

Tha group high on lack of supervisory support had higher 
mean on the SDF suggesting that lack of advancement 
opportunitias, nonpar ticifstiv a clinata, centralization/ 
authoritarian cliirata, job variety and rasponsibility/ lack 
of formalized communication, and intarpersonal help were high 
in this group. Here crucial factors determining high lack 
of leadership support saamad to be centralization/ 
nonparticipativa clinaha/ and lack of advancement opportunities. 
The executives felt that it was tha leadership which did not 
allow them to participate in decision making/ had n©da power 
centralized/ and did not provide anoui^ advancement 
opportunities. Further they probably felt that due to 
centralization of power and nonparticipativa climata the 
leader was not in touch with what the junior collaagues ware 
feeling about jobs etc. 

The high constraint of change and rule regulations group 
had higher mean on tha SDF suggesting that strict formalization, 
lack of job variety and responsibility, centralization, job 
identity and feedback, inadequate welfare concern, 
nonformalization, autonomy and pressure for hi^ parforirance, 
lack of organizational risk taking, decentralized liberal 
decision making, and interpersonal help? were high in this 
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group. Essentially the whole profile depicted a situation 
of rigid structure in which the executives failed to adjust 
to the technological change and rule regulations- 

The high job difficulty group had higher mean on the 
SDP suggesting that nurturant task leadership style, self 
protection mistrust and lack of reward, strong formalization, 
interpersonal help, nonparticipativs climate, lack of task 
oriented leadership style, lack of advancement opportunities, 
lack of inadequate welfare concern, and lack of authoritarian 
climate ware higher in this group. The situation depicted 
that strong formalization, lack of task oriented leadership 
style, lack of advancement opportunities, and nonpar ticipative 
climate were probably the crucial factors in creating the 
condition of high job difficulty. Perhaps due to strong 
formalization the executives bothered too much for the rules 
of the game, and freecom of choice was not provided. 

Moreover, a climate of participativeness through which they 
could settle the problem was also lacking which further 
enhanced the perception of job difficulty. A perception of 
lack of advancement opportunities might also be a contributor 
to the perception of job difficulty. 

The group low on job requiranent - capability mismatch 
had higher score on the SDF suggesting that this group had 
higher lack of decentralized liberal decision making, lack of 
organizational risk taking, lack of authoritarian climate, 
nonparticipative climate, nurturant task leadership style. 
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lack of formalized communication, lack of strong formalization, 
and job identity and feedback, hers job requirement - capability 
match apparently resulted due to not giving enough responsibility 
to the executives, as decentralized liberal decision making 
■was lacking and nonpar ticipativ a climate was present. Further 
the things were not dealt in authoritarian ways, and since 
there was little demand required on the job 
whatever capability the incumbent had could have sufficed. 

The group low on role authority inadequacy had higher 
TOan on the SDF suggesting that this group had higher mean 
on authoritarian clinete, advanoament opportunities, lack of 
fornalized communication, interpersonal help, formalized cross* 
checking, lack of nonpar ticipative climate, lack of 
nonformalization, nurturant task leadership style, and lack 
of job identity and feedback. Here the executives felt that 
they were provided with enough authority and also felt that 
they had enough advancement opportunities, and subordinates 
were obedient, and every thing was double checked to rectify 
the mistakes • 

Personal factors dULscriminatinq between low and high 
strain . ^ In this subsection the findings of high and low 
strain groups as discriminated by the personal factors would 
be discussed. Strain dimensions being sight, eight SDF wer§ 
derived from ei^t separate discriminant equations. 

The axacutives in the high frustration group had higher 
mean score on the SDF suggesting that the executives of this 
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group were higher on externality and lack of expressive 
work ethic* The component of expressive work ethic is similar 
to protsstant ethic which is related to high level of 
persistence, tolerance of boredom, and hard week etc. The 
external executives probably did not enjoy their work and 
further if they lacked expressive work ethic, the job might 
become frustrating. 

The executives experiencing high lack of leisure time 
had higher score on the SDF suggesting that this group had 
higher score on lack of career success, ambiguous locus of 
control, and lack of experience variety. The whole profile 
suggested that the executives who could not achieve success 
in career, had worked in relatively fewer organizations, and 
had a mixed locus of control* would form a group that would 
experience relatively more lack of leisure time. Hare two 
factors, namely, lack of career success and belief of 
inter nality in project completion and building contacts 

appeared to be crucial in creating time pressure. The 
executives who could not gat career success and believed that 
what they started must con® up to the final shape would be 
likely to fail to devote enough time on leisure activities. 

The group with feeling of high uneasiness had higher 
mean on the SDF showing that this group had higher mean score 
on lack of experience variety, a subsistence level work effort, 
and mixed sense of control orientation. Hare crucial factors 
seemed to be lack of baliaf in the internality in project 



completion and cultivating friendship and lack of experience 
variety. The profile suggested that the executives who had 
worked in relatively fewer organizations, and were uncertain 
about the completion of the project that they initiated and in 
cultivating friendship, felt uneasy and helpless. 

The group high on physical symptomatic strain had higher 
mean on the SDP suggesting that lack of expressive work ethic, 
primarily external locus of control, lack of seniority, and 
preference for certainty and autonomy were higher in this 
group. Here lack of expressive work ethic, external person 
oriented locus of control, and lack of seniority appeared to 
be the crucial factors in determining strain. The executives 
who lacked expressive work ethic and had primarily external 
locus of control might experience frustration, lack of 
seniority also seemed to be adding to it, because junior 
executive might feel less powerful in political dynamics and 
hence experience mors physical symptomatic strain. The 
argument that feeling of frustration and powerlessness would 
lead to physical symptomatic strain would derive support 
from Seligrran's (1975) theory of learned helplessness. 

The group of executives having higher tendency 'Of work 
aversion had higher mean on the SDF suggesting that this group 
had higher mean on lack of status and had mixed sense of 
control. This variate represented a situation where the 
executives of (presumably) lower hierarchy having relatively 
less education and lass salary with mixed locus of control did 
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not feel guilt conscious in taking time off the job in duty 
hours . 

The group of executives who belonged to high bearing 
of others incompetence group had higher mean on the SDF 
suggesting that this group had higher n^an on a weighted 
linear combination of lack of expressive work ethic# lack of 
future planning and dependence on luck and significant others, 
instrumental work ethic, belief of internality in project 
completion and building contacts, lack of responsibility 
diffusion, lack of subsistence level work effort, and lack of 
prefers rice for certainty and autonomy. The important factors 
which lad to the perception of bearing of others’ incorapeterKie 
were lack of expressive work ethic, lack of future planning 
and dependence on Icuck and powerful others, instrun^ntal work 
ethic, and belief of internal control in project completion 
and cultivating friendship. - A belief of internal control in 
project coraplation and cultivating friendship accompanied with 
lack of future planning and dependence on luck and powerful 
people in itself forrred an incongruent cognitive state which 
furth.ar fuelled by stronger instrumental work ethic resulting 
in an emotional state that they have to bear others’ 
incompetence to gat the job done. 

The group of executives low on unjust work and reward 
had higher mean on the SDF indicating that this group had 
higher mean on variety of axperisnce, lack of seniority, 
achievement orientation, career success, subsistence level 
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work affort, lack of prafarance for certainty and autonomy, 
and primarily intarnal locus of control* This variate 
raprasanted a situation whara axecutives would hava workad in 
many organizations, but had not advanced in aga, did not 
acquira much work axpariance, had primarily intarnal locus of 
control fait that thay wera baing traatad on a fair basis 
interras of assignmants and rewards. 

Tha group of axacutivas having hi^ latant hostility 
had highar score on tha SDF suggesting that lack of exparianca 
variety, mixed locus of control, lack of achiavamant 
oriantation, prafarance for certainty and autonomy, and lack 
of expressive work ethic would be highar in this group. Hara 
lack of exparianca variety, lack of futura planning and 
depandanca on luck and powerful othars, belief in internality 
of projact completion and cultivating friendship, and lack 
of expressive work ethic might explain tha situation. Tha 
axacutivas v;ho had not workad in many organizations, depended 
on luck and powerful othars, but had belief of intarnal 
control in projact completion and cultivating friendship, 
might feel latant hostility towards powerful people because 
thay might be doing their job only for tha sake of livelihood 
and not particularly for gaining a sense of achievement or 
asteam* In such a case feeling of hostility may not be 
discharged axternally because it may gat their valued reward 


lost 
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Organizational factors In discriminating low and high 
strain groups * This subsection would be devoted to the 
interpretation of results of high and low strain groups as 
discriminated by organizational factors. This discussion 
might have implications for organizational practices to identify 
and subssguently to modify the organizational conditions which 
were conducive to strain. 

The executives in high frustration group had higher mean 
on the SDP suggesting that this group had higher score on 
lack of decentralized liberal decision malcLng, lack of 
advancement opportunities, nonauthoritarian leadership style, 
inadequate welfere concern, centralization, strict formalization, 
job variety and responsibility, lack of forrralized communication, 
lack of formalized cross-checking, and organizational risk 
taking. Here the whole profile suggested that lack of 
decentralized liberal decision making and centralization, 
strong emphasis on discipline and rule regulation accompanied 
with lack of recorded communication procedures, and lack of 
systematic cross-checkings, lack of advancement opportunities 
accompanied with lack of job variety and responsibility, and 
presence of inadequate welfare concern could be treated as 
frustration producing. 

Tte executives high in lack of leisure tine group had 
higher mean of the SDP indicating that this group had higher 
score on lack of strict forna lization, lack of formalized 
comnuinication, lack of nonauthoritarian leadership style. 
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lack of decentralizad liberal decision making, and autonomy 
and pressure for performance. Essentially this variate 
described a situation of loose structure where leadership was 
nonnurturant and nonauthoritarian type. Here loose structure, 
and autonomy and pressure for performance might be crucial 
factors which encouraged executives to perform in their own 
way that in turn might have resulted in lack of leisure time. 
Since there might not be specific job instructions and the 
executives might have been given fuUautonomy to do the job 
in their own way but to show perforrrance, hence as obligation 
the executives might have invested the time beyond their office 
hours, thus reported lack of leisure time. 

The group of executives low in feeling of uneasiness 
had higher mean on the SDF suggesting that this group had 
higher score on lack of nonauthoritarian leadership style, 
advancement opportunities, centralization, strict formalization, 
decentralized liberal decision making, self protection mistrust 
and unjust reward, task oriented leadership style, and lack of 
foriTQlized cross-checking. Hare advancement opportunities, 
lack of nonauthoritarian leadership style, centralization, 
decentralized liberal decision making, and emphasis on 
discipline and rule regulations might have implications for 
this kind of finding. The executives who felt that they had 
ample amount of advancement opportunities, worked in an 
or^nization which centralized power but also practiced 
decentralized decision strategy and where management was 
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nonauthoritarian; would ba likaly to fasl thamselvas mora 
important and would not feal unaasy with the state of affairsi 

Tha group low on physical symptomatic strain had hi^ar 
mean on the SDF suggesting that this group was highar on 
lack of organizational risk taking^ lack of centralization, 
nurture nt task leadership sty la, advancamant opportunities, 
formalized cross-checking, dacantralizad liberal decision 
making, and lack of nonauthoritarian leadership style. Tha 
whole profile suggested that ttia executives who felt that 
their organization preferred to play safe, allowed 
decentralized liberal decision making, perceived the leadership 
as nurturant task orianted, and appraised a good deal of 
advancement opportunities? would ba likely to show lass 
physical symptomatic strain. 

Tha group of executives low on work aversion had higher 
mean score on the SDF suggesting that this group was highar 
on job identity and feedback, lack of competence and expartisa 
nonracognition, lack of nonformalization, lack of advancanent 
opportunities, lack of job variety and responsibility, lack 
of nurturant task leadership style, lack of formalized 
cross-checking,- and lack of self protection mistrust and 
lack of reward. This variate represented a situation in 
which tha executives felt that their organizations recognized 
their competence and expertise, job identity and feedback 
were guite clear, though at this juncture they did not 
perceive high possibility of advancement opportunities. 
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but thay knew that raward would be adequately provided; and 
as a consequerca there might be the low tandancy of work 
aversion. 

The group of executives who had to baar othars 
incompatence had highar scora on the SDP suggesting that this 
group was higher on lack of strict formalization, lack of 
decantralized liberal decision making, lack of nurturant 
task leadarship styla, task oriantad laadarship style, lack 
of salf protaction and mistrqsts lack of nonforimlization, 
nonauthoritarian laadarship styla, lack of job identity and 
feedback, lack of advancement opportunities, and inadaguata 
welfare concern. This variate raprasantad a situation whare 
the axacutivas who felt that their organization did not 
follow dacantralized liberal dacision rraking, and did not 
hava a strong emphasis on discipline and rule regulations, 
leaders wara not nurturant, but task oriantad and 
nonauthoritarian, further who felt that there was no clearcut 
evaluation procedura for job performance, did not perceive 
a good possibility of advarx:amant, and also felt that thara 
was no adequate welfare concern in the organization; formed 
a group which parceivad that bhay had to baar others 
incompetence. 

The group axacutivas low in unjust work and reward 
scorad higher rrean on the SDP showing that this group had 
higher score on lack of decantralized liberal decision making, 
lack of interpersonal help, lack of inadequate welfare concern. 
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lack of authoritarian climata# lack of strict forinalization, 
autonomy and prossura for par forma re a, and nonforma lization- 
This variata raprasantad a situation vhere the exacutivas 
who parceivad that thair organizations did not follow 
dacantralizad liberal dacision making, did not encourage 
intarparsonal halp, did not have authoritarian climate, 
had adaquata walfara concarn, and did not emphasize discipline 
and rula regulations; would form a group in which unjust 
work and reward would ba perceived lass in magnitude. 

The group of exacutivas in high latent hostility group 
had higher maan on the SDP indicating that this group had 
higher score on lack of decentralized liberal dacision making, 
lack of advancement opportunities, lack of fornalizad 
cross-checking, lack of nonpar ticipative clinate, lack of 
interpersonal help, job variety and responsibility, 
nonauthoritarian leadership style, lack of autonomy and 
pressure for performance, and task oriented leadership style. 
This variate represented a situation in which the executives 
who perceived that their organization did not follow 
decentralized decision strategy, that there was little 
opportunity for advancement though they discharge a variety 
of important assignments, things were not double checked, 
sortE amount of participative clinate was there fcait lacked 
interpersonal help, and where leaders were task oriented 
and nonauthoritarian; would form a group which would feel 
high la t ait hostility. Here lack of decentralized liberal 
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decision making, and lack of advancement opportunities 
accompanied with job variety and responsibility could have 
been the crucial factors in determining feeling of latent 
hostility . 

R elationship of the Dimensions of Stress with that of Coping 
Strategies 

The left hand canonical variate in the first canonical 
correlation represented a high stress condition marked by 
lack of group cohesiveness, feeling of inequity, role ambiguity, 
job requirement - capability mismatch, and inadequacy of role 
authority* that was related with lack of active problem 
solving, nondirectional work approach and lack of constructive 
deferred problem solving comprising the right hand canonical 
variate in which a dominant strategy was nondirectional work 
approach. This kind of relationship suggested that high 
stress conditions were associated with ineffective coping 
strategy. 

The second canonical correlation seemed to suggest that 
coping strategy represented by the canonical variate composed 
of active problem solving, nondirectional work approach, 
information seeking, and lack of constructive deferred problem 
solving was associated with the canonical variate composed 
UROstly of the components representing a low level of stress . 

In other words, it suggested that these coping strategies in 
this combination may be effective in stress reduction. 
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The thixd canonical correlation suggested that prasarce 
of role conflict, job requirement - capability mismatch, 
inadequate role authority, and presence of supervisory support 
(in combination); was related with lack of active problem 
solving, non dir actional work approach, constructive deferred 
problem solving, and information seeking. This finding 
suggested that constructive deferred problem solving in 
combination with nondiractional work approach and inforiiation 
seeking could be a relatively lass effective strategy to 
counteract stress. Here one might be interested to know 
what constitute nondiractional work approach. Nondiractional 
work approach was negatively related with active problem 
solving as wall as with other two coping strategies. 
Nondiractional work approach included the lack of activities 
of talking to relevant people about the problem, seeking 
help from people or groups with similar experiences, setting 
priorities for working, making plans and follow it, not to 
act too hastaly, and taking assignments one by one. On the 
whole this combination of activities suggested that the 
executives acted on the problem without proper thought and 
approach to problem solving was passive and nonsystematic . 

Coping Strategies as Discriminating between Low and High 
Stress 

In this subsection, the discussion would be devoted 
to the findings to the question whether the executives 
constituting low and high stress groups could be identified 
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on the basis of usa of coping strategias. In other words, 
whether the use of certain combinations of coping strategies 
ware associated with high magnitude of stress experience. 

The executives high on lack of group cohesiveness had 
used more nondirecti onal work approach and less constructive 
deferred problem solving. The nondirectional work approach 
might be treated as an ineffective coping strategy which went 
together with high lack of group cohasiveness. 

The executives in high role conflict group had less 
active problem solving, less nondirectional work approach, and 
more information seeking. This finding suggested that 
information seeking without active problem solving might not 
be vary effective in reducing role conflict. 

The executives who felt high inequity used relatively 
more nondirectional work approach and information seeking, 
and less constructive deferred problem solving. Here 
nondirectional work approach in itself was an ineffective 
coping strategy, which became even stronger in absence of 
constructive deferred problem solving. 

The executives in high role ambiguity group had used 
more nondirectional work approach as coping strategy and 
hence could not reduce it. 

The executives who did not experience high role overload 
did not use any of the coping strategy. 

The group of executives low on lack of supervisory 
support used relatively more constructive defeixad problem 
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solving and infor nation seeking. The finding suggested that 
this combination of coping strategy ndght be associated with 
the lowering of the perception of lack of support . 

The group of executives who perceived the job to be more 
difficult used more nondirectional work approach and less 
constructive deferred problem solving. Both of these coping 
strategies were ineffective in combination. Obviously 
nondirectional work approach was not a systematic 'v&y of 
problem solving in which the executives did not do any 
constructive act. This coping strategy with lack of 
constructive deferred problem solving led to perception of 
difficulty in job. 

The group of executives experiencing less job 
requirement - capability mismatch used relatively more 
inforrration seeking and more nondirectional work approach. 

Here the strength of discrimination of information seeking was 
higher which might have helped the executives in reducing 
misiTHtch. 

The group of executives who felt their role authority 
to be inadequate used relatively more nondirectional work 
approach and more inforrration seaicing but as indicated by 
discriminant coefficient the nondirectional work approach v^-s 
more potent in compariscn to inforrration seeking, it want 
together with a perception of high inadequacy of role 
authority . Essentially , this combination of coping strategies 
suggested that the executives using this combination of 
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coping strategies felt isolated, they did* not talk about 
their problems with anybody, did not seek support from the 
people with similar experiences. They did not try to act in 
a systematic fashion to bring the orderliness. They probably 
tried to seek information about the problem from published 
sources and obviously a nonsystematic way of problem solving 
might have not helped. The executives not getting rid of 
their problems with use of this combination might have a 
feeling that their efforts ware not succeeding because they 
did not have adequate authority and further they might have 
a feeling if they had enough authority things would have been 
in better shape . 

Stress and Strain Relationship 

After having discussed how use of coping strategies 
discriminated between high and low stress groups, the next 
question to be discussed would be how stress and strain wars 
related. This discussion would help' to understand v^ich kind 
of stress combination would lead to which kind of strain 
combination. Out of the eight canonical correlations derived, 
only six ware significant, thus the discussion would include 
only six canonical correlations. 

The first canonical correlation suggested that the 
right hand variate represented a situation where executives 
did not have leisure time, had latent hostility, felt that 
work and reward distribution were unjustified, did not have 
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to baar othars incompetance, and had lack of physical 
symptomatic strain. This variate was highly related to 
tha left hand variate which consisted of lack of role 
ambiguity, lack of change and rule regulations but had high 
role overload. Essentially, the only stress conducive factor 
was role overload which might have lad to lack of leisure 
time, feeling of latent hostility, and perception of unjust 
work and reward. The results were self evident in that a 
high role overload created time pressure for the executives, 
so they tried to finish their jobs either beyond duty hours 
in the office or carried them home which certainly curtailed 
their leisure time and it was very natural that they would 
feel that work and reward distribution ware not fair. They 
might also feel a latent hostility for being hard pressed 
and over worked. 

The second canonical correlation suggested that left 
hand variate represented a stress situation where tha 
executives experienced constraints of technological change 
and rule regulations, job requirement — capability mismatch, 
inadequacy of role authority, and role conflict. This 
stress situation was related to tha right hand variate which 
represented a strain situation containing frustration, 
physical symptomatic strain, lack of unjust work and reward, 
lack of work aversion, and availability of leisure time. 

Tha whole situation suggested that presence of role conflict, 
constraints of change and rule regulations, job 
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rsqulramant - capability mismatch, and inadequacy role 
authority in combination lad to a ralativaly higher amount of 
strain primarily foimiad by frustration and physical symptomatic 
strain. Earlier studies conducted in tha framawork of P-E 
fit modal/ and Kahn at al.‘s (1964) rola episoda modal also 
reported findings congruant to tha prasant ones. 

Tha third canonical correlation suggested that the laft 
hand variata reprasantad a situation whara tha executives 
experiancai rola conflict and role ambiguity, had adequate 
rola authority, did not feel constrained due to technological 
change and rula ragulations, and did not have difficult 
assignments. This variate was significantly related to a 
strain situation in which exacutivas had high work aversion, 
lack of leisure time, feeling of unaasinass, and had to bear 
othars* incompetenca. Tha whole situation showed that tha 
executives who had high rola authority, perceived thair job 
as lass difficult and fait unconstrained but experienced rola 
.conflict and role ambiguity? and these might be taken as 
going togathar or each laading to a strain situation markad 
by work aversion and bad feelings. 

The fourth canonical correlation showed that the laft 
hand variate reprasantad a situation where tba executives 
perceived hi^ inequity in jobs, role overload, work group 
uncohesiva, but lacked role conflict, did not feel constraints 
of change and rula regulations, and had leadership support* 
This variata was significantly related with tha variata 
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rapresanting bearing of others ' incompetancs^ and fealing of 
uneasiness along with lack of frustration, and lack of 
unjust work and reward. The whole situation indicated that 
the feelings of inequity, role overload, lack of cohesivenass 
along with lack of role conflict, supervisory or leadership 
support, and lack of constraints change and rule regulations 
might produce negative feelings in the executives but not 
severe frustration and physical symptomatic strain. 

In the fifth canonical correlation left hand variate 
represented a situation of stress in which though the 
executives did not feel inequity, and role conflict, but 
experienced job requiranent - capability mismatch, job 
difficulty, role overload, and role ambiguity. It might 
reflect a situation of task based stress which was 
significantly related with right hand variate having lack of 
leisure time, physical symptomatic strain along with lack of 
latent hostility, lack of frustration, and unjust work and 
reward. The whole situation depicted that the task based 
stress was related more to chronic type (and less to transitory) 
symptoms of strain. 

The sixth canonical correlation represented a profile 
of senior executive's work life whose job requirements 
were not codified, thus created soma ambiguity. Such as 
executive mi^t perceive constraints of change and rule 
regulations due to their old fashioned training and faith 
in traditional method of problem solving. Such executives 
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by th3 virtue of their high position did not feel inadeguacy 
of role authority, and were given more responsibilities to 
discharge which made them to report high role overload. Such 
executives would naturally report lack of leisure time, and 
since such executives worked beyond their duty hours, they 
did not feel conscience in taking some time off from job 
hours. However, they felt easy and important and perceived 
work and rewards were equitably distributed. 

Relationship of Coping with Strain 

The discussion of this subsection would be devoted to 
the results of relationship of coping strategies with job 
related strain. The dimensions of coping strategies being four, 
four canonical correlations were derived out of which only 
three ware significant and hence the only three canonical 
correlations would be discussed. 

The first canonical correlation suggested that a weighted 
linear combiration of lack of active problem solving, 
nondirectional work approach, and lack of infornation 
seeking* was related with strain conditions marked by 
presence of physical symptomatic strain, latent hostility 
along with availability of leisure time, and a perception of 
just work and reward. The result suggested that this combination 
of coping strategy wuld be relatively ineffective probably 
because it was associated with physical symptomatic strain. 
Similar results were obtained in an earlier study also 
(Singh & Sinha, In press, b) where lack of active coping 
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strategies and prasance of palliatives were related to high 
strain conditions. 

The second canonical corralation suggested that the 
executives using active problam solving and nondirectional 
worS: approach but not seeking infornation; was related to a 
strain situation having expariance of unjust work and reward, 
frustration, work aversion, and lack of feeling of unaasiness. 
This suggested that abserK:e of infornation seeking along 
with active problam solving and nondirectional vK^rk approach 
could produce unpleasant feelings. 

The third canonical corralation showed that the variate 
composed of lack of information seeking and lack of 
nondirectional work approach? was related to the variate 
representing physical symptomatic strain along with lack of 
frustration, availability of leisure time, lack of latent 
hostility, lack of feeling of uneasiness, and unjust work 
and reward. This result suggested that lack of nondirectional 
work approach in combination with lack of infornation seeking 
may not be an effective strategy of coping to reduce physical 
symptomatic strain. 

Strain as Discriminated by Coping Strategies 

The group of executives high in frustration had hi^er 
mean on the SDF suggesting that the executive of tiiis group 
Used relatively more nondirectional work approach, active 
problem solving, and lack of constructive deferred problam 
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solving. The finding suggastad that activa problam solving 
along with high amount of nondir actional work approach and 
lack of constructiva daferrad problem solving was relatively 
an inaffactiva combination of coping strategy to allaviata 
tha faaling of frustration. 

Tha group of exacutivas who axpariencad low lack of 
laisura tima had higher mean on tha SDF suggasting that this 
group did not use all tha thrae coping strategias, namaly, 
activa problam solving, nondiractional work approach, and 
informatidh saaking. Obviously this variata suggested that 
the axacutives who did not axparianca lack of laisura tima 
used all the three coping strategies significantly lass in 
anvount tha’ti their high counterparts. 

Tha group of executives low on faaling of uneasiness 
had higher maan on tha SDF suggasting that this group used 
activa problam solving ralativaly more frequently and did 
not use information seeking. A high amount of active problam 
solving accompanied with a lack of information sacking (in 
combination) constitutad a coping strategy which might ba 
affective in reducing the feeling of uneasiness. 

The group of executives high on physical symptomatic 
strain had higher maan on SDF suggasting that this group 
used ralativaly nrare nondiractional work approach and did 
not use constructiva deferred problem solving. Obviously 
this combination of coping strategies was an inaffactiva 
coping strategy associated with high physical symptouBtic 
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strain. 

The group of executives who reported that they had to 
bear others' incompetence in higher amount used nore 
nondirectional work approach as a coping strategy. Obviously 
this strategy of coping vas ineffective as it was associated 
with high feeling of bearing of others* incompetence. 

The group of executives low on unjust work and reward 
had higher mean on the SDF suggesting that this group of 
eXvecutives used less active problem solving, more nondirectional 
work approach, and less inforrration seeking. Though in 
isolation nondirectional work approach was an ineffective 
coping strategy, but a combination of lack of active problem 
solving, nondirectional work approach, and lack of information 
seeking formed such a coping strategy which was associated 
with perception of lack of unjust work and reward* This 
combination might have formed a overall defensive style in 
which the executives insulated themselves form the negative 
information, and avoided the use of any constructive step 
but adopted a nondir .actional work approach which could in a 
way reduced their feeling of being treated in an unjust way. 

The group of executives who reported high amount of 
latent hostility suggested that this group used more active 
problem solving, more nondirectional work approach, less 
constructive deferred problem solving, and more information 
seeking. Here the strength of discrimination was the highest 
for nondirectional work approach. A combination of high amount 
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of nondirectional work approach along with lack of 
constructive daferrad problem solving, active problem solving, 
and information seeking did not form a coping strategy which 
may be effective in reducing the feeling of latent hostility* 
Hare it appeared that nondirectional v?ork approach and lack 
of constructive deferred problem solving were the crucial 
factors in making the whole combination relatively ineffective. 

Relationship of Stress and Coping with Strain 

This subsection would be devoted to the discussion of 
the findings of strain as related to combination of stress 
and copings 

The first canonical correlation reflected that the left 
hand variate represented a situation of role overload where 
the executive enjoyed clearly defined roles, perceived 
themselves to be unconstrained, and did not use any coping 
strategy substantially# was related to the right hand variate 
of strain situation containing lack of leisure time, latent 
hostility, unjust work and reward, and lack of physical 
symptomatic strain* This finding has already bean discussed 
in a previous section dealing with the relationship of 
stress with strain that was high role overload would be 
likely to lead to a lack of leisure time and subsequent 
unpleasant feelings* 

The second canonical correlation suggested that the 
left tend variate represented a situation where the executives 
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axpariancad constraints ox technological change and rule 
regulations, fait that their abilities ware not congruent 
with the job requirements, also perceived inadequate role 
authority, and used non dir actional work approach as coping 
strategy; was related to right hand variate depicting a 
situation where the executives felt a high degree of 
frustration, physical symptomatic strain, lack of unjust work 
and reward, and availability of leisure time. Ifekan as a 
whole the situation could be explained as one where the 
executives who felt constrained, perceived a misfit between 
requirement of the job and ability, lack of adequate role 
authority and lack of specific act of problem solving led to 
a strain situation full of frustration and physical symptomatic 
strain. In fact such a variate could be understood in terms 
of a situation where the executives felt constrained by change 
and rule regulations which perhaps also affected their 
perception of ability - requirement misfit. Moreover, they 
perceived that their authority was limited and possibly 
therefore felt frustration which might be associated with 
physical symptomatic strain- 

The third canonical correlation suggested that the left 
hand variate represented a situation in which the executives 
experienced role conflict, role airibiguity, lack of supervisory 
support along with lack of inequity, lack of job difficulty, 
and adequacy of role authority. These executives appeared 
to fee using active problem solving, lack of information seeking. 
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and nondirectional work approach as the coping strategies. 

This variate was related to the right hand variate describing 
a situation in which the executives did not feel guilt 
conscious about taking time off the job, felt that work and 
reward were not equitably distributed, did not have latent 
hostility, experienced frustration and physical symptomatic 
strain. The total situation thus formed could be taken to 
be one of the executives who perceived adequate authority, 
equity, and lack of job difficulty, but their job assi^mants 
had conflicting dertands, and were ambiguous in nature as well. 
More over they did not have leadership support. Such 
executives might have been given a free hand to work by the 
top authorities but they were not sure as to what to do, and 
their professional ethic and business strategy might be 
incongruent. To counteract such a condition they might be 
using active problem solving strategies, nondirectional work 
approach, but did not seek information for problem solving 
and probably due to this they experienced mainfest transitory 
and chronic strains. It also suggested that together with 
nondirectional approach and lack of information seeking 
even an active problem solving effort may not be effective 
strategy to reduce strain. 

The fourth canonical correlation results showed that 
the left hand variate presented a situation in which the 
executives perceived an inadequate role authority, job 
difficulty, and constraints of change and rule regulations 
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along with equity in the job. Such executives refrained 
themselves from using nondirectional work approach as coping 
strategy. This situation was associated with transitory 
strain, i.e., feeling of frustration but not with chronic 
strain. The result was quite self explanatory in that job 
difficulty and inadequacy of role authority hindered the 
executives efforts of goal attainment and produced frustration. 

The fifth canonical correlation showed that the left 
hand variate represented a situation in which the executives 
had ambiguous assignments, had excessive amount of work load, 
and felt a misfit between ability and job requirement. To 
counteract, such stress the executives used information 
seeking as coping but did not use active problem solving and 
nondirectional work approach. This situation was associated 
with a cluster of strains containing lack of leisure time, 
feeling of uneasiness, lack of unjust wcrk and reward, and 
lack of latent hostility. Essentially hare role ambiguity was 
taken care of by information seeking, job 
requiranent - capability misnetch, and role overload were 
associated with lack of leisure time and feeling of 
uneasiness. 

The sixth canonical correlation suggested that left 
hand variate presented a situation in which the executives 
felt inadequacy of role authority and a misnstch between 
ability and job requirerrent, but did not feel constrained by 
the changes and rule regulaticms « To alter the stress 
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situation tha axacutivss '■'sed active problem solving but 
not nondiractiona 1 work apprcfech, constructive deferred 
problem solving, and information seeking. This variate was 
related to tha right hand variate which represented a 
situation in which tha executives experienced physical 
symptonatic strain and had to bear others* incorapatanca. 

Other transitory strain components ware absent from the 
situation. Again, the executives who experienced constraints 
of technological change and rule regulations, and job 
reguir ament - capability mismatch using activa problem 
solving without inf or nation seaking could not help themselves 
out from physical symptonatic strain. 

Differences across Ownership and Hierarchical Position 

How tha dimansions of stress, coping, strain and 
outcome variables differ across ownership and hierarchical 
position? To explore this, tha scores of tha dimensions of 
stress, coping, strain and outcoma variables ware analysed 
in a 2x2 (ownership X hiararchical position) analysis of 
variance design. This question was sought to understand 
as to how the experiences of stress, strain, coping efforts, 
and outcomes ware similar and diffarant for the executives 
in low and high hierarchical positions of publicly and privately 
owned organisations. This research issue was addressed 
because of its vital importance in managerrent practice. 
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D imension of stress as a fun ct ion of ownership and 
h ierarchical position . Result based on the analysis of 
variance regarding lack of group cohesivaness suggested that 
the executive from public owned organizations perceived higher 
lack of group cohesivaness than the executives from privately 
owned organizations. In public organizations perhaps due to 
the formalized nature of interaction, informal interpersonal 
processes did not emerge which, in turn, might have resulted 
in lack of group cohesiveness. 

The executives lower in hierarchy were higher on role 
conflict, inequity, role ambiguity, role overload, lack of 
supervisory support, and inadequacy of role authority than 
their high counterparts. These results suggested that the 
executives lower in the organizational hierarchy experienced 
more stress than the higher level executives. In case of 
role conflicts, executives of lower hierarchy would be likely 
to receive many assignments some of which could be mutually 
contradictory and thus might produce role conflict. Similarly 
the executives of lower hierarchy might feel that they were 
overdemanded in terms of job, but were inequitably paid, 
ware provided less support and less role authority. The 
results were in the expected direction. The findings of 
role ambiguity may be explained in terms of a situation where 
the low hierarchy executives had a large sphere of role 
assignments, but expectations were not clearly defined. 
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For rola overload, the affact of ownarship was 
significant shov/ing that tha axacutives from privately owned 
organizations had higher rola overload than thair countarparts 
in public owned organizations. This result simply ravaalad 
that tha executives from privately owned organizations had 
more assignments and busy work schadulas than tha executives 
from public organizations. 

In casa of constraints of change and rule regulations 
tha main affect of ownarship and tte. interaction effect 
ware significant. Tha main effect showed that tha axacutives 
of public organizations fait more constraints than their 
counterparts in private organization. This pattern of result 
might have been obtained due to hi^ rigidity of structura 
in public owned organizations. The significant intarsction 
affact suggested that the executives in hi^ hierarchical 
position experienced mora constraints than their lower level 
countarparts in tha publicly ownad organizations while tha 
executives at lower hierarchical position experienced mora 
constraints of changa and rula regulations in privately owned 
organizations. This pattern might have baan obtainad because 
tha executives at the junior level have more flexible 
personality orientation in public organizations, while in 
tha private organizations senior axecutivas ware more 
flaxibla in their orientation. Essentia lly, the executives 
of low hiararchical position from publicly owned 
organizations, might be axpactad mora flaxibla because they 
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wara still looking for nawar opportunities vjhila tha high 
laval axecutivas from private organizations ware mora flaxibla 
bacause tha nature of their job demands in tha organizations 
compating for survival and growth* 

In casa of job raguir amant - capability misnatch, tha 
main affact of ownarship was significant suggesting that the 
axacutives of public organizations axperiancad more mismatch 
than tha axacutivas in tha private organizations* This rasult 
suggested that public organizations needed to pay mora 
attention on recruitment policy and human rasourca davalopnent * 
For inadaguacy of rola authority, significant main 
affact of ownarship suggested that the executives from 
public ownad organizations parcaivad more inadaguacy of 
authority than tha axacutivas in privata organizations. This 
result furthar suggested that tha axacutives from privataly 
Owned organizations had bean provided with mora authority 
and autonomy to tackla their subordinatas than their 
counterparts from public organizations. 

Di mensions of coping strategies as function of ownarship 
and hierarchical position . For all tha dimansions of coping 
stratagias both tha main affacts but no intaraction effacts 
ware significant. The pattern of mean suggastad that the 
executives from privately ownad organization and the 
axacutives in highar hierarchical position used effective 
coping strategies irrara frequently than their raspectiva 
counterparts. Tha results simply suggastad that tha axacutivas 
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from privately owned organization had higher level of 
competence (white, 1959) which also manifested in the results 
of personal effectiveness, provided tham additional capacity 
to handle the problem at hand. Similarly, the executives of 
high hierarchical position had higher competence than their 
low counterparts. 

Dimensions of strain as function of ownership and 
hierarchical position . The main effect of hierarchical 
position was significant for all the strain dimensions except 
for work aversion and unjust work and rewards. The results 
suggested that the executives of low hierarchical position 
experienced more frustration, more lack of leisure time, 
more uneasiness, more physical symptomatic strain, more 
bearing of others' incompetence, and more latent hostility 
than their counterparts in high hierarchical position. The 
results suggested that the executives in relatively junior 
position experienced more strains than their senior counterparts. 
The findings could be explained in terms of effects of stress 
which has already been discussed in previous subsection 
where it was shown that the executives of low hierarchy 
experienced more stress. Further the executives of lower 
hierarchy found relatively less opportunity for advancement 
and actualization, also utilized relatively less effective coping 
strategies which in turn produced strains. 

The significant effects of ownership suggested that 
the executives from public owned organizations had 
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significantly rrore leisure time/ had to bear others* 
incompatenca to a less extant^ parcaivad work and reward to 
ba less unjustified and had more latent hostility than the 
executives from privately owned organizations. The results 
can be explained as the executives from public organizations 
might have had less role overload, i.e., had to discharge 
less amount of assignments and may ba therefore had more tiire 
for leisure activities than their counterparts in private 
organizations. By virtue of their legal authority and 
relatively well defined sphere of duties, the executives of 
public organizations may not have to accomplish others 
assignments. Thus bearing others' incompetence loses its 
importance. Since communication channels in public on^nizations 
presumably were less open, the opinion differences were not 
shared by anybody, thus were accumulated and were reported 
more latent hostility in the executives of public organization. 

The interaction effect of ownership and hierarchical 
position was significant for the two dimensions of strain, 
namely, work aversion, and bearing of others* incompetence. 

The pattern of interaction for work aversion showed 
that the executives in low hierarchical position had hi^er 
tendency of wcrk aversion in public organizations while this 
tendency was higher in high position executives in privately 
owned organizations. The results suggested that relatively 
junior level executives from public or^nization mi^t not 
have felt guilt conscious for taking time off the job whereas 
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in the private organizations it is the high positioned 
executives who did it more frequently. The finding could 
be explained as the executives of privately owned 
organizations ware generally overloaded by job assignments 
and do not get enough leisure tirre, so, they mi^t feel like 
taking some time off the job hours without any guilt feeling, 
whenever they felt like it* 

The pattern of interaction for bearing others* 
incompetence suggested that relatively junior executives in 
privately owned organizations had to bear others’ incompetence 
more than their counterparts in the public organizations, . but 
there was no differences between the executives of private 
and public organizations at the senior level* The results 
may be explained interms of the prevailing norms in the 
organizations. In general, private organizations more often 
allowed subjective rules and code of conducts which were 
revised from time to time. Due to subjective rules and coda 
of conducts in the private organizations, the executives of 
low hierarchical position might have had to bear others* 
incompetence to a greater extant. 

Outcome variables as function of ownership and 
hierarchical position . The significant main effects of 
hierarchical position suggested that the executives high in 
the organizational hierarchy rated their organization and 
superiors higher on effectiveness, had higher personal 
ef fectivaness, had higter organizational pride and contribution. 
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higher organizational attachment, higher job satisfaction, 
lower intention to leave, lower alienation, and higher sense 
of power than their counterparts occupying low hierarchical 
positions. These results can be explained in relation to 
stress, strain and coping. The executives high in 
organizational hierarchy experienced low stress, low strain 
and used effective coping strategies which in turn mii^t have 
resulted in positive outcomes. 

The effect of ownership was significant for personal 

effectiveness and organizational attachment suggesting that the 

executives from private organizations rated their effectiveness 

and lack of organizational attachment higher than their 

counterparts in public organizations. The findini^ suggested 

may be due to the fact that the executives of private 

companies had personal effectiveness, they could enjoy higher 

degree of mobility and this mi^t be due to the higher 

as 

opportunities in the job market/they felt less committed to 
the present organization. 

A significant interaction effect for organizational 
pride and contribution showed that at low hierarchical level 
there was no significant difference on organizational pride 
and contribution between the executives of public and 
private organizations, but at the high hierarchical level 
the executives from private or^nizations had higher feeling 
of organizational pride and contribution. The finding can 
be explained in terms of organizational identification. The 
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feeling of organizational pride and contribution is somewhat 
similar to the construct of organizational identification. 

The senior executives of private organizations might have 
identified with organizational values nK>re strongly than their 
counterpart in public organizations but this pattern did not 
hold true for the executives of lower hierarchical position. 

Tha executives of high hierarchical position from private 
organizations mi^t have feeling that (due to high organizational 
pride and contributions ) their personal survival and 
growth would depend on organizational survival and growth. 

Stress - Performance Relationship 

One of the relatively persistent controversies in the 
stress research had been tha relationship of stress with 
performance. That is, whether stress has positive linear, 
negative linear, or an inverted U relationship with 
performance. Self rated effectiveness was used as a measure 
of performance in the present study. Within the specific 
framework of this study, it was planned to examine the 
relationship of stress dimensions with effectiveness. Ten 
linear and tan curvilinear (parabolic) regression eguations 
were formed to examine tha relationships. 

The results showed that tha stress dirrtensions of role 
conflict and role overload had inverted U type relationships 
with effectiveness. Two diirensions had insignificant 
relationships. The remaining six dimensions of stress shov/ed 
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nsgativa linaar ralationship with affactivaness. 

This maant that it was valuable to conceptualize the 
stress construct in terms of its undarlying various dimensions 
bacausa the different dimansions of strass hald dif ferantial 
relationship with effectiveness. However ^ taking a molar 
view# it could ba said that most varieties of stress would 
have a negativa linear ralationship with effectiveness. 
Nevarthaless , some spacific dimansions (two to ba exact) 
may have an inverted U type ralationship still soma other 
specific dirtensions ofcourse (two again) would have 
insignificant relationship with effectiveness. 

The findings showing negativa linear ralationship ware 
obtained also by Jamal (1984). Tha results conforming to 
tha negative linear hypothesis may be interpreted as meaning 
that at minirrRom laval of stress^ suppose every executive 
is performing at an adequate level to survive in the 
organization. Later as stress increases personal effectiveness 
would decrease. In si^h situations and for respective stress 
dimensions the inverted U hypothesis may not hold true. The 
inverted U hypothesis has bean tested but mostly in the 
laboratory axparimantal sattings. In a typical study a 
situation of very low performance would ba given and further 
performance would be gaugad by manipulating strass level 
from very low to very high. But in organizational settings 
one may not assume a state of zero performance level or 
stress (of certain kinds). Thus under the circumstances, a 
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negative linear hypothesi"' between stress and performance 
might hold true in several instances ^ However, for two 
specific dimensions of stress this study was able to demonstrate 
the inverted U relationship in organizational setting also. 

This may be due to the fact that stress dimensions of role 
conflict and role overload might have varied from very low 
to very high magnitude (as conpared to other stress dimensions 
where "very low" magnitude might rot be available) in 
organizations. This contention gets support also from 
relatively higher standard deviations of role conflict and 
role overload conpared to that of other dimensions. 

Relationship of S train and Outcome Variables 

This relationship was examined through the canonical 
correlation technique. 

The left hand variate of the first canonical correlation 
represented a situation where the executives were not 
frustrated, had a feeling of easiness, did rot have physical 
synptomatic strain, did not have to bear others' inconpetence, 
and did rot report latent hostility. Taken together it was 
a profile of strainfree executives. The right hand variate 
r^resented a situation in which the executives were satisfied 
with their job, did not feel alienated, and reported sense of 
organizational pride and contribution to be there. The 
whole situation taken together represented a notion of 
happy work life. Thus the whole situation of the first 
canonical correlation showed that the executives without any 
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kind of strain lived a happy work life. This finding was 
self evident. 

The left hand variate of the second canonical correlation 
represented a situation where the executives experienced 
lack of leisure time, presence of latent hostility, unjust 
work and reward, work aversion, and feeling of easiness. The 
right hand variate represented a situation where the executive 
did not feel organizational attachment, even though they were 
satisfied with job. If the wlx>le situation was minutely 
analysed, perhaps lack of leisure time, work aversion, latent 
hostility, and feelings of unjust work and reward in combination 
would ^pear to have made the executives to think over their 
position in the organization, but they felt as having easy 
life and also to be irrportant, and looked forward for new 
opportunities. Probably they thoui^t that they had right 
to choose better places where conpensation for the energic 
inputs could be mere equitable. So even after being satisfied 
they did not feel attached to the organizations. 

The left hand variate of the third canonical correlation 
represented a situation where the executives felt a high 
degree of frustration, did not have physical syrrptomatic 
strain, but did have work aversion, and had to bear others* 
incorrpetence. The right hand variate r^resented a situation 
in which the executives reported to be having a sense of 
organizational pride and contribution, lack of job 
satisfaction, lack of personal effectiveness, lack of 
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alienation, and lack of organizational attachment. Both 
the variates taken together reflected a situation that could 
be quite coirplex. The whole situation could be conprehended 
in the following way. The experience of frustration, 
bearing of others* inconpetence, and work aversion have made the 
executives ineffective and dissatisfied. Probably the 
executives had a high sense of organizational pride and 
contribution due to public image of the organization which 
had been neutralized by the experiences of frustration and 
bearing of others* inconpetence and work aversion. Still the 
executives did not feel helpless and alienated rather tried 
to look for other opportunities and reduced their organizational 
attachment to minimize cognitive discomfort. 

The left hand variate r^resented a picture of the 
strain pattern of an executive who felt unhappy about the 
inconpetent coworkers and unjust work and reward policies 
and perhaps as a consequence did rot feel guilt conscious in 
taking time off the job if need be, but at the same time #t±iis 
person speared to be of a bearing and patient type as well 
as relatively free from physical synptoms of strain. The 
above left hand canonical variate was related to the right 
hand variate that seemed to be differentiated in itself in 
terms of the variables related to the executives and the 
variables that pertained to the things beyond the personal 
Sphere, i^parently, this executive worked in a "good" 
organization and took pride in working for it, felt that his 
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or her personal contributions to the organization were 
relatively good, and also felt a resonably good sense of 
power. However, (s)he ^parently lacked job satisfaction, 
felt alienated, and did not perceive the organization or the 
superiors to be particularly effective. At the same time 
(s)he lacked the intention to leave. Relatirg both the left 
and the right hand canonical variates and considering them 
together, the result seemed to suggest that the executives 
strain marked by an unh^py work setting but a patient 
attitude towards it; would be likely to be related to an 
"outcome'* situation where despite of a feeling of job 
dissatisfaction and alienation (s)he would feel contended 
with personal sense of power and would not have any major 
intention to leave. The picture presented here could be 
taken as one of a person for whom working in a "good" 
organization and a sense of personal contribution and power 
could be good enough reason to remain in the organization and 
the coworkers' support towards work acconplishment may not 
be central. 

Prediction of Happy Work Life 

AS it has already been described in the results section, 
the variables of strain, coping stress, organizational 
factors, work ethic and entrepreneurial orientation, and 
locus of control and biographical factors contributed 53, 

15, 14, 6, 1 and 3 per cent (92 per cent in total) of 
criterion (happy work life) variance respectively,i 
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The results coiild be explained in terms of a relationship 
of a linear combination of the 'predictor* variables with 
dependent variable happy work life. H^py work life was 
associated with a linear combination of ind^endent variables 
which presented a situation in which the executives ej^erlerMed 
frustration, availability of leisure time, reported absence 
of physical synptomatic strain, conpulsion to bear others* 
inconpetence, used active problem solving, constructive 
deferred problem solving and did not use nondirectional work 
approach and information seeking, did not experience role 
conflict, inequity and role ambiguity; enjoyed superiors' 
support, did not perceive organizational climate to be 
authoritarian, a preponderance of rule regulations, perceived 
the organization as risk taking, perceived that the organizations 
had elements of self protection and mistrust, r^orted that 
the leaders were not nonauthoritarian, perceived that the 
organization gave due attention to welfare measures of the 
eiiployees, advancement opportunities to be there, self control 
over events, control of luck and powerful others, to be 
controlled by accidents and powerful others, and a lack of 
responsibility diffusion, reported that work was of central 
interest to them, invested subsistence level work effort, 
worked in many organizations, and lacked seniority. 

Interestingly many stress and strain factors did not contribute 
significantly to the prediction of happy work life, Mareover, 
nurturant task leadership style and task oriented leadership 
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style also failed to contribute significantly to the prediction 
of happy work life. 

Thus far the results obtained from hierarchical regression 
analysis were discussed. An alternative way to maximize 
happiness of work life coiold be a nonhierarchical stepwise 
regression nodel. Through this method 12 potent variables 
were identified which significantly predicted 87 per cent of 
variance of happy work life. The nondirectional work ^proach 
emerged as the most potent variable. The other significant 
predictors were advancement opportunities, feeling of inequity, 
control of luck and powerful others, role ambiguity, self 
protection, mistrust and lack of reward, physical syrrptomatic 
strain, constructive deferred problem solving, instrumental 
work ethic, decentralized liberal decision making, and lack 
of sv 5 >ervisory sr^jport. A close look at the summary table 
would likely to make it apparent that only on statistical 
consideration (and even without theoretical consideration) 
every broad category of variables, i.e. , strain, coping, 
stress, organizational factors, and biographical factors and 
locus of control got the representation in the prediction 
equation of happy work life. 

The Summing Up 

The central concern of the study was to understand 
the stress phenomena which would consist of, in the main, 
the constructs of stress, coping, and strain. The results 
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indicated that the stress phemmena may be an iirportant 
conponent of an executives organizational life making for 
the h^py iwork life or lack of it on the basis of the 
results yielded and their interpretations, it would seem fair 
ettough to conclude that the conceptual schematization that 
furnished the foundation of the study held reasonably well. 
Recalling briefly, the research paradigm in a way consisted 
of five broad categories of variables, i.e. , (a) personal and 

organizational antecedents leading to stress, (b) stress 
leading to strain, mediated by (c) copi ng efforts, and (d) 
strain leading to a number of (e) outcomes . Most constructs 
depicted underlying dimensionalities whose interrelationships 
were studied mostly under multivariate analytical approaches. 
The dimensions of variables classified under the above five 
categories showed differential relationships with the various 
dimensions of other variables. 

The study could specify (a) the enpirical dimensions 
of the constructs under study (b) interrelationships between 
the dimensions of two or rtore constructs, (c) the personal 
and the organizational factors as well as the types of coping 
atterrpts that could significantly identify the low from the 
high magnitudes of the dimensions of stress and that of 
strain, (d) the "effects" of the type of organizational 
ownership and hierarchical position of the executives on 
the dimensions of stress, coping,^ strain, and outcomes, and 
(e) stress - performance relationship. 
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The salience of the variables/dirtensions included in 
the study was, to some extent, also evidenced by a prediction 
of happy work life, a more or less acceptable criterion of 
effectiveness, to a fairly large extent. 

All said and done, it seems about time to recapitulate 
the salient results of the study in a consolidated form with 
technical details stripped off. Some of the highlights 

follow * 

( 

Stress and related phenomena are important in 
organizational dynamics. They do have significant consequences 
at the individual .and presumably also at the organizational 
level. 

Stress phenomena can be gainfully understood in 
conjugation with the related constructs of stressor, strain, 
and coping. 

The consequences of stress phenomena in an organizational 
dynamics may better be understood in relation to specific 
personal and organizational variables of import. 

several variables that were being traditionally 
conceptualized and investigated in univariate coTCeptions 
could bloom and unfold their latent underlying dimensionalities 
to reveal mixih more fine nuances of the richness and 
coirplaxity of a real life setting. 

Once the identity of the dimensions of the constructs 
are realized they woild have respectively different and 
at tines interactive relationships with other constructs. 
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Such realization of interactive relationships had remained 
heithertofore little explored in stress research 

It may not be accurate to talk of a construct such as 
stress as "the stress" or of outcomes as "the outcomes" and 
to attempt to see the relationship straight batvi^an "tha 
stress" and "tte outcomes", and the same would hold true 
regarding other constructs. The idea that is being forwarded 
is ttet tha specific dimensions of a construct would have 
vary specific relationship with specific dimensions of other 
constructs. Therefore, the intervention attempts must taka 
into consideration the specific dimensions for specific 
purpose. 

In addition to process variables, the structural 
variables may also have specific bearings on organizational 
dynamics with regard to stress and related phanomana . 
Therefore, intervention attempts should taka into account the 
structural variables. Specifically, the intervention attempts 
could be mads more fruitful by differentiating and 
appropriately dealing with tha role incumbents who belong 
to public or private organizations, or occupy lower or higher 
hierarchical position. 

Implications of the study 

It was heartening to realize that tha study could have 
a number of thaoretical, methodological, and practical 
implications. Needless to point out that owing to rich data 
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base and intricata results# the findings of theoretical 
importance are so nunerous that dealing with each of them 
once again at this point would amount to a voluminous 
rapafcition of the facts and their relevance# that have 
already been enunciated at appropriate places in the discussion 
section. It is suggested that discussion section itself 
should be reviewed with an eye for the theoretical implications 
of the study. 

A theory can be said to have several characteristics. 
Theory is a set of conventions created by the theorists 
(Hall Sc Ldndzey# 1985, p* 10) as a way of representing 
reality. Thus no theory is given or predetermined. Each 
theory nakes a set of assumptions about the nature of 
behavior it seeks to describe and explain. In addition to 
such assumptions# a theory contains a set of empirical 
definitions and constructs (concepts) while social 
psychological theories clearly differ from each other with 
regard to assumptions, constructs, and enphases, all such 
theories serve comiron purpose, one of which is to organize 
and explicate the theoretical relationship between diverse 
bits of knowledge about social phenomena (Wrightsman, 1972, 
p. 5). According to Hall and Lindzey (1985) a theory should 
contain a cluster of relevant assumptions systematically 
related to each other and a set of empirical definitions. 

The assumptions must be relevant in that they bear upon 
empirical events with which the theory is concerned. It 
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should also incorporate the enunciation of the assumptions 
and the elements within theory as well as empirical definitions/ 
which should be as precise as permissible in present conditions 
within the relevant field* A theory should lead to the 
collection or observation of relevant empirical relations 
not yet observed. The theory should have some utility 
including the components of verifiability and comprehensiveness. 
It should also permit the incorporation of known empirical 
findings within logically consistent and reasonably simple 
framework. A theory is means of organizing and integrating 
all that is known concerning a related set of events (Hall & 
Lindzey, 1985, p. 13). Another function of any theory is 
to indicate gaps in the knowledge, so that further research 
will present a more comprehensive understanding of social 
phenorrena (Wrightsman, 1970, p« 6). 

Although no specific claim is made suggesting that the 
study propounds a theory of stress, nevertheless, the 
investigator feels that the identification of the problem and 
the treatment it received could to soire extent be taken as 
fulfilling the requirements (as mentioned above) for being 
designated as at least a theoretical framework if not a 
full blown theory . 

Methodologically, this study could show the importance 
of the multidimensional and multivariate conceptualization 
of the constructs in the real life setting. It was argued 
that univariate and unidimensional thinking fail to capture 
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tha mutually interacting dynamics of underlying dimensions 
of the constructs that may be representative of reality. 

Practical implications again could be shown for each 
and every result obtained through various analyses which are 
forbidding in number to be mentioned at this place. Globally 
speaking, however, it could be suggested that in most cases 
stress has negative consequences and an all out effort 
should be directed towards its alleviation. 

Limitations of the Study 

A critical examination of the method and interpretations 
is likely to reveal certain limitations of tha study, 
especially foe generalizing the findings. Soma of the 
obvious limitations are as follows. 

1. The sequencing of many variables such as antecedents 
and outcomes, or stress and strain was done more for 
conceptual classification rather than for actual- The 
investigator -was aware of this, but "o<.. a sequential chain 
of cause and effect (which) is inadequate to simulate the 
true complexities of ... the social system which we are 
typically trying to describe. Such simple a - affects 
b - hypothesis fails to catch the complexities of parallel 
processing, bidirectional causality, and reverberating 
feedback that characterize both cognitive and social 
organization” (McGuire, 1976, p. 37) . 
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2f No "objective" criterion was met for the roaasureirent 
of several variables (e,g., performance and effectiveness 

etc . ) . 

3. Soma of the variables in the study ware touched upon 
only in a tangential manner such as intent to leave, 
alianation, and sense of power? and soma others such as 
environment and technology were not included. A comprehensive 
examination of these and similar other variables might be 
reguired for a better understanding of the total picture 

of stress phenomenon. 

4. The sample of the study imposed certain limitations 
toverd wider generalizability of the findings for which a 
more comprehensive and stringent sampling could have been 
worth while , 

Suggestions for Future Research 

/ f J. 

The results obtained and limitations realized. us to 

,1 

think for an extension of the present research and alternative 
approaches and considerations regarding stress phenonenon 
in organizations. Some of possible ones could be as follows. 
1. Sequential causal ordering of the constructs for the 
modal tasting may be better understood by path analytic 
procedure, thus the study may be extended or the existing 
data base may further be explored by using path analytic 
procedure including each and every dimension of the constructs 
in the study . 
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2. The same project may be taken up in the other types 
of organizations such as organizations with differing 
product-mix, service organizations, and common- weal 
organizations. 

3. The study may be extended for other hierarchical 
levels not included in this study. 

4. The study could be done in a longitudinal design. 

5. Though this study included time management as a coping 
strategy, the treatrrent of this variable had not bean 
thorough? subsequent studies would be warranted focusing 

on the time management as a strategy of coping with stress. 

6. The study may have some implications for organizational 
strategies of coping with stress, but did not include it 

as a coping strategy, thus subsequent studies may use 
organizational strategies together with personal strategies 
of coping as an extension of this work. 

7 . As mentioned earlier, the stress phenomena should 
ideally be approached by the scholars of widely varying 
disciplines? a team of multidisciplinary scholars particularly 
from medical, psychology, and organizational behavior 
background with a common definition of stress may extend 

this project by using both subjective and objective measures 
of stress, strain, and outcomes. This would facilitate the 
comprehensive understanding of the stress phenoitenon and 

help to clear the mist of confusion on several interdisciplinary 
points of conflict in terms of conceptualization and 
interpretation- 
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Appendix A 


Measures used in the Study 
Form Is Stress questionna'TT~<=‘ 

Below are given some job and work group characteristics. -■ 
Choosing an appropriate number indicates to what extent they 
are true in case o£ your job . 


True To Almost No Extent ... 1 
True To Small Extent ... 2 
True To Sons Extent ... 3 
True To A Great Extent ... 4 


True To Very Great Extent ... 5 


(1) I can predict what others will expect of me 
torraiKsrow in my job. (r) 

(2) I am clear what others expects of me on my job. (R) 

(3) On my job, whatever situation arises there are 
established procedures for handling it. (r) 

(4) I get enough facts and information to work my best.CR) 

(5) I don*t get enough time to finish my assignments. 

(6) Policies and regulations limit the alternative 
solution open to me. 

(7) My formal authority provides me with adequate power 
over the behavior of subordinates, (r) 

(8) I can give better performance if some more tine is 
available at my discretion. 

(9) I don't have sufficient number of people to carry 
out the assignments. 

(10) Speed of technical change creates problem in my job. 

(11) A large proportion of my job is a rush job. 

(12) Often I am asted to speed up my job. 

(13) I have enough power to discipline the people in my 
work group for not carrying out the instructions 
that are given to them. (R) 

(14) I receive an assignnent without adequate resources 
and materials to execute it. 




(15) I am required to do things that should ba done 
differently. 

(16) I work with two or more groups who work quite 
differently, 

(17) I receive incompatible requests from two or more 
people . 

(18) I do things that are acceptable to one person not to 
others . 

(19) I feel my salary/remunaration is fair considering 
what other people in this firm are paid, (r) 

(20) I feel my salary/remuneration is fair considering 
what other firms in this area pay. (r) 

(21) I feel my fringe benifits are fair considering the 
fringe benifits provided by other firms in this 
area, (r) 

(22) It is very easy for me to find a job as good as the 
one I have now with another employer, (r) 

(23) My abilities don’t fit the requirement of this job. 

(24) My super visor /boss keeps her/him self informed about 
the way his or her people think and feel about 
things, (r) 

(25) My super vis or /boss stands up to outsiders for the 
people he/sha supervises. (R) 

(26) My super vis or /boss takes personal interest in those 
ha/sha supervises. (R) 

(27) I can easily succeed in the present job. (r) 

(28) People of my work-group are ready to help each 
other, (r) 

(29) People of my work group get along very well. (R) 

(30) My job assignments are quite difficult, 

(31) job assignnents are taxing to ray abilities. 

(32) People of my work group stick together very wall. (R) 

(33) subordinates are cooperative, (r) 
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- ■ (34) My abilities are well matched to the requirements of 

the job. (R) 

______ 135) I am able to complete the work I start. (R) 

Form 2 t Biodata questionnaire 
Some personal infornations 

(1) Your age (in years) 

(2) Education* (a) Last academic degree ________________ 

(b) Professional degree or diploma 

(3) Number of levels below the General Ifenager ________________ 

(4) when did you get first job? Year 

(5) How many times have you changed the organizations? 

(6) How many promotions have you received? ____________ 

(since your first job) 

(7) How many years have you been with present 

organization? years. 

(8) How many years have you been in the present position? 

(9) How many people directly report to you? 

(No. of inmediate subordinates) 

(10) Monthly incone (including salary, allov^nces etc.) 

Check ONE* 

(a) Under Rs. 1500 

(b) Rs. 1501 - 2000 

(c) Rs. 2001 - 2500 

(d) Rs. 2501 - 3000 
(a) Rs. 3001 - 3500 

(f) Rs. 3501 - 4000 

(g) Rs. more than 4000 

(11) In how many organizations have you worked so far? , 

How do you see yourself in your work? 

(12) Successful 5 43 2 1 unsuccessful. 

(13) Important 5 4 3 2 1 not iirportant. 

(14) Doing my 54 3 2 1 not doing my best, 

best 
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(15) 


All in all to what extent do you feel that you have 
achieved success in your career? 


To a very 

little 

extent 



To a great 
extent 


Cl'S) How much emphasis was there on independence training/ 
fostering independent personality in the family/ 
environment you are brought up. (Check one). 

(a ) Very much 

(b) Much 

(c) Moderate 

(d) Little 

(a) Not at all 

Form 3 t Locus of control questionnaire 

Please indicate your agreement or disagrearaent with the 
following statements 


1. Means Strongly Disagree 
2 • Ifea ns Disa gree 
3 • Means Neutral 
4. Means Agree 
■5. Means Strongly-agree" '■ 


(1) Whether or not I get to be a leader depends mostly on 
my ability. 

(2) To a great extant my life is controlled by accidental 
events • 

(3) What happens in my life is mostly determined by 
powerful people. 

(4) whether or not I gat into an accident depends mostly 
on ity skill and ability. 

(5) When I make plans, I am almost certain to make them 
work. 

(6) Many times there is no chance of protecting myself 
from bad luck. 

(7) when I get what I want, it*s usually because I am 
lucKy* 



(8) Even though I might have good ability, I will never 
become a leader without seeking the approval of 
those in position of power. 

(9) How many friends I have depends upon how nice a 
person I am. 

(10) I have found that what is going to happen will happen 

(11) My life is mostly controlled by people nK)re powerful 
than me. 

(12) whether or not I gat into an accident is mostly a 
matter of luck. 

(13) People like me have little chance o&iprotacting our 
personal interests or welfare from forceful social 
groups . 

(14) To gat what I want I have to please the people above 
me. 

(15) It is not a good idea for me to plan too far ahead 
because too many things depends on luck. 

tl6) Becoming a leader depends on whether I am lucky 

enough to be in the right place at the right time. 

(17) If important people didn’t like me, I probably 
wouldn’t make many friends. 

(18) I can pretty much control what will happen in my 
life • 

(19) It is usually upto roe to protect my persorral 
interests . 

(20) whether or not I get in accidents depends nrastly on 
the people around me. 

(21) when I gat what I want, it is usually because I 
worked hard for it. 

(22) In order for my plans to work, I make sura that they 
fit in with plans of people above me. 

(23) My life is mostly determined by my own actions. 

(24) How many friends I have is mostly a matter of luck. 
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Form 4 g Ent repreneurial orletitatlon questionnaire 
About your personal orientations 


j 1. Means strongly Disagree 
5 2, Means Disagree 
I 3 • Means Neutral 
j 4* Means Agree 
I 5. Means Strongly Agree 


______ (l) Given that professional situations vai^ from low and 

moderate to high risk, I prefer to work in the 
situation of moderate risk* 

(2) I prefer to work in a situation where feedback of 

par for nance is provided. 

■ (3 ) I prefer to work in a situation where individual 

responsibility is given to me rather than where 
responsibility may not be pin-pointed* 

_______ (4) I prefer competitive work set up than a cooperative 

one* 

(5) I prefer to work where full freehand is given to me* 

(6) I want to follow sure and tested approach rather 

than a novel and untested approach. (R) 

(7) I don’t like to have much responsibility in my job. (r) 

(8) Working hard is the bast strategy to rise to the top. 

_____ (9) I generally try to look for new possibilities to 

optimize the output. 

Form 5 i Work ethic questionnaire 

Please indicate your agreement or disagreenent with the 

following. 


1. 

Means 

Strongly Disagree 

2. 

Means 

Disagree 

3. 

Means 

Neutral 

4. 

Mteans Agree f 

5. 

ffeans 

Strongly Agree j 
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(1) When the work is finished a person should forget his 

■ 30 b and enjoy himself. 

( 2 ) Hard vjork makes man a better person. 

(3 ) The main purpose of mans' job is to provi<fe him with 
the means for enjoying his free time. 

( 4 ) Wasting time is as bad as wasting money. 

(5) Whenever possible a person should relax and acxiapt 
life as it is, rather than always trying for 
unreachable goals. 

( 6 ) A good indication of man's worth is how well he 
does his job. 

(7) If all other things are equal, it is better to have 
a job with a lot of responsibility than with little 
responsibility. 

( 8 ) People who 'do things the easy way* are smart ones. 


Form 6 8 Organizational climate questionnaire 


Following statements describe some characteristics of work- 
organization* Please read each statement carefully and- decide* 
To what extent each item is true in case of your organization , 
and put the number of your choice on the small line to the 
left of each statement. 


j 1. Means True To Almost No Extent j 

t 2* Means True To A Small Extent | 

J 3 . Means True To Some Extent J 

I 4* Means True To A Great Extent » 

j 5. I-feans True To Very Great Extent | 


( 1 ) Achieving goals or target sat or excelling them is 
the main concern here. 

(2) Relevant inforrration is made available to all those 
who need it, and can use such information for 
achieving high performance. 

(3) Our organization has a rigid set of rules and norms 
which wa are supposed to follow strictly. 



(4) Hera rewards and promotions are given on the basis 
of the merit of the candi<teta» 

(5) Those who can achieve results are highly trusted* 

(6) Each post has clearly defined sphere of roles in 
legal sense* 

(7) Knowledge and expertise are recognized and rev^rdad 
hare . 

(8) Our organization discourages informal and personal 
relations* 

(9) Any job or policy related information is communicated 
to employees through established channels* 

(10) The main concern of managers here is to develop 
specialized competence and expertise. 

(11) Officials and employees are subject to strict 
systematic discipline and control in the conduct of 
their official jobs* 

(12) The specialists and the experts are highly trusted 
here • 

(13) Most of my normal daily activities in the or^nization 
• have rules and procedures stating the way I am to 

perform them* 

(14) The nein concern of people here is to help each other 
develop greater slcills for advancement of the 
organization. 

(15) People are constantly watched for obeying all the 
rules pertaining to their jobs* 

(16) People hare have high concern for one another and 
help each other spontaneously whan such help is 
needed* 

(17) Employees have to ask their superiors before they 
do almost anything important. 

(18) In resolving conflicts appeal is made to principles 
and organisational ideals* 

(19) Even for small natters higher ups are consulted 
for a final answer. 



(20) Trusting and friendly relations are highly valued 
here. 

(21) There can be little action on my decision until a 
senior itanager approves of it. 

(22) The ability to get along well is highly rewarded 
here , 

(23) Instructions are issued here by bosses and are 
expected to be carriad out without delay and protest 

(24) Sanctions for violating rules and procedures of the 
organization are severe. 

(25) Consolidating one's own ^rsonal positicn and 
influatxies seem to the main concern here. 

(26) In a cpnflict situation those who are stronger force 
their point of view on those who are weaker. 

(27) The maintenance of organizational norms and policies 
are the main criteria of success . 

(28) The job assignment in this organization is clearly 
defined and logically structured. 

(29) Our management does not rely heavily on individual 
judgements, almost everything is double checked. 

(30) People in this organization are not likely to 
express their feelings openly on important matters. 

(31) Thera are rules and regulatio'^'^ for handling any 
kind of problem which may arise in making most of 
the decisions . 

(32) Superiors often seek advice from their subordinates 
before decisions are made. 

(33 ) Thera is not enough ravrard and recognition in this 
organization for good job. 

(34) In this organization people are rewarded in 
proportion ■ to the excellence in their job per forma nc 

(35) People in this organization don't really trust each 
other. 

(36) Philosophy of our nenagartent emphasizes human 
factors (i.G., how people feel, etc.). 
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- ■ (37) Around here there is a feeling of pressure to improve 

the personal and group performance, 

— (3 8) Management believes that if the people are happy, 

productivity will take care of itself. 

~ . (3 9) In this organization people do not seem to take much 

pride in their p)erformance. 

(40) People in this or^nization tend to be cold and 

aloof towards each other. 

(41) Decision making in this organization is too cautious 

for maximum effectiveness. 

■ (42) Excessive rules and administrative details make it 

difficult for new and original ideas to receive 
consideration • 

(43) The organization willingly takes a charuee on a good 

idea. 

(44) The organization prefers novel than slow safe and 

sure approach. 

(45) The organization encourages general orientation 

towards risk-taking. 

(46) The organization takes sorte pretty big risks 

occasionally to keep ahead of the comp>atition . 

(47) Employees are free to set their own performance goals 

in this organizations. 

(48) Union-manageina>^t relations are cordial. 

(49) Management does every thing to ensure the well-being 
of the employees. 


Form 7 s Leadership style guestionnaire 


Kindly describe the person to whom you report directly 
supervisor /boss) using following rating scales. 


(your 


True To Almost No Extent ••• 1 
True To A Small Extent 2 
True To Some Extent . • • 3 
True To A Great Extent ... 4 
True To A Very Great Extent ... 5 
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(1) He Binphasizes obidience and resoact for authority* 

(2) Ha caras for tha reputation of his organization. 

(3) Ha appreciates those who are 

(4) Ha is father type caring yet strict. 

(5) Ha is task and efficiency oriented. 

(6) He is a realist and wants to gat tha job done any 
how. 

(7) Ha asserts and provides specific directicxi and 
supervision to his subordinates . 

(8) He is paopla oriented. 

(9) Though he is quite concarnad with efficiency# he 
cares more for his subordinates and helps them to 
develop their individual worth and intarest in the 
work. 


Form 8 t Job characteristics guastionnaire 


Soma job characteristics are given below. Please raad them 
carefully and describe (in the respective coluims) in what 
amount they are presant in your -job# in what amount they should 
be there# and how much importance do they hava for you 
choosing following rating scales.^ 


I 1. Maans Nona ^ 

{ 2. Means Just A Little < 


I 3.. Maans Modarata 



Variables 

How much 

How much 

Importance 


is there 

should be 

for you 


(Existing) 

there 




(itesirad) 



1 


Freedom to choose 
your own method of 
working. 
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Amount of responsibility 
you are given. 


The recognition for 
good work. 


4, 

Being able to judge 
your work performance, 
right away, when 
actually doing the 
job. 


5. 

Opportunities to use 
abilities . 


6 • 

Amount of variety in 
your job. 


7 . 

Your chance of 
promotion 

' 

8. 

The attention paid to 
your suggestions 


9. 

Feeling of doing sone 
thing worth while. 

- 

10. 

Doing a whole and 
ccinpleta piece of 
work. 



The calculation of raw scores for ten job characteristics 
ware dona through following formula s 

JC = (How much is there - How much should te) X Importance +20 

there 

= (Actual characteristics- Desired ) X Importance + 2C 

characteristics 
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Form 9 : Strain questionnL.lre 

Following statements are related to soite reactions to the 
job and organization. Choosin.g an appropriate rating 
describes How frequently each o£ thtou in case of your 

job/organization . 


I ^ I 

5 1 . Means Never f 

5 2. Means Rarely | 

t 3 . Means Some Tines | 

I 4. Means Rather Often | 

I 5 . Means Nearly All The Tima { 

i ! I 


(1) My efforts to do my job efficiently are blocked by 
others* 

(2) A lot of patty and arbitrary rules are there at 
work. 

(3) I run into obstacles while trying to gat things 
done * 

(4) There are occasions whan my job would be easier if 
people were more cooperative. 

(5) The sj^stam at work prevents ne from doing things in 
more efficient ..ay. 

(6) I feel thwarted in my efforts to do a good job. 

(7/ There are times at work when ufixags are really 
get my back up. 

(8) I feel quite frustrated over things that happens 
at work. 

(9) Things annoy me at work. 

(10) I have found it difficult to keep my tamper at work. 

(11) I just have to put up with other people's 
incompetence . 

(12) I have to be quite agressive to survive in my job. 

(13) There are times whan I would like to be able to 
tall someone what I think of them. 





vl4) I feel that I should blame tham who really deserve 
It. 

(15) I have felt fidgety as a result of my job. 

(16) Working hare makes it hard to spend enough tlma with 
my family. 

(17) My job gets to me more than it should. (R) 

(18) I spend so much time at work, I miss opportunities 
for trivial things. 

(19) My job troubles rre. 

(20) Working hare leaves me little time for other 
activities. 

(21) when I think about ray job I get a tight feeling in 
my chest. 

(22) I get the faeliJig that I am married to the 
or^nization. 

(23) I have too much work and too little time to do it. 

(24) I feel guilty when I take tima off from my job. (R) 

(25) I feel like I never have a day off. 

(26) Too many people at my level in the company get 
burned out by the job demands. 

(27) I feel downhearted and blue 

(28) I gat tired for no reasons. 

(29) I find myself restless and can't keep still* 

(3 0) I find it easy to do things I used to do. (R) 

(31) My mind is as clear as it used to be. (r) 

(32) I am more irritable than usual. 

(33) I still enjoy the things I used to. (r) 

(34) I feel I am useful and needed, (r) 

(35) I feel that time is passing too quickly for me to 
accomplish the things I desire. 
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Questionna ire coping strate :-^ les 

Some of the ways of handling the probleirs of work situation 
below. Please indicate h ow often do you use each 


ISFever ... 1 

Rare ly ... 2 

Occasionally ... 3 

Often ... 4 

Very Often ... 5 j 


(1) Considered several alternatives for handling the 
problems . 

(2) Draw on my past experiences I -^^s in a similar 
situation before. 

(3) Try to step back from the situation and be more 
objective. 

(4) Think over the situation in my mind to try and 
understand it. 

(5) I drop what I am doing for a while and come back 
rafras aed. 

(6) I concentrate on routine work so that I can cool 
down . 

Kj ; Try co rxna out more abouc t^^oblem. 

(8) Talk to relevant parson about my problem at work. 

(9) Seek help from persons or groups with similar 
experiences . 

(10) I set priorities for work. 

(11) Make plan of action and follow it. 

(12) Take things a day at a time, one step at a time. 

(13) Try not to act too testily or follow ray first bmach. 

(14) I know v/hat has to be dona and try harder to make 
things vrork. 
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- .1 ^15) Bargain or cortipromisa to gat something positive 

from the situation. 

' (16) Try to taka immediate action on the basis of my 

present understanding of the situation. 

■ I concentrate on actions which can inwove my work 

situation. 

— (18) I don't let the problem go untill I solve it. 

(19) Ask for guidance. 

- ' (20) I utilize my time efficiently. 

Form ll s Organizational effectiveness questionnaire 

Please rate your, your supervisor /boss' s, and your organization's 

effectiveness by selecting an appropriate number and write 

it on the small line in front of the statenrant. 


I 1. Means Not Effective At All j 

j 2. Means Not Too Effective I 

3 • Means Fairly Effective 1 

4. Means Very Effective I 

-5. Means Extremely E-ff-ective --"-I 


How effective is your supervisor/bdss ats 
______ (a) I'feking things run smoothly? 

(b) Producing services or products? 


(c) Coping with unexf^cted problems? 

______ (d) Arranging things so that you enjoy the work? 

(e) Helping you get things done on the job. 

How effective are you ati 

_______ (a) Getting things done on the job. 

(b) Helping you get things done on the job. 

■ (c) Arranging for work to go as siroothly as possible. 



- ... - ^*3) Coping with unexpected problem. 

How effective is your organization as a whole ats 
-■ Running smoothly with minimum of confusion. 

- Getting things done it is supposed to do. 

(c) Helping people who work there get their job done. 

Coping with unexpected, problems . 

. How effective would you say your organization is overall? 

Form 12 s Organizational coiiTOitmant questionnaire 

Please indicate your agreement or disagreement with the 
following staterrents. 


j 1. Means Strongly Disagree | 

j 2 • Means Disagree I 

j 3 • Means Neutral | 

j 4. Means Agree j 

5. Means Strongly Agree - ■ - - | 

i 

(1) • I am quite proud to be able to tell people who it 

is I work for. 

(2) I soma times feel like leaving the employirent for 
good. (R) 

(3) I am not willing to put iiYself out just to help 
the organization. (R) 

(4) Even if the organization is not doing well financially, 
I would be reluctant to change to another employer. 

(5) I feel myself to be part of the organization. 

(6) In my work I like to feel I am making soma effort 
not just for nyself but for the organization as wall. 

(7) The offer of a bit more money with another employer 
would not seriously make roe think of changing ir^ 
job. 

(8) I would not recorranend a close friend to join our 
organization. (R) 
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(9) To l^ow that my own work had made a contribution 
o ha good of the organization would plaase hkj. 


£ . 9 ^^ — * Job* s atisfaction quastionnaira 

Plaase indicates How satisfied are you 
by using appropriate“rating scale': — — " 


with the following 


I !• Means Very Dissatisfied* 
j 2. Means Dissatisfied 
I 3. Means Neutral 
j 4. Means Satisfied 
I 5. Means Very Satisfied 


How satisfied are you with 

_____ (1) Physical work conditions. 

freedom to choose your own method of working. 

■ (3 ) Your fellow workers. 

______ (4) The recognition you get from good work. 

(5) Your irrmediate boss. 

______ (6) Amount of responsibility you are given. 

_____ (7) Opportunities to use your abilities. 

_____ (8) Industrial relations with managantent and workers 

- (9) Your rate of pay. 

_____ (10) Your chances of promotion 

_____ (11) The way your firm is managed. 

_____ (12) The attention paid to suggestions you make 

_____ (13) Your hours of work 

_____ (14) The amount of variety in your job 

(15) Your job s^urity 

__ (16) Opportunity to help others with personal problems 
at work. 
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- (17) Chanc 0 S to learn new things* 

^IS^ Power and prestige in the job. 

^19) Opportunity to rrake decisions. 

■ (20) Opportunity to achieve something worthwhile. 

(21) Now taking every thing into account s how do you feel 

about the job as a whole. 

Please indicate your agreenent or disagreement with the 
following by choosing appropriate number. 


1. Means Strongly Disagree 

2. Means Disagree 
3 • Means Neutral 

4. Means Agree 

5. Means Strongly Agree 


Form 14 * Intend to leave guastionnaire 

(1) I intend to leave this organization as soon as 

possible. 

Form 15 i Alienation Questionnaire 

_____ (1) In this organization I feel alienated. 

Form 16 i Sense of power Questionnaire 

(1) I have a sense of power in this organization. 


(r) stands for a reversed item, where a high score would 
itiaan low magnitude of the construct. 
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05 
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17 
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05 

20 
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05 

93 
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09 

89 
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12 
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07 

04 
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14 
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2 

06 
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-06 

60 
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21 
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16 

04 

03 

66 

01 
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30 
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11 
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4 
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07 

15 

47 
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-06 

10 

-07 

19 

5 

-04 

-03 

-06 

03 

-80 

02 

01 

07 

01 

-16 

8 

-07 

07 

-07 

13 

-90 

12 

-14 

-13 

09 

03 

9 

14 

-01 

02 

-10 

-53 

-03 

19 

10 

-11 

-11 

11 

07 

38 

-00 

11 

-46 

-14 

04 

03 

-05 

21 

12 

10 

35 

-06 

02 

-48 

-27 

06 

01 

-20 

13 

24 

32 

04 

25 

08 

-14 

46 

-07 

18 

02 

-09 

25 

11 

02 

14 

02 

-05 

87 

16 

-03 

-06 

03 

26 

32 

05 

31 

02 

-01 

45 

-09 

26 

-08 

01 

6 

-06 

17 

-10 

13 

17 

-02 

64 

-02 

15 

-06 

10 

02 

03 

-05 

-03 

-11 

10 

66 

16 

-07 

08 

30 

-09 

10 

-05 

10 

12 

09 

-01 

56 

-03 

-12 

31 

-08 

-06 

-04 

02 

-09 

-04 

14 

79 

12 

08 

23 

22 

22 

-10 

03 

02 

-02 

-20 

11 

45 

07 

27 

19 

-02 

02 

08 

-12 
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-10 

—3 6 

06 
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15 

07 

-06 

-02 

05 

06 

-12 

04 

-67 

05 

35 

17 

34 

-07 

29 

08 

-02 

-07 

08 

-43 

06 

7 

09 

-09 

09 

07 

02 

-10 

-03 

04 

13 

79 

13 

-03 

-04 

01 

-01 

08 

09 

10 

■■•OS 
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79 


(contd* » . . .) 


Si. No* indicate the serial number of items in the guestionnaire. 
Decimal point have been omitted from the factor loadings. 
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SI. 

No. 




Factor Structure 







Factor lioa dings 





Factor 

1 

Factor 

2 

Factor 

3 

Factor 

4 

iactor 

5 

Factor 

6 

Factor 

7 

Factor 

8 

Factor 

9 

Pactoj 

10 

22 

33 

-03 

28 

06 

-30 

-11 

19 

29 

-11 

01 

28 

67 

-04 

15 

23 

-08 

06 

-10 

-02 

-21 

24 

29 

67 

-14 

21 

24 

03 

04 

-10 

-03 

-33 

19 

32 

68 

-08 

21 

21 

-14 

24 

-01 

12 

-15 

19 

33 

77 

10 

03 

13 

-23 

-03 

-16 

-04 

-21 

26 

14 

06 

62 

-07 

00 

-52 

-07 

14 

30 

-13 

-26 

15 

15 

68 

-06 

08 

-29 

-29 

05 

26 

03 

-13 

16 

-08 

69 

02 

-06 

-12 

-07 

18 

01 

07 

-25 

17 

^07 

75 

-09 

-10 

-42 

03 

15 

14 

-01 

-21 

18 

-19 

59 

-22 

-10 

-10 

09 

03 

11 

14 

-09 

19 

07 

-17 

80 

08 

12 

33 

01 

07 

-08 

08 

20 

11 

-09 

92 

06 

03 

27 

05 

-08 

-10 

04 

21 

24 

-04 

87 

12 

13 

08 

-20 

05 

-03 

14 

1 

11 
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07 

70 

-08 

09 

01 

22 

-08 

16 

2 

30 

-05 

07 

70 

-57 

18 

-10 

18 

-23 

40 

3 

23 

06 

08 

64 

-04 

-05 

31 

-11 

02 

06 

4 
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07 

19 

55 

-07 

00 

-08 

17 

-16 

32 

5 

07 

21 

-08 

01 

-80 

-03 

15 

23 

-07 

-21 

8 

11 
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-09 

13 

-84 

04 
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07 

-04 

02 

9 

21 

15 

04 

-05 

-62 

-05 

27 

22 

-18 

-16 

11 

25 

49 

-04 

21 

-59 

-18 

07 

17 

-16 

19 

12 

25 

49 

-12 

11 

-64 

-33 

10 

13 

-28 

10 

24 

43 

06 

41 

21 

-21 

53 

-06 

31 

-13 

01 

25 

19 

-05 

34 

11 

-04 

90 

12 

09 

-16 

05 

26 

46 

02 

48 

19 

-10 

55 

-12 

36 

-21 

12 

6 

-19 

17 

-13 

08 

07 

-06 

65 

01 

22 

-20 

10 

01 

10 

-00 

04 

-23 

08 

66 

22 

-06 

-07 

30 

-07 

16 

-01 

12 

-01 

13 

04 

56 

02 

-15 

31 

-03 

08 

-01 

10 

-23 

01 

19 

80 

13 

-01 

23 

14 

25 

-11 

06 

-01 

-05 

-21 

15 

40 

08 

27 

34 

-02 

09 

17 

-17 

01 

-16 

-07 

-45 

19 

34 

31 

04 

04 

11 

-08 

09 

-18 

03 

-70 

17 

35 

35 

34 

-00 

41 

-12 

00 

-11 

14 

—49 

20 

7 

28 

-17 

14 

28 

07 

-07 

-19 

00 

01 

84 

13 

15 

-17 

07 

19 

13 

10 

-07 

-13 

-17 

79 


(contd.....) 

SI. No.* indicate the serial number of items in the guesticttnaire . 
Decimal points have been omitted from the factor loadings. 
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Factor 

Eigen 

Values 

Percentage of Variance 

IT 

WIT 

IT 

WIT 

1 

4.97 

5*38 

24.3 

15.4 

2 

4.75 

5.11 

23.2 

14.6 

3 

2.58 

2.88 

12*6 

8.2 

4 

1*71 

2,15 

8.3 

6.1 

5 

1.48 

1.88 

7*2 

5.4 

6 

1.21 

1.59 

5.9 

4.5 

7 

1.10 

1*53 

5.4 

4.4 

8 

1.02 

1.47 

5.0 

4.2 

9 

.89 

1*29 

4.3 

3.7 

10 

..79 

1.20 

3.8 

3.4 


IT = (with) Iterations* 


WIT = Without Iterations* 
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Table 25 

Factor Analysis Results of . Blo(teta Responses 




Factor 

Pattern 



Factor 

Structure 

SI. 


Factor 

loadings 



Factor 

loadings 

No. 

Factor Factor 
1 2 

' Factor 
3 

Factor 

4 

Factor Factor Factor 
12 3 

Factor 

4 

3 

-23 

-02 

-15 

20 

39 

-16 

-26 

37 

12 

79 

-01 

01 

05 

77 

17 

18 

-40 

13 

85 

01 

01 

-01 

86 

22 

22 

-49 

14 

78 

-01 

14 

-01 

82 

20 

32 

-48 

15 * 

85 

-06 

-14 

03 

78 

13 

05 

-39 

16 

35 

14 

-00 

-14 

46 

27 

12 

-3 9 

5 

03 

91 

04 

-04 

28 

94 

12 

-38 

11 

00 

97 

-03 

-07 

27 

100 

06 

—40 

1 

04 

33 

74 

-09 

35 

42 

80 

-40 

4 

02 

29 

87 

-07 

34 

38 

91 

-39 

6 

17 

40 

47 

-11 

44 

52 

57 

-46 

7 

04 

-3 0 

56 

-27 

25 

-16 

61 

-32 

8 

01 

-09 

46 

12 

03 

-10 

43 

04 

2 

09 

07 

-24 

-61 

39 

28 

-08 

-62 

9 

02 

-01 

08 

-29 

20 

10 

15 

-31 

10 

-01 

07 

04 

-96 

56 

41- 

27 

-99 





IT 

5.39 

1.81 

1.64 

.72 



Eigen Values 

WIT 

5.68 

2.09 

1.94 

1.13 





IT 

56.4 

IS. 9 

17.2 

7.5 



Percents ge of 
Variance 

WIT 

35.5 

13 .1 

12.1 

7.0 


Si. No. indicate the serial number of the items in the questionnaire. 

DeciriHl points have fcoen omitted from the factor loadings. 

IT = (With) Iterations. 

WIT = Without Iterations. 
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Table 26 

g§ctor. Analysis of Lo cus of Control Responses 


Factor Pattern 


Factor Loadings 


SI. 

No. 

Factor 

1 

Factor 

2 

Factor 

3 

Factor 

4 

Factor 

5 

Factor 

6 

Factor 

7 

Factor 

8 

10 

36 

-16 

12 

17 

28 

04 

01 

-11 

12 

44 

- 08 

13 

20 

-10 

24 

-11 

-04 

13 

42 

18 

15 

34 

-06 

-37 

-25 

04 

14 

45 

11 

02 

26 

08 

-28 

01 

-05 

15 

80 

-01 

00 

-13 

-03 

02 

05 

04 

16 

63 

-14 

05 

02 

-06 

02 

-18 

07 

18 

-07 

80 

05 

-05 

02 

-11 

-03 

-02 

19 

09 

41 

-08 

-02 

10 

15 

-00 

14 

23 

03 

38 

-00 

-08 

-13 

38 

-03 

06 

2 

-37 

-02 

85 

-02 

-00 

-04 

-10 

17 

3 

-02 

07 

76 

07 

02 

09 

02 

-22 

6 

07 

-22 

11 

50 

04 

10 

-15 

12 

7 

02 

-06 

11 

78 

-11 

08 

13 

07 

8 

-10 

00 

-01 

69 

-00 

-05 

00 

-05 

1 

-09 

12 

-22 

02 

55 

13 

-08 

-04 

4 

00 

-02 

12 

-10 

44 

-04 

01 

07 

11 

27 

-12 

22 

09 

30 

-05 

-11 

-04 

22 

00 

01 

08 

13 

21 

44 

-08 

07 

20 

20 

-04 

18 

13 

-12 

16 

-40 

05 

21 

-19 

15 

00 

-14 

12 

-08 

-55 

19 

24 

18 

-06 

01 

04 

00 

12 

-46 

-08 

5 

09 

03 

01 

04 

02 

03 

-15 

59 

9 

01 

16 

-00 

06 

22 

09 

20 

31 

17 

23 

01 

08 

16 

14 

05 

-16 

-31 


Eigen "^5.33 

1.92 

.97 

.76 

.70 

.68 

.52 

.48 

Values^I^ 5^19 

2.50 

1.46 

1.28 

1.23 

1.18 

1.04 

1.00 

IT 46.9 

% of 

16.9 

8.5 

6.7 

6.2 

6.0 

4.5 

4.2 

Varia- 
nce WIT 24.1 

10.4 

6.1 

5.4 

5.1 

4.9 

4.3 

4.2 
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Si. 

No. 




Factor 

Structure 






Factor 

Loadings 




Factor 

1 

Factor 

2 

Factor 

3 

Factor 

4 

Factor 

5 

Factor 

5 

Factor 

7 

Factor 

8 

10 

53 

-25 

-43 

46 

29 

05 

-19 

-16 

12 

62 

-03 

40 

46 

-02 

28 

-33 

-07 

13 

67 

-01 

47 

56 

03 

-28 

43 

-04 

14 

55 

-04 

29 

44 

10 

-23 

-15 

-11 

15 

72 

-07 

26 

21 

00 

04 

-17 

-02 

16 

72 

-20 

38 

37 

-01 

05 

-39 

-03 

18 

-16 

79 

-15 

-22 

14 

02 

-03 

25 

19 

-00 

50 

-13 

-11 

20 

24 

-06 

31 

23 

-04 

45 

-10 

-14 

-03 

••4r4r 

-07 

22 

2 

29 

-14 

82 

30 

10 

-01 

-20 

16 

3 

33 

-15 

77 

42 

08 

09 

-17 

-19 

6 

41 

-2 9 

45 

64 

10 

14 

-30 

-01 

7 

37 

-23 

43 

81 

-06 

09 

-03 

-10 

8 

20 

-15 

25 

64 

01 

-03 

-06 

-17 

1 

-13 

27 

-19 

-09 

56 

20 

-08 

14 

4 

02 

07 

13 

-03 

46 

01 

-05 

16 

11 

46 

-18 

45 

37 

32 

-01 

-28 

-06 

22 

14 

09 

20 

20 

29 

49 

-20 

16 

20 

46 

-09 

41 

36 

-03 

22 

-54 

02 

21 

-12 

28 

-03 

-20 

22 

04 

-49 

33 

24 

■ 36 

-08 

24 

23 

05 

16 

-54 

-08 

5 

11 

22 

09 

01 

17 

15 

-23 

-61 

9 

-06 

29 

-03 

-04 

30 

16 

13 

39 

17 

41 

-13 

29 

38 

14 

06 

-2B 

-31 


SI. No. indicate the serial number of the items in the questionmire 

Decimal poirits have been omitted from the factor loadings. 

IT = (with) Iterations. 

WIT = Without Iterations. 




Table 27 
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o f Entrepreneuriaa Orientation Scale Responses 


Factor Pattern 

Sl» Factor Loadings 

No. — — 

Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 


Factor Structure 

Factor Loadings 

Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 


1 

58 

20 

-06 

52 

08 

03 

2 

63 

-12 

02 

66 

-26 

14 

3 

58 

-11 

01 

60 

-23 

12 

4 

69 

12 

-02 

66 

-02 

10 

9 

57 

-33 

11 

66 

-46 

23 

7 

14 

71 

10 

00 

67 

08 

8 

28 

-40 

03 

37 

-46 

10 

5 

37 

-19 

43 

48 

-29 

51 

6 

-07 

90 

45 

-01 

08 

43 


Eigen Value 

IT 

2.45 

.75 

.37 


WIT 

3.02 

1.32 

1.08 


IT 

68.7 

21.0 

10.3 

Percentage of 
Variance 

WIT 

33.6 

14.7 

12.1 


Si. No. indicate the serial number of the items in the 
questionnaire . 

Decimal points ha^re been cmaitted from tha factor loadings. 
IT = (with) Iterations. 

WIT = Without Iterations. 
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Table 28 

Result s of Work .Bthic Responses 


SI. 

No. 

Factor 

Pattern 

Factor 

Structure 

Factor 

loa dings 

Factor 

loadings 

Factor 1 

Factor 2 

Factor 1 

Factor 2 

2 

75 

-21 

72 

-13 

4 

81 

15 

80 

-06 

6 

40 

14 

41 

18 

7 

41 

14 

42 

18 

1 

-01 

71 

06 

71 

3 

-01 

63 

06 

63 

5 

-04 

43 

01 

43 

8 

04 

28 

07 

29 


IT 1,53 1-25 


Eigen values 

iX 

X.DO 



WIT 

2.03 

1.88 

Percentage of 

IT 

55.0 

45.0 

Variance 

WIT 

25.4 

23 .4 


Si. No. indicate the serial number of the items in the 
guestionnaire- 

Deciits.1 points have been omitted from the factor loadings- 
IT = (With) Iterations. 

WIT = Without Iterations- 


Table 29 

Factor Analysis Results of Cllrnate Scale Responses 
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Table 3 o 

Analysis Results of Leadership Style Responses 


Factor Pattern Factor Structure 


Si. 

No. 

, __ Factor 

loadinas 



Factor loadings 


Factor 1 

Factor 2 

Factor 3 

Factor 

1 Factor 

2 lactor 3 

4 

50 

-31 

- 24 

64 

- 28 

- 51 

5 

52 

15 

02 

51 

16 

- 29 

6 

48 

01 

02 

47 

02 

- 26 

8 

43 

02 

- 35 

64 

05 

' 61 

9 

64 

- 10 

- 06 

67 

- 09 

- 43 

7 

09 

86 

- 00 

10 

86 

- 11 

1 

- 01 

21 

- 30 

16 

23 

- 30 

2 

09 

01 

65 

48 

05 

- 71 

3 

05 

- 18 

- 90 

59 

- 12 

- 92 


Eigen Values 

IT 

2.90 

.92 

.42 




WIT 

3.36 

1.20 

1.05 




IT 

68.4 

21.7 

100.0 


Percentage of 
Variance 

WIT 

37.3 

14.4 

11.7 


SI. No. indicate the serial nuinber of the items of the 
questionnaire® 

Decimal points have i^en omitted^ from the factor loadinqs® 
IT = (with) Iterations. 

WIT = Without Iterations. 
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Table 31 

Factor Analysis Results of Job»»Charac t eristics Scale Responses 




Factor Pattern 



Factor Structure 

Si. 

No. 

Factor loa dings 



Factor loadings 

Factor 1 

Factor 2 Factor 3 

Factor 1 Factor 

2 Factor 3 

1 

49 

18 

-09 

56 

38 

09 

3 

70 

05 

-11 

70 

35 

07 

7 

57 

-04 

32 

63 

36 

45 

8 

64 

-03 

04 

64 

29 

19 

9 

54 

-00 

02 

54 

26 

16 

2 

17 

42 

-05 

36 

48 

14 

5 

08 

64 

01 

39 

68 

27 

6 

-15 

76 

15 

26 

75 

40 

4 

28 

07 

32 

39 

32 

41 

10 

-04 

16 

74 

22 

42 

76 




IT 

2.91 

0.88 

0.46 


Eigen 

values 

WIT 

3.49 

1.36 

1.00 




IT 

68.7 

20.4 

10.8 


Percentage of 
variance 

WIT 

34.9 

13.6 

10.0 


SI. Nor indicate the serial nmaber of the items in the 
questionnaire- 

Decimal points have been omitted from the factor loadings 


IT = (with) Iterations- 
WIT = Without Iterations • 



Table 32 
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Factor Analys is Results of strain Responses 


Factor Pattern 


SI. 

No. 


Factor Loadings 


Factor Factor Factor Factor 
12 3 4 


Factor Factor Factor Factor 
5 6 7 8 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

16 

18 

20 

22 

23 

30 

31 

33 

34 

35 

10 
15 
19 
21 

27 

28 
29 
3 2 

24 
11 

25 
17 

26 
12 

13 

14 


66 

47 

66 

52 

44 

63 

43 

71 

47 

06 

02 

05 

10 

-10 

-04 

-07 

04 
-07 

08 

21 

05 
14 

-01 

09 
-04 

07 
-01 

04 

32 

21 

-04 

-12 

22 

10 

08 


20 

-13 

05 

07 

-32 

-04 

26 

21 

01 

82 

76 

76 

49 

57 

-08 

-02 

07 

04 

05 
-01 

00 

27 

07 

04 

-08 

-03 

14 
13 

-00 

30 

20 

21 

01 

02 

15 


-07 

11 

06 

-07 

-04 

-07 

-04 

-04 

-04 

02 

15 

01 

-11 

-03 

72 

53 

64 

63 

39 

06 

06 

-03 

11 

-24 

-15 

-13 

-15 

05 

05 

-12 

01 

-04 

02 

08 

02 


06 

19 

02 

-14 

18 

23 
-12 
-04 

21 

-01 

05 

04 

03 
08 
22 

-14 

-10 

-05 

04 
58 
38 
43 
75 
56 
74 
64 
34 

-00 

32 

08 

-07 

24 
04 
27 
12 


-12 

-06 

-17 

-01 

-08 

-14 

10 

29 

34 

-03 

-16 

10 

-39 

-20 

04 

08 

07 

-19 

-31 

04 

32 

24 

01 

10 

-07 

-14 

-23 

-66 

-21 

-17 

13 

06 

-01 

-17 

-00 


10 

33 

-02 

07 

44 

-16 

16 

06 

-02 

03 

-23 

-04 

11 

17 
-12 
-04 
-04 

16 

36 

-11 

03 

15 

05 

11 

05 

-17 

02 

02 

-39 

31 

-00 

18 
-26 
-22 

09 


10 

-08 

-26 

-48 

-16 

-05 

-06 

11 

06 

00 

-16 

-12 

-09 

-12 

-11 

-25 

13 

-00 

-00 

05 

-14 

05 
00 

-01 

02 

-13 

02 

09 

-01 

-19 

-78 

-28 

-18 

-28 

06 


-08 

-03 

-02 

-15 

03 

-02 

-30 

-08 

-26 

-01 

01 

01 

-03 

-23 

40 

24 

-11 

-29 

-10 

-13 

-20 

03 

15 

-12 

-10 

-15 

-09 

-04 

-25 

07 

03 

-22 

-59 

-53 

-56 


il. NO. indicate the serial nur,±«r of the items in the qaastionnaire, 
jeoimal points have been ondtted from the factor loadings. 



(continued, . .) 
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Factor Structure 

. Factor Loadings 

Factor Factor Factor Factor Factor Sector Factor Factor 
1234 5678 


1 

77 

38 

2 

60 

09 

3 

75 

30 

4 

67 

36 

5 

55 

-08 

6 

72 

16 

7 

61 

46 

8 

75 

32 

9 

64 

17 

16 

24 

84 

18 

19 

80 

20 

24 

79 

22 

30 

63 

23 

23 

72 

30 

-20 

-18 

31 

-23 

-09 

33 

-04 

04 

34 

02 

15 

35 

19 

19 

10 

46 

14 

15 

31 

15 

19 

38 

34 

21 

24 

15 

27 

42 

21 

28 

30 

08 

29 

40 

17 

32 

2.2 

26 

24 

09 

22 

11 

50 

19 

25 

39 

46 

17 

13 

38 

26 

21 

40 

12 

48 

28 

13 

46 

34 

14 

41 

37 


-15 

40 

-19 

05 

41 

-12 

03 

36 

-22 

-07 

24 

-08 

-08 

37 

-10 

-15 

49 

-16 

-09 

22 

00 

-14 

28 

23 

-16 

46 

28 

01 

16 

-15 

16 

18 

-26 

00 

20 

-01 

-09 

23 

-48 

-04 

27 

-32 

73 

-03 

05 

60 

-28 

08 

63 

-16 

01 

63 

-04 

-28 

39 

11 

-39 

-06 

67 

-01 

-02 

48 

25 

-13 

52 

16 

01 

69 

-03 

-34 

69 

05 

-25 

77 

-11 

-21 

75 

-17 

-19 

42 

-27 

07 

07 

-69 

-02 

51 

-25 

-12 

29 

-24 

09 

08 

07 

-06 

37 

-03 

-03 

34 

-08 

03 

52 

-26 

-06 

37 

-12 


26 

-14 

-46 

43 

-22 

-27 

15 

-44 

-38 

21 

-61 

-42 

51 

-22 

-16 

-01 

-21 

—3 8 

27 

-26 

-53 

18 

-10 

-39 

07 

-11 

-48 

16 

-26 

-30 

-10 

-40 

-29 

08 

-35 

-27 

24 

-28 

-33 

28 

-33 

-46 

-13 

-12 

42 

-07 

-20 

34 

-05 

05 

-03 

17 

-11 

-23 

41 

-13 

-18 

-02 

-12 

-39 

07 

-25 

-33 

23 

-14 

-24 

12 

-15 

-11 

19 

-15 

-38 

11 

-10 

-32 

-08 

-26 

-43 

10 

-10 

-29 

10 

00 

-17 

-27 

-17 

-50 

42 

-35 

-22 

06 

-81 

-09 

23 

-41 

-36 

-18 

-31 

-72 

-12 

-43 

-71 

16 

-12 

-68 


SI. No. indicate the serial number of the items in the questionnaire, 


Decimal points have been omitted from the factor loadings. 



(continued. 
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Factor 

Eigen Values 

Percentage of 
Variance 

IT 

WIT 

IT 

WIT 

1 

'9.99 

10.38 

48.8 

29.7 

2 

3.07 

3.45 

15.0 

9.9 

3 

1.85 

2.26 

9.1 

6.5 

4 

1.57 

1.96 

7.7 

5 • 6 

5 

1.37 

1.81 

6.7 

5.2 

6 

1.19 

1.60 

5.8 

4.6 

7 

.83 

1.21 

4.0 

3.5 

8 

.59 

1.01 

2.9 

2.9 


IT = (with) Iteraticais. 
WIT = Without Iterations. 
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Table 33 

lysis Res ults of Coping Strategy Responses 


SI. 

No. 

Factor 

Pattern 



Factor 

Structure 

Factor 

Loadings 



iactor 

Loadings 

Factor 

1 

Factor Factor 
2 3 

Factor 

4 

Factor 

1 

Factor Factor Factor 

2 3 4 

1 

43 

-06 

13 

31 

64 

-47 

41 

52 

2 

30 

-16 

28 

21 

59 

-52 

52 

43 

4 

43 

01 

37 

23 

67 

-47 

60 

46 

14 

54 

-48 

-05 

-12 

75 

-73 

36 

23 

15 

58 

-37 

-13 

-02 

73 

-64 

27 

29 

16 

54 

-02 

-08 

37 

66 

-42 

24 

56 

17 

63 

-08 

12 

21 

81 

-57 

47 

49 

18 

66 

14 

12 

-03 

62 

-28 

39 

20 

19 

62 

-23 

13 

-18 

74 

-58 

46 

15 

20 

67 

-20 

02 

03 

81 

-61 

40 

35 

8 

31 

-59 

06 

22 

48 

-71 

37 

44 

9 

20 

-3 9 

17 

05 

53 

-60 

44 

29 

10 

27 

-56 

-01 

29 

70 

-81 

41 

58 

11 

16 

-65 

10 

14 

63 

-82 

47 

43 

12 

-04 

-74 

30 

-09 

49 

-81 

58 

20 

13 

-03 

-87 

04 

-08 

46 

-84 

38 

20 

3 

11 

-10 

32 

01 

31 

-3 0 

41 

15 

5 

03 

-02 

64 

12 

27 

-27 

63 

02 

6 

-04 

-10 

36 

23 

27 

-31 

44 

32 

7 

10; 

-50 

-04 

50 

55 

.JO 

31 

69 



Eiaen Values 

IT 

9.41 

.91 

.67 

.51 





WIT 

9.78 

1.29 

1.21 

1 .02 



Percentage of 

IT 

81.8 

7.9 

5.8 

4.5 

r— ' 



Variance 

WIT 

48.9 

6.5 

6.0 



SI. No. indica-ce me seij-aj. T 

Decinial points have been oniitted from the factor loadings. 

IT = (with) Iterations. 

WIT = Without Iterations. 
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Factor An.a l7sis of Effectiveness Responses 


SI. 

No. 


Factor Pattern 

Factor Structure 

Factor Loadings 

Factor : 

Loadings 

Factor 1 

Factor 2 

Factor 1 

Factor 2 

1 


55 

31 

75 

68 

2 


51 

25 

68 

59 

3 


81 

02 

83 

56 

4 


97 

-13 

88 

51 

5 


98 

-18 

86 

48 

10 


56 

25 

73 

63 

11 


59 

28 

78 

68 

12 


65 

16 

76 

59 

13 


77 

07 

82 

59 

6 


08 

72 

56 

77 

7 


08 

75 

58 

81 

8 


-07 

84 

50 

80 

.9 


30 

53 

65 

73 

IT 

Eigen 

values 

, IT’ 

% of 

Variance^j^ 

7.44 

7.80 

89,6 

60.0 

0.86 

1,19 

10.4 

9.2 




SI. No. indicate the serial number of the items in the 


questionnaire* 

Decimal points have been omitted- from the factor loadings* 
IT = (with) Iterations - 
WIT = Without Iterations. 
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Table 35 

l!.^ g .!^ 9 . £-^.P§.j-y g j-s Results of Organizational Cominitment Respanses 



Factor 

Pattern 

Factor 

Structure 

SI. 

Factor loadings 

Factor 

loadings 

No. 

Factor 1 

Factor 2 

Factor 1 

Factor 2 

1 

41 

-31 

55 

-50 

5 

89 

01 

88 

-40 

6 

92 

14 

85 

-28 

7 

41 

-11 

46 

-30 

9 

68 

02 

67 

-29 

2 

15 

77 

-21 

70 

3 

-09 

63 

-38 

67 

4 

30 

-51 

53 

-65 

8 

-45 

45 

-66 

66 

Eigen 

IT 3.71 

.90 



Values 

WIT 4.15 

1.34 




IT 80.5 

19.5 



% of 





VarlanoBj^j 

14.9 



SI- No. 

indicate the 

serial nuitter 

o£ the items 

in the 


gue s t ionnsi ir e • 


Declirel points have been omitted from the factor loadings. 
IT = (with) Iterations. 

WIT = Without Iterations* 


Table 36 
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Factor 

Analysis Results of Job 

Satisfaction 

Restx>nses 


SI. 

No. 

Factor 

Pattern 

Factor 

Structure 

Factor 

Loading 

Factor 

Loading 

Factor 1 

Factor 2 

Factor 1 

Factor 2 

1 

60 

-02 

60 

00 

2 

70 

17 

70 

20 

3 

72 

40 

73 

43 

4 

82 

-09 

82 

-06 

5 

73 

10 

74 

14 

6 

76 

-32 

74 

-28 

7 

77 

-38 

75 

-34 

8 

61 

00 

61 

02 

9 

81 

03 

82 

07 

10 

76 

-05 

76 

-02 

11 

78 

-03 

78 

00 

12 

82 

-13 

81 

-09 

13 

65 

30 

66 

33 

14 

69 

-10 

68 

-07 

15 

61 

17 

62 

20 

16 

67 

-07 

66 

-04 

17 

78 

-12 

78 

-08 

IS 

80 

06 

80 

10 

19 

82 

11 

83 

15 

20 

86 

08 

87 

12 


Eigen Values 

IT 

11.00 

0.64 


WIT 

11.40 

1.02 

Percentage of 
Variance 

IT 

94.50 

5.50 

WIT 

57.00 

5.10 


Sl.No* indicate the serial number of the items in the questionnaire. 

Decimal points have been omitted from the factor loadings. 

IT = (with) Iterations. 

WIT = Without Iterations. 


Appendix C 


Table 37 

Deviations, S tandardized Alpha Reliabilities of the 
Variables and Intercorrelations ^ ! 


SI. 

No. 

Variable 

S M 

SD No. of St, 
items Alpha 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

U3C* 

16.66 

2.60 

5 

76 

100 









2 

RC . 

10.58 

3.49 

5 

81 

-06 

100 








3 

FI* 

8.17 

2.69 

3 

90 

21 

-13 

100 







4 

RA* 

12,37 

2.31 

4 

73 

29 

-07 

13 

100 






5 

RO* 

-11.77 

4.28 

5 

83 

-22 

-51 

15 

-13 

100 





6 

LSS* 

9.66 

2.30 

3 

83 

38 

-00 

45 

24 

-08 

100 




7 

CCRR 

4.94 

1.75 

2 

61 

-09 

21 

-11 

08 

-12 

-03 

100 



8 

JD 

6.19 

2.34 

2 

63 

-01 

21 

-04 

13 

-15 

17 

19 

100 


9 

JRCM 

- 9.64 

1.91 

4 

54 

-31 

01 

-07 

-24 

17 

-21 

10 

10 

100 

10 

IRA* 

4.78 

1-68 

2 

76 

26 

-31 

14 

32 

09 

08 

-15 

-11 

-13 

11 

F 

20.56 

5,29 

9 

89 

-19 

47 

-34 

-08 

—41 

-20 

40 

03 

18 

12 

LLT 

15.42 

5.25 

6 

87 

20 

36 

-13 

14 

-75 

08 

-03 

10 

-07 

13 

FUR 

17.50 

3.08 

5 

71 

22 

02 

17 

27 

-09 

18 

05 

03 

-23 

14 

PSS 

16,69 

4.57 

8 

84 

-23 

29 

-23 

-18 

-23 

-19 

20 

00 

35 

15 

WA 

- 3.^3 

1.19 

1 

NA 

-06 

-06 

15 

-18 

29 

-11 

-11 

-30 

-00 

16 

BOX* 

-2,83 

0.90 

1 

NA 

20 

-07 

32 

14 

15 

17 

-01 

06 

-13 

17 

UWR* 

-3,97 

1.61 

2 

45 

-15 

-37 

05 

-18 

49 

00 

12 

01 

15 

18 

LH* ' 

-9.05 

2.40 

3 

79 

04 

-22 

41 

-05 

43 

13 

-05 

07 

-02 

19 

cs 

22.47 

3.30 

6 

68 

05 

-04 

11 

23 

21 

08 

18 

-10 

-06 

20 

VE 

4.15 

2 .52 

2 

97 

05 

>09 

02 

17 

18 

08 

-03 

00 

-05 

21 

SY 

57.62 

16.77 

5 

80 

12 

-01 

06 

26 

-05 

11 

-26 

-12 

-37 

22 

ST* 

-14,22 

11.45 

3 

65 

-14 

11 

-12 

-22 

-09 

03 

13 

19 

19 

23 

LFDLOP 

15.16 

4 .41 

6 

81 

04 

32 

-18 

16 

—40 

-18 

■• 03 ' 

00 

-10 


contd. • - • 



330 


(contd* . . ) 


SI. Variables 
No-. 


10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 










8 










9 










10 

IRA* 

100 








11 

F 

-31 100 








12 

LLT 

-07 42 100 








13 

PUR 

01 -10 03 

100 







14 

PSS 

-25 59 37 

-19 

100 






15 

WA 

27 -11 -33 

-12 

-06 100 






16 

BOI* 

18-48 -27 

06 

-51 21 

100 





17 

UWR* 

-10 -34 -53 

-08 

-31 -02 

17 

100 




18 

Hi* 

12 -59 -48 

07 

-55 18 

62 

37 

100 



19 

cs 

17 -07 -35 

08 

-13 13 

15 

16 

11 

100 


20 

VE 

09 -15 -11 

18 

-18 04 

15 

04 

27 

10 

100 

21 

SY 

31 -10 -06 

20 

-30 -02 

08 

-29 

07 

07 

31 

22 

ST* 

^4 ,21 12 

-13 

12 -27 

-07 

-03 

-10 

-08 

-21 

23 

LFDLOP 

-07 42 38 

-04 

18 -03 

-24 

-55 

-38 

-01 

00 


contd 



(Contd* « . ) 


Si. 

No. 

Variables 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

1 

LGC* 




19 

06 

20 

19 

26 

-02 

33 

2 

RC 




05 

18 

31 

10 

03 

-26 

-12 

3 

FI* 




18 

-01 

-04 

03 

14 

08 

03 

4 

RA* 




30 

12 

22 

22 

24 

-16 

22 

5 

RO* 




-07 

-10 

-48 

-35 

-10 

26 

-09 

6 

LSS* 




01 

-09 

04 

21 

04 

19 

07 

7 

CCRR 




14 

-12 

16 

-09 

-21 

02 

04 

8 

JD 




10 

-20 

06 

01 

-05 

-06 

-03 

9 ■ 

JRCM 




03 

-06 

-12 

-14 

-21 

05 

-20 

10 

IRA* 




03 

02 

04 

-04 

25 

-01 

02 

11 

F 




-09 

29 

41 

12 

-12 

-31 

-13 

12 

LLT 




-03 

19 

45 

42 

18 

-28 

04 

13 

FUR 




16 

03 

03 

-11 

08 

01 

26 

14 

PSS 




-17 

17 

22 

08 

-19 

-19 

-15 

15 

HA 




-10 

27 

-03 

-24 

09 

05 

-12 

16 

BOI* 




26 

-10 

-07 

-06 

20 

17 

04 

17 

UWR* 




01 

-36 

-42 

-17 

-21 

27 

09 

18 

LH* 




09 

-21 

-26 

-17 

04 

34 

-02 

19 

cs 




09 

05 

-15 

-14 

-03 

-01 

21 

20 

VE 




11 

10 

01 

-08 

08 

11 

13 

21 

SY 

100 



-05 

23 

05 

07 

26 

-12 

-10 

22 

ST* 

-26 

100 


-13 

-16 

09 

07 

-15 

03 

-08 

23 

LFDLOP 

27 

-01 

100 

-13 

52 

45 

21 

15 

-40 

-21 


Contd 


(Contd. . . .) 


SI. 

No. 

Variables 31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

1. 

LGC* 

14 

-09 

12 

21 

-09 

39 

-02 

11 

08 

-15 

2. 

RC 

-18 

20 

18 

-06 

12 

01 

12 

06 

36 

13 

3. 

FI* 

10 

-22 

-16 

15 

-12 

06 

01 

11 

01 

-13 

4. 

RA* 

24 

-14 

23 

36 

05 

07 

10 

07 

-11 

07 

5 . 

RO* 

09 

-09 

-16 

CO 

o 

1 

-16 

-29 

09 

-30 

-30 

09 

6 

LSS* 

11 

o 

1 

-13 

16 

-10 

34 

16 

21 

25 

-34 

7 

CCRR 

-04 

24 

13 

-17 

00 

-21 

61 

-23 

08 

36 

8 

JD 

-01 

33 

-08 

-08 

-01 

22 

24 

07 

20 

-18 

9 

JRCM 

-19 

31 

-21 

-34 

-22 

-14 

11 

06 

05 

-01 

10 

IRA* 

10 

-16 

-04 

27 

-11 

15 

-10 

07 

-11 

-07 

11 

F 

-19 

18 

18 

-29 

16 

-25 

20 

-07 

23 

28 

12 

LLT 

-08 

01 

11 

09 

22 

34 

-27 

25 

29 

-06 

13 

FUR 

17 

-17 

12 

20 

-09 

04 

07 

05 

-01 

11 

14 

PSS 

-22 

22 

09 

o 

1 

18 

-12 

07 

08 

15 

19 

15 

WA 

00 

-11 

-06 

-01 

-07 

-20 

-06 

-14 

-05 

18 

16 

BOI* 

15 

03 

05 

30 

-11 

09 

17 

06 

-04 

-10 

17 

UWR* 

06 

11 

-25 

-10 

-25 

-04 

22 

-21 

-25 

-12 

18 

LH* 

14 

04 

-34 

19 

-17 

06 

08 

-06 

-10 

-04 

19 

cs 

12 

-07 

06 

15 

-17 

-16 

20 

-14 

-02 

16 

20 

VE 

07 

00 

-01 

24 

-12 

03 

05 

07 

-03 

10 

21 

SY 

27 

-26 

05 

31 

06 

03 

-19 

04 

-01 

-04 

22 

ST* 

-11 

19 

-07 

-22 

11 

I 

o 

12 

-01 

21 

-08 

23 

LFDLOP 

04 

-04 

30 

03 

16 

-05 

-06 

07 

09 

20 


Contd. 



(Contd.... ) 


SI. 

No. 

Variables 41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

1 

LGC* 

-12 

-28 

-12 

-02 

-16 

20 

-10 

-42 

-27 

-01 

2 

RC 

-40 

-06 

08 

-19 

08 

-03 

-06 

17 

-11 

09 

3 

FI* 

28 

-23 

-25 

-10 

-05 

-31 

-02 

-31 

-40 

22 

4 

RA* 

00 

o 

1 

-35 

-10 

-42 

08 

-09 

-10 

-21 

-07 

29 

5 

RO* ■ 

39 

29 

05 

-07 

19 

11 

29 

-19 

22 

-06 

6 

LSS* 

11 

-45 

-12 

-20 

-04 

-22 

-06 

-46 

-49 

12 

7 

CCRR 

-22 

07 

02 

-44 

46 

19 

36 

12 

11 

02 

8 

JD 

03 

-08 

07 

-27 

16 

00 

-03 

-17 

-12 

-07 

9 

JRCM 

25 

13 

05 

01 

14 

07 

-01 

12 

17 

-26 

10 

IRA* 

11 

-19 

-01 

-02 

-09 

-12 

-24 

-14 

09 

16 

11 

F 

-45 

18 

06 

-03 

13 

22 

10 

21 

12 

-11 

12 

LLT 

-25 

-25 

-03 

25 

-35 

-18 

-41 

-29 

-27 

-07 

13 

FU?*f 

09 

-14 

-05 

-21 

-02 

-20 

-02 

—16 

-14 

13 

14 

PSS 

-15 

10 

09 

05 

03 

-03 

-02 

19 

11 

-25 

15 

WA 

-01 

25 

13 

13 

09 

1 

o 

1-4 

-07 

29 

16 

11 

16 

BOI* 

16 

-22 

-12 

-21 

10 

1 

00 

1 

o 

-22 

-18 

26 

17 

UWR* 

32 

07 

02 

-05 

17 

20 

21 

-02 

16 

-13 

18 

LH* 

37 

-02 

-02 

VD 

O 

1 

11 

-10 

09 

-14 

-04 

11 

19 

cs 

o 

o 

1 

-02 

-12 

-45 

30 

11 

24 

04 

04 

24 

20 

VE 

13 

-02 

04 

-08 

-04 

-06 

12 

-04 

05 

24 

21 

SY 

-04 

-03 

-09 

-03 

-25 

-19 

-11 

-04 

-15 

26 

22 

ST* 

18 

05 

07 

05 

03 

07 

01 

-09 

-07 

-23 

23 

LFDLOP 

-36 

02 

06 

03 

-12 

06 

-04 

14 

-03 

12 
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(CGnti^S# .» • * ) 


SI. 

No. 

Variables 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

1 

LGC* 

■ 09 

-18 

24 

-06 

05 

24 

40 

41 

-22 

31 

2 

RC 

04 

-05 

-21 

01 

05 

-25 

-12 

—11 

30 

-29 

3 

FI’* 

-02 

-23 

42 

30 

16 

40 

33 

47 

-45 

62 

4 

RA* 

00 

-34 

25 

01 

22 

36 

39 

38 

-18 

40 

5 

RO* 

-27 

23 

17 

06 

-09 

14 

-08 

10 

-37 

24 

6 

LSS* 

-07 

-12 

40 

20 

24 

39 

41 

48 

-34 

47 

7 

CCRR 

05 

-08 

-12 

-09 

-06 

-11 

-10 

-11 

01 

-25 

8 

JD 

-15 

07 

-01 

21 

24 

02 

-02 

-03 

-19 

01 

9 

JRCM 

09 

34 

-14 

-06 

-17 

-14 

-32 

-26 

02 

-19 

10 

IRA* 

VD 

O 

1 

-12 

33 

-04 

01 

26 

26 

23 

-10 

34 

11 

P 

22 

09 

-47 

-18 

-26 

-44 

—34 

-44 

51 

-59 

12 

LLT 

30 

-19 

-10 

-05 

02 

-10 

10 

-13 

37 

-18 

13 

PU* 

22 

-26 

21 

18 

12 

14 

15 

28 

-09 

28 

14 

PSS 

20 

24 

-35 

-16 

-24 

-32 

-29 

-56 

46 

-51 

15 

WA 

-08 

04 

09 

-01 

-16 

08 

-04 

04 

06 

14 

16 

BOI* 

-22 

-28 

34 

23 

22 

35 

28 

38 

-40 

50 

17 

UWR* 

-22 

20 

07 

03 

-03 

06 

-07 

08 

-38 

12 

18 

LH* 

-25 

-01 

41 

20 

18 

27 

20 

40 

-55 

45 

19 

cs 

-16 

-18 

09 

02 

04 

12 

07 

29 

-28 

21 

20 

VE 

-03 

-19 

25 

-02 

05 

20 

12 

22 

-19 

25 

21 

SY 

01 

-26 

18 

-04 

08 

07 

20 

24 

-01 

18 

22 

ST* 

02 

16 

-12 

05 

-10 

-15 

-31 

-16 

06 

-21 

23 

LPDLOP 

16 

-17 

-22 

-07 

04 

-14 

-07 

-15 

34 

-24 


Contd. . • • 



(Contd . . . . ) 


Si. 

No. 

Variables 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

1 

LGC* 

-24 

-10 

29 

36 

-3 9 

30 

32 

36 

2 

RC 

28 

27 

-05 

08 

11 

05 

05 

-28 

3 

FI% 

-47 

-41 

28 

25 

-33 

33 

16 

62 

4 

RA* 

-25 

CO 

CM 

1 

39 

38 

-37 

29 

24 

42 

5 


-23 

-22 

-04 

-25 

07 

-11 

-22 

23 

6 

LSS* 

-30 

-20 

41 

23 

-29 

39 

20 

50 

7 

CCRR 

11 

19 

-03 

05 

06 

-05 

-05 

-20 

8 

JD 

05 

03 

15 

00 

-09 

09 

05 

03 

9 

JRCM 

26 

19 

-20 

-35 

27 

-09 

-33 

-23 

10 

IRA* 

-19 

-19 . 

20 

21 

-27 

11 

12 

32 

11 

P 

49 

46 

-34 

-15 

37 

-18 

-17 

-61 

12 

LLT 

31 

24 

-04 

19 

-05 

09 

20 

-21 

13 

FU* 

.-26 

-25 

25 

24 

-16 

09 

09 

29 

14 

PSS 

60 

48 

-43 

-28 

43 

-20 

-39 

-57 

15 . 

WA 

-16 

-05 

-07 

06 

02 

09 

-09 

08 

16 

BOI* 

-46 

-32 

35 

24 

-35 

26 

26 

52 

17 

UWR* 

-23 

-15 

01 

-28 

04 

-08 

-08 

15 

18 

LH* 

-49 

-45 

29 

21 

-3 6 

19 

19 

50 

19 

cs 

-26 

-25 

21 

09 

-20 

17 

04 

26 

20 

VE 

-18 

-23 

22 

16 

-21 

15 

11 

26 

21 

SY 

-13 

-25 

20 

24 

-21 

11 

19 

20 

22 

ST* 

22 

21 

-17 

-27 

27 

-04 

-20 

-23 

23 

LPDLOP 

24 

23 

-08 

19 

-04 

01 

11 

-26 


Contd. • * • 



(Contd. . . . ) 
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SI. 

Variables 

M 

SD : 

No. of St. 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

No . 




items Alpha 







34 

SC 

11 

,.10 

1.57 

3 

59 

100 









25 

CLP 

7 

.19 

2.62 

3 

74 

-23 

100 








26 

CACP 

4 

.3 6 

1.57 

2 

75 

-13 

42 

100 







27 

CABP 

10 

.06 

1.72 

3 

36 

06 

13 

19 

100 






28 

CPPP 

3 

.31 

0.82 

1 

NA 

18 

20 

19 

22 

100 





29 

m 

- 8 

.73 

1.59 

3 

47 

-08 

-23 

-28 

-22 

-21 

100 




30 

IPCCF 

5 

.02 

1.77 

3 

36 

30 

-19 

-12 

07 

05 

01 

100 



31 

AO 

18 

.65 

2.78 

5 

75 

14 

08 

-11 

10 

19 

-08 

11 

100 


32 

SLWE 

- 0 

.96 

1.42 

2 

43 

-01 

06 

12 

00 

-14 

15 

-16 

-22 

100 

33 

PGA 

6 

.82 

1.27 

2 

29 

30 

09 

14 

07 

11 

-27 

16 

25 

-07 

34 

EWE 

1508 

2.26 

4 

64 

28 

01 

-05 

22 

29 

-10 

32 

32 

-35 

35 

IWE 

13 

.02 

2.41 

4 

57 

-16 

03 

25 

18 

02 

-17 

-17 

00 

-11 

36 

IH 

3 

.87 

2.06 

3 

64 

00 

-18 

02 

29 

14 

08 

08 

14 

15 

37 

SP 

21 

.55 

4.14 

7 

75 

16 

-09 

13 

-05 

-19 

01 

—06 

-01 

28 

38 

ORT 

10 

.49 

3.59 

4 

88 

04 

-04 

09 

11 

01 

-09 

02 

08 

-03 

39 

APP 

8 

.19 

1.83 

3 

41 

-10 

13 

12 

03 

-05 

08 

-09 

-01 

20 

40 

C 

9 

.58 

2.29 

3 

62 

12 

27 

09 

-12 

03 

-12 

06 

-12 

-08 

41 

DLDM 

- 6 

.17 

1.62 

2 

41 

-11 

-26 

-27 

-25 

-07 

38 

-06 

06 

-07 

42 

NPC 

~10 

.36 

1.66 

3 

60 

-20 

14 

-08 

-24 

-12 

-04 

-13 

-08 

-05 

43 

SPMIR 

8. 

.50 

1.85 

3 

52 

-08 

12 

01 

-09 

07 

-01 

-10 

06 

14 

44 

NF 

-13 

.30 

2.69 

4 

70 

-30 

05 

-07 

11 

05 

04 

-04 

-10 

-12 

45 

FCC 

3 

.14 

1.89 

3 

46 

23 

-12 

01 

-11 

-09 

00 

00 

-10 

23 

46 

IWC 

- 5 

.94 

1.36 

2 

51 

-03 

-04 

-10 

-06 

-14 

00 

06 

-04 

10 


Contd 
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(Contc^ • • • * ) 

Si. Variables 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 

No. 


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


33 

PCA 

100 








34 

EWE 

26 100 








35 

IWE 

12 03 100 








36 

IH 

-16 09 -07 

100 







37 

SF 

08 -16 -15 

-17 

100 






38 

ORT 

10 10 -05 

31 

-16 

100 





39 

APP 

-04 -07 02 

11 

03 

12 100 





40 

C 

12 08 04 

-42 

13 

-24 -08 

100 




41 

DLDM 

-33 -09 -12 

07 

-13 

18 -18 

-33 

100 



42 

NPC 

-03 -24 01 

-45 

02 

-36 -11 

18 

-06 

100 


43 

SPMLR 

o 

o 

o 

O 

-14 

-01 

-30 -16 

22 

-18 

18 

100 

44 

NF 

-15 01 02 

06 

-55 

05 05 

-14 

11 

14 

12 

45 

FQG 

05 -14 -10 

-35 

55 

—24 —13 

32 

-24 

14 

05 

46 

IWC 

12-04 09 

-29 

08 

-41 02 

05 

-19 

24 

28 








Contd 
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SI. 

Variables 44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

No. 









24 

SC 

-3 0 

23 

-03 

07 

-01 

05 

14 

-09 

-21 

11 

25 

CLP 

05 

—12 

o 

1 

1 

o 

21 

05 

09 

16 

-13 

—18 

26 

CACP 

-07 

01 

-10 

-19 

1 

o 

-14 

-05 

14 

-09 

-07 

27 

CABP 

11 

-11 

-06 

-13 

-20 

-18 

10 

09 

-09 

05 

28 

CPPP 

05 

-09 

-14 

-26 

-09 

-11 

15 

14 

-20 

14 

29 

DR 

04 

00 

00 

01 

-09 

06 

-02 

-12 

15 

04 

3 0 

IPCCF 

-04 

00 

06 

08 

-06 

06 

12 

04 

-25 

06 

31 

AO 

-10 

-10 

-04 

00 

-03 

-11 

23 

03 

-17 

16 

32 

SL»tfE 

-12 

23 

10 

05 

03 

06 

-19 

-11 

25 

-23 

33 

PCA 

-15 

05 

12 

-01 

24 

05 

19 

11 

-35 

-21 

34 

EWE 

01 

-14 

-04 

-20 

-07 

-12 

52 

-04 

-53 

27 

35 

IWE 

02 

-10 

09 

-16 

06 

-14 

03 

06 

-05 

-03 

3 6 

IH 

06 

-35 

-29 

-24 

in 

in 

1 

-40 

-05 

04 

03 

25 

37 

SP 

-55 

55 

08 

■ 42 

-04 

-02 

-03 

-08 

06 

01 

38 

ORT 

05 

-24 

-41 

-22 

-22 

-.28 

11 

08 

-02 

13 

39 

APP 

05 

-13 

02 

-16 

-09 

-28 

-06 

04 

06 

-22 

40 

C 

-14 

32 

05 

26 

35 

24 

14 

16 

-11 

-10 

41 

DLDM 

11 

-24 

-19 

-19 

-22 

-07 

-13 

-10 

17 

31 

42 

NPC 

14 

14 

24 

22 

46 

40 

-22 

-02 

25 

-31 

43 

SPMLR 

12 

05 

28 

-12 

29 

24 

-20 

-08 

16 

-26 

44 

NF 

100 


-12 

-31 

08 

11 

-15 

14 

09 

-16 

45 

FCC 

-51 

100 


42 

17 

22 

06 

-18 

12 

-10 

46 

IWC 

07 

14 

100 

15 

34 

37 

-10 

-12 

05 

-42 


Contd* .. •• 
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S 1 « 
No. 

Variables 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

24 

SC 

02 

16 

27 

28 

25 

..19 

26 

-34 

-18 

37 

25 

CLP 

m 2 , 8 

wl2 -04 

00 

01 

29 -05 

24 

12 

-10 

26 

CACP 

-09 

-05 -14 

-05 

-09 

42 -23 

25 

27 

-06 

27 

CABP 

-03 

06 

04 

18 

12 

12 

06 

09 

08 

14 

28 

CPPP 

-04 

13 

16 

19 

21 

03 

29 

-17 

-13 

18 

29 

DR 

-02 

-13 

19 

10 

01 

—22 

08 

-14- 

-12 

04 

30 

IPCCF 

-03 

01 

08 

20 

31 

-13 

16 

-23 

-17 

32 

31 

AO 

-06 

16 

09 

11 

25 

-20 

24 

-27 

-35 

24 

32 

SLWE 

-03 

08-03 

-07 

-25 

00 -23 

25 

21 

-08 

33 

PCA 

-18 

05 

05 

08. 

01 

16 -05 

07 

11 

12 

34 

EWE 

-03 

05 

32 

38 

56, 

-20 

50 

-31 

-34 

42 

35 

IWE 

12 

06 -15 

-07 

-19 

24 -13 

12 

10 

-23 

36 

IH 

25 

30 

26 

31 

13 

-17 

21 

-18 

-16 

29 

37 

SP 

07 

-05 -01 

-11 

03 

-10 -12 

-04 

10 

04 

38 

ORT 

11 

27 

13 

24 

-03 

11 

09 

-02 

-05 

12 

39 

APP 

-16 

-18 -08 

05 

03 

08 -12 

15 

11 

01 

40 

C 

-18 

-24 -11 

-08 

-06 

16 -13 

03 

03 

-15 

41 

DLDM 

28 

11 

23 

-01 

06 

-35 

30 

-20 

-25 

02 

42 

NPC 

-21 

-25 -42 

-44 

-23 

12 -40 

22 

17 

-29 

43 

SPMLR 

-22 

-20 -14 

-18 

-03 

08 -08 

18 

20 

-08 

44 

NP 

-22 

-21 -17 

-15 

— 17 

26 -14 

14 

11 

-25 

45 

PCG 

08 

05 -02 

-14 

-04 

-02 -10 

-02 

15 

00 

46 

IWC 

-21 

-16 -29 

-35 

-16 

03 -29 

15 

22 

-18 


Contd. •• 


(Contd. . . . ) 


SI. 

No. 

Variables 

64 

65 

66 

67. 

68 

24 

SC 


13 -26 

19 

17 

30 

25 

CLP 


16 -03 

14 

10 

-09 

26 

CACP 


22 -01 

17 

07 

-25 

27 

CABP 


11 -16 

26 

21 

05 

28 

CPPP 


25 -35 

18 

25 

25 

29 

DR 


00 -02 

-02 

-10 

10 

30 

IPCCF 


27 -25 

20 

20 

22 

31 

AO 


03 -20 

01 

11 

27 

32 

SLWE 


-16 

08 

-05 

-08 

-21 

33 

PCA 


13 -06 

-02 

02 

-05 

34 

EWE 


51 -54 

30 

44 

52 

35 

IWE 


-04 

12 

00 

-06 

-17 

3 6 

IH 


19 -32 

22 

33 

24 

37 

SF 


07 

11 

02 

-06 

-07 

38 

ORT 


04 -03 

09 

-02 

07 

39 

APP 


07 -02 

14 

09 

-09 

40 

C 


24 -03 

01 

04 

-14 

41 

DLDM 


-24 

06 

-10 

-27 

27 

42 

NPC 


-34 

36 

-31 

-28 

-38 

43 

SPMIR 


-01 

03 

-10 

-02 

-11 

44 

NF 


-03 

10 

-13 

05 

-19 

45 

FCC 


-08 

06 

06 

-20 

-08 

46 

IWC 


-09 

00 

-15 

06 

-27 


Cohfcd 
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(Contd. . . .) 


Si • 
No. 

variables M 

SD No. of St. 47 

items Alpha 

48 

49 

50 51 

52 

47 

FC 

4.55 

1.82 

3 

50 

100 





48 

CENR 

-17.06 

4.10 

7 

81 

11 

100 




49 

AC 

- 6,50 

1.45 

2 

76 

17 

52 

100 



50 

NILS 

13 .94 

3.34 

5 

72 

02 

02 

-07 : 

100 


51 

TOLS 

3,02 

0.99 

1 

NA 

-09 

-08 

-13 

03 100 


52 

NALS 

- 9.00 

2.28 

3 

64 

10 

11 

12 . 

-56 -11 

100 

53 

ADO 

76.41 12,29 

5 

75 

-11 

-34 

-30 

21 -11 

-14 

54 

JVR 

52.81 

7.96 

3 

66 

-02 

-31 

-34 

01 -09 

07 

55 

JIF 

36.02 

4.79 

2 

54 

-06 

-14 

-21 

14 -10 

-10 

56 

OSE 

28.45 

5.43 

9 

94 

-17 

-32 

-29 

36 00 

-28 

57 

PEF 

13.99 

2.07 

4 

86 

-13 

-35 

-38 

32 05 

-38 

58 

OPC 

19.05 

3.20 

5 

81 

-08 

-26 

-28 

31 -15 

-34 

59 

OA^ 

5.08- 

3.06 

4 

77 

-12 

29 

22 

-05 26 

15 

60 

JS 

63 .32 

12.57 

20 

96 

-20 

-31 

-30 

3 9 -12 

-38 

61 

A 

2.67 

0.89 

1 

NA 

-08 

29 

23 

-31 13 

28 

62 

IL 

2.73 

0.90 

1 

NA 

-02 

23 

21 

-34 00 

31 

63 

P 

3.32 

1.03 

1 

NA 

-13 

-25 

-23 

26 -10 

-35 

64 

APS 

25 . 10 

5.80 

10 

91 

-19 

-17 

-18 

43 06 

-50 

65 

NDWA 

-20.87 

5.56 

7 

91 

20 

29 

26 

.37 08 

39 

66 

CDPS 

8.86 

1.88 

3 

46 

-14 

-19 

-28 

22 -01 

-27 

67 

IS 

3.55 

1.13 

1 

NA 

-11 

-29 

-29 

28 04 

-31 

68 

HWL 

89*20 

20,16 

7 

89 

-13 

-35 

-34 

38 -14 

-40 


Contd 
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(Contd. • • • • ) 

Si. Variables "si 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 

No. 


47 

48 

49 


50 


51 


52 


53 

ADO 

54 

JVR 

55 

JIF 

56 

OSE 

57 

PEP 

58 

OPC 

59 

OA* 

60 

JS 

61 

A 

62 

IL 

63 

P 

64 

APS 

65 

NDWA 

66 

GDPS 

67 

IS 

68 

HML 


100 


42 

100 









35 

41 

100 








44 

20 

22 

100 







35 

05 

19 

71 

100 






50 

10 

14 

45 

48 

100 





>-44 

-27 

-24 

-47 

-33 

-56 

100 




61 

31 

28 

74 

57 

68 

-62 

100 



-54 

-30 

-22 

-46 

-40 

-57 

55 

-61 

100 


-46 

-18 

-26 

-39 

-38 

-50 

56 

-57 

70 

100 

43 

25 

35 

48 

52 

65 

-48 

57 

-49 

-49 

21 

02 

05 

35 

50 

52 

-16 

41 

.33 

-27 

-31 

-08 

-16 

-48 

-56 

-61 

43 

-58 

44 

40 

26 

07 

12 

39 

39 

44 

-17 

47 

-34 

-17 

15 

00 

14 

18 

41 

45 

-19 

31 

-29 

-27 

63 

29 

29 

74 

64 

80 

-73 

96 

-70 



Contd. . 
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(Contd* . . . ) 


SI. Variables 63 64 65 66 67 68 

No. 


47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 


63 

P 

100 




64 

APS 

48 

100 



65 

NDWA 

-55 

-74 

100 


66 

CDPS 

42 

49 

-48 

100 

67 

IS 

40 

65 

-71 

36 100 

68 

HWL 

68 

47 

-65 

48 38 

P ( 

.05) r = .13 

£ (.01) r 

= .17 at ] 


= Reversed Aloha " Cronbach's (1951) 

St. Alpha = Standardised Aipna 

statistic rij (est.). 



